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PREFATORY NOTE 



This History of the Operations in Somaliland, 1901-04, has 
been compiled in the Department of the Chief of the General 
StafE from information obtained from all available official 
despatches and reports, and from unofficial diaries and de- 
scriptions of various incidents furnished by officers who took 
part in the several expeditions. 

The first and second expeditions during 1901-02, were 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel E. J. E. Swayne, Indian 
Army, and were controlled by the Foreign Office ; the third 
and fourth expeditions during 1902-04, were under the com- 
mand of Brig.-General Sir W. H. Manning, Inspector-Gteneral, 
King's African Rifles, and Lieut.-General Sir C. C. Egerton, 
K.C.B., Indian Army, respectively, and were controlled by the 
War Office. The forces under Lieut.-Colonel Swayne consisted 
almost entirely of locally raised levies, while those engaged 
in the third and fourth expeditions were principaUy drawn 
from the native army in India, and from East, Central and 
South Africa. 

With respect to the two latter expeditions, the compilation 
of the work has been rendered easy by the many excellent and 
clear reports and diaries which were kept and furnished by 
officers ; but, as regards the former expeditions, considerable 
difficulty has been met with owing to the general lack of 
official records. 

While endeavouring to confine the contents of the work to 
reasonable dimensions, the aim has been to produce a military 
history which may not only be a reliable record of events, but 
also an interesting and instructive study for all ranks of aU 
the important work undertaken by units, services and de- 
partments, in connection with the conduct, organization, and 
administration of one of the so-called " small " but difficult 
and harassing wars in an uncivilised and comparatively 
unknown country, which the Army (sometimes, as in this case, 
in co-operation with the Navy), is so often called upon to 
undertake. 



OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE OPERATIONS IN 

SOMAITLAND, 190H904. 



CHAPTER I." 

General Description op the Country. — ^Principal 
Harbours and Ports. — ^Native Settlements. — Over- 
SEA AND Inland Communications. — ^Land and Water 
Transport. — Climate. — ^Trade in Arms. — ^Food Sup- 
PUES. — ^PuEL. — ^Water. — ^British Tribes. — ^Disposition 
op the Tribes during the Operations. — ^Internal 
Adbonistration op the Country. 

SoMALiLAND occupies that portion of North-East Africa, Area an( 
known as the "Horn of Africa," which Hes between the 
Equator and the 11th degree of north latitude, and is bounded 
on the north by the Eed Sea and the Gulf of Aden, on the east 
by the Indian Ocean, and on the west and south-west by 
ibyssinia and the British East Africa Protectorate. / 

The whole of the above area covers some 320,000 square ! , 
Diiles, and is partitioned into spheres of influence amongst \ 
ftance, Great Britain, Italy and Abyssinia. \ 

The British Protectorate occupies the north-central British 
portion of the " Horn of Africa," and its area, with an average ^^^^^^'^ 
length of some 300 miles, and a depth inland of 70 miles in 
the west, 150 to 200 in the centre, and 150 in the east, is esti- 
mated to contain 58,000 square miles, and to have a popula- 
tion of 246,000 (1899), comprising the following Somali 
tribes; — Isa, Gadabursi, Habr Awal, Habr Gerhajis, Habr 
'foljaala, Dolbahanta and WarsangU. 

♦ See Map I. 






ftl As regards its physical geography Somaliland may be 

^P^^' divided into three distinct tracts of country : — 

1. The fringe of maritime plain between the momitains and 

the sea. 

2. The maritime momitains running parallel almost to the 
, coast, and often intersected by inland plains. 

3. The raised plateaux to the south, with subsidiary hills 
lining the water drainage. 

The maritime plain, a strip of arid coast, extends from 
Obok in French SomaUland through British Somaliland, 
where it attains its maximum width of 60 miles, to Cape 
Gardafui, near which it narrows to some 200 yards. Thence 
it widens as it goes south, until it merges in the Mogdishu 
Plain. Close to the sea it forms sand-dunes, which bed up 
the drainage. 

The mountainous region consists of a mass of mountains 
forming parallel ridges and isolated peaks, connected by 
raised plateaux and low-lying interior valleys, all intersected 
by tugs or dry watercourses. 

The raised plateaux are separated by a lofty seaward 
scarp, some 6,000 feet high, from the lower mountains of the 
maritime range, and form inland a series of gently sloping 
terraces which fall abruptly to the main line of drainage, 
the Webi ShebeU, and then rise and fall to the Juba. 
igc. There are, in SomaUland, three main lines of drainage 

viz. : — 

(1) That of the maritime ranges and seaward slope of the 

main plateau. 

(2) That of the inner slope of the latter. 

(3) That of the Harrar Highlands. 

1. From Zeila to Cape Gardafui a succession of tugs or 
watercourses drains the raised plains of the western, and the 
mountainous regions of the central and eastern portions. 

Their general direction is from south to north, and conse- 
quently their courses are so limited that all are of a torrential 
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nature. Rising generally in the main plateau, they flow 
after rain, in broad sandy beds with alluvial banks through 
the inland plains, and in narrow boulder-strewn channels / 
through the maritime ranges into the maritime plain, where / i / 
their waters are absorbed in the sand-dunes that line the 
coast. ' 

Of these tiigs the most important is the Issiitugan in the I J 
west, which rises in the neighbourhood of Hargeisa. Running/ 
northwards down to Jalelo, it forces a way through the sub- * 
hills with a detour eastward beyond Aleyalale to Hedi- 
gale, and gradually widening beyond So Midgan, where it 
drops sheer down 40 feet, enters the maritime plain near 
Gerigoan Hill, losing itself eventually in various beds east of 
Bulbar. When rain falls it is a roaring torrent ; at other 
times there is in places a tiny rivulet in the centre, sinking 
out of sight and reappearing at intervals. The sand of the 
bed is saturated with water forming awkward quicksands. 

The maritime range of the east coast is drained in the same 
way by a number of tiigs or watercourses, which occur at 
increasing intervals from north to south, as the hills diminish 
in height. 

2. The drainage from the inner slope of the main plateau 
either finds its way into the plains — ^where it is dispersed and 
is then evaporated or sinks underground — or else is carried off 
in a south-easterly direction by the tiig Darror and the 
tiig Der. The latter in its upper course receives a 
few insignificant aflBluents, and afterwards Uttle water 
from the northern slopes and still less from the Hand on 
the south, while the Darror has apparently no tributaries ' 
beyond those which, coming from the Warsangli and El 
Maskad Mountains, join it near its source. 

3. It is, however, only from the Harrar Highlands that . 
rivers of any importance rise. The most northern of these \J 
is the Faf an, which, like its tributary the Jerer, forms stagnant 
pools in the dry season, but in the rains it causes extensive 
floods, especially about Faf. 
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Both it and the Webi Shebeli, which always has running 
water, lose themselves in extensive marshes before reaching the 
/ \ sea, the former south-east of Faf , the latter not far from the 
mouth of the Juba. 
\ The latter river is the only navigable one in Somaliland, but 
1. 1 navigation ceases at Bardera ; its source is in the Abyssinian 
* ^Mountains. 
»li British Somahland consists of the following areas, each of 

which has distinctive physical features : — 

(a) A semi-desert country — ^valuable only for its ports 
! and the grazing which it affords to sheep and goats — comprises, 
^ i under the collective name of Gvban, in the west, the maritime 
' j plain and ridges, and extends inland for an average of 35 miles 
in the west and under 2 miles in the east ; 

(6) Golis, the wooded northern crest, some 6 miles broad, of 
the western and central portion of the interior plateau, 
amalgamates east of Berbera with the maritime mountains, 
but in the Warsangli country again separates from them ; 

(c) OgO'Gvhan, the country from Hargeisa westwards 
which intervenes between Guban and the crest, and partakes 
in its nature of both Ogo and Guban ; 

(d) Ogo, the southern slope of the northern crest behind 
Guban, consists of a strip from 10 to 30 miles in width 
of grassy downs or thorn-covered wilderness ; its counterpart 
in the east is the WarsangU Plateau ; 

(e) The Darror Valley, somewhat similar to the central 
portion of the Nogal ; 

(/) The Nogal, with good pasturages in its upper and 
arid sandy or stony plains, as a rule, in its central portion ; 
and 

(g) The Haud, a belt of thorn wildernesses and pasturages 

(waterless in Jilal), runs, with a breadth of 150 to 250 miles, 

from the neighbourhood of Jig-Jiga in a direction somewhat 

^ .' \ south of east to the maritime ridges of ItaUan Somaliland, 

'^ \ and separates Ogaden and the Harrar Highlands from Ogo, 

I Guban and the Nogal Plateau on the north. 
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The following section on the Une Berbera-Bihendula-Qolis 
shows most of the above sub-divisions, as well as the general 
geological structure of British Somaliland. 
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I r/ie dbotteoL Une From. MirsolPlhe He^udis t/ia level oft?veS/ceiKh / 

From the "Geology of Somaliland/' The Geological Magazine^ Decade IV., 

Vol. III., 1896, page 292. 

(a) Gvban, — (i) The Maritime Plain, The maritime plain 
stretches inland from Zeila for a distance of 60 miles, but soon 
narrows to 30 miles south of Harag Jid, and to but 3 miles at a 
distance of 8 miles east of Bulhar. Behind that town it again 
opens out into a semi-circle of some 14 miles radius, but again 
narrows to some 7 miles behind Berbera, whence it gradually 
diminishes to 1 mile at a point 20 miles east of Berbera. 
Thence to the Italian frontier it varies in breadth from 200 
yards to 2 miles. 

The Zeila Plain consists of a desert of smooth sand, stretch- 
ing inland for 1 or 2 miles, where a strip of evergreen bushes 
separates it from a great open grass plain which stretches 
to the foot of the Bur Ad Range. 

At Bulhar the plain is covered with a dense bush, and 
between that town and Zeila is studded with holes, of brackish 
but drinkable water, which renders travelling on horseback 
somewhat dangerous. 

At Berbera the plain is a bushless strip of white pebbles \ 
for 1 or 2 miles inland, when it becomes sandy, and is clad with \ 
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khansa 3 feet high, and with scattered thorn bushes 9 feet 
higher. It slopes gradually to a height of 300 to 400 feet at 
7 to 10 miles from the coast, where the maritime range rises 
suddenly from it. 

East of Berbera it is generally level and sandy, and is 
occasionally intersected by ravines, in whose sandy beds water 
can be found throughout the year, either in pools or by dicing. 
In the WarsangU country, however, it is diversified by low 
sand hills and rocky points, and more rarely by rocky plateaux. 
The vegetation is scanty, and consists of salsolacious plants, 
stunted arman, acacia and other thorn bushes. 

(ii) The Maritime Ranges, The north-western frontier of 
British Somaliland is marked by a ridge of hills, running in a 
S.S.W. direction. The maritime mountains proper rise in the 
south-eastern corner of the Zeila Plain, and at first form a 
confused mass of table-topped plateaux of black trap rock with 
precipices 30 feet deep, continued by steep slopes of dihris for 
some 300 feet down to the river beds, which intersect them. 
Strewn with boulders or jagged and rounded rocks, with tufts of 
feathery grass in the crevices, and covered with an open jungle 
of khansa bush, these plateaux are very trying to camels, and 
still more so to horses. They stretch from Ogo almost down 
to the sea at Bulbar, increase in height east of that town, 
and break up into a number of parallel limestone ranges, 
which vary in height from 1,500 feet in the outer to 4,500 feet 
in the inner mountains. The aspect of these maritime ranges 
. is very forbidding ; bare precipices, flanking deep and narrow 
river gorges, alternate with rounded shoulders, on whose gravel 
surface only a low scrub can thrive. Within the ranges, and 
between them and the QoUs, are undulating interior plains, 
intersected by broad sand-rivers, winding through alluvial 
banks and thick jungle of guda-thom trees, or by torrent beds, 
choked with boulders and dense undergrowth of reeds and" 
thorns. Between the rivers are occasional stretches of 
coarse grass, but, as a rule, the intervening watersheds are 
stony and graveUy, and are studded with low mimosa. 
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Eastward of Berbera the maritime ranges merge mto one 
another, and then combine with the northern crest of the 
interior plateau to form an irregular range of limestone hills, 
145 miles long, which limits the plain to a breadth varying 
from 200 yards to 2 miles. 

Near the sea these hills are but 400 to 1,000 feet high, but 
at 10 to 15 miles inland culminate in a broken crest 3,000 to 
4,000 feet high, which forms the northern edge of the Northern 
Haud. From the western frontier of the Warsangli country 
the formation again changes, and the three distinct levels of the 
plain, maritime ranges and GoUs again appear. The maritime ( ^ 
hills, brown and sterile, sometimes of basalt or volcanic 
formation, form low broken ranges from 700 to 1,500 feet in 
height, cut by numerous rocky ravines. 

(6) and (c) Golis and Ogo-Giiban, — The northern crest of the 
interior plateau runs first in a south-south-easterly and then 
in an easterly direction to Hargeisa, whence it strikes in a 
north-easterly direction, under the names of the Assa and 
Golis ranges. It is then broken by the Huguf Plain and 
afterwards runs slightly north of east to the ItaUan frontier. 

From the N.W. corner of the interior plateau, 2,000 feet, \ 
the crest rises rapidly to 4,800 feet, and to 5,500 feet some 
10 miles further south. It runs generally within 500 feet of 
this level to the Dubburo Mountain, west of Hargeisa. To 
the north it descends in terraces to the plateaux that form the I 
western portion of the maritime mountains, and it falls 
similarly from Dubburo to Hargeisa, and to the country north 
of that town. These terraces form the tracts known as Ogo- 
Gvban, where precipices of 200 to 300 feet separate cedar-clad 
plateaux from narrow valleys of jungle, caves and moss-grown 
recesses. Here luxuriant pasturages have sprung up in the I 
rich soil, a black vegetable mould. 

From the Ogo-Guban of Hargeisa the crest rises gradually 
through the Assa, 3,000 to 4,500 feet, to the Golis range, 5,900 
to 6,900 feet. To the north these ranges descend abruptly, 
forming, as it were, a gigantic step, up which lead the Jit^t^ ^ 
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and Sheikh passes, steep and toilsome, though improved 
in recent years. 

A remarkable feature in the northern slope of Grolis is a 
ledge of broken ground, a mile or two wide, known as Mirso 
or the " Haven." This ledge runs some 1,000 feet below the 
crest of Golis for 20 to 30 miles east of the Jirato Pass ; 
although covered with jungle, and having a shallow and stony 
soil, it is a favourite pasture of the Habr Awal and Habr 
Gerhajis. 

At about 45° 40' E. the QoUs range descends in broken 
terraces to the narrow Huguf Plain, beyond which the northern 
crest of the interior plateau merges into the maritime range 
already described. But eastwards of the latter Gk)lis reappears 
in the lofty WarsangU Mountains, which, rising in precipitous 
steps of 800 to 1,000 feet from the west, north and east, run 
for some 170 miles, parallel to, and at a distance of 10 to 20 miles 
from, the coast, through the whole of the Warsangli country. 
At Pyramid Peak, in the extreme west, this range is 5,170 feet 
high, then in the next 11 miles rises to 7,150 feet at Jebel 
Sarut, and thence for over half its length forms a uniform 
ridge 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea, and finally descends 
into the Dagan VaUey. 

Dense jungle, vegetation, and a Uttle grass distinguish the 
slopes of these ranges from the sterile maritime hills below, 
while higher up gum, myrrh and frankincense trees, and a 
variety of the aloe, abound. They are said to have an in- 
vigorating climate, and water is plentiful in rocky pools. 

(d) Ogo, — Ogo is the resort of the Gadabursi, Habr Awal, 
and Habr Gerhajis during Jilal, or the dry season, when water 

\ and grass fail in the Hand and Guban below. The com- 

" parative equabiUty of the climate and the presence of water at 
all times have, also, led to the establishment of some permanent 

' settlements around which jowari cultivation has sprung up. 

I The vegetation is more varied than elsewhere, for with the 
thorn jungles and grasses of the Hand are mingled the cedars of 
Golis, and the giant euphorbia or hassadan. The most impor- 
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tant of the plains of Ogo are : the Daba-Debba Valley in the 
west ; the Seyla Ban south-east of Hargeisa, where grass an< 
thorn jangle intermingle ; the Shilmale and Daldawan plains^ 
and Khansa Bnsh, south of %k, with water in pools at most] 
seasons, and excellent pasturage of short dike grass ; th( 
Gralgudan, Sanak and Arori Plains, south of Sheikh, all withi 
excellent pasture, and the first two watered by the tug Der ; 
ihe Harakatis and N^egr plateaux, the latter somewhat 
deficient in water, and both combining thorn jungle with/ !y 
pasturage ; and the green forest which surrounds all but th< 
northern sides of Habiji Peak to a depth of 7 to 8 miles. Hei 
it may be noted water could probably be accumulated bj 
damming the river which loses itself in the plains. 

Behind the Warsangli Mountains is a somewhat similar^ 
country, the Warsangli Plateau, which descends from the main 
crest, a height of 6,000 to 7,000 feet, by successive terraces 
with gentle slopes, for some 3,000 feet, to the Nogal Plateau 
on the west and the Darror VaUey on the east. Luxuriant 
pasturages, the resorts of the nomad Warsangli, and dense 
jungle are found mingled with thorn wildernesses on the^ 
plateaux just as in Ogo. 

(e) The Darror Valley. (Including portion in Italian Somali- 
land). — ^The Darror Valley extends, for a distance of some 
200 miles from the foot of Mount Hadaftimo, almost due east 
to the south Bay of Hafun. It is broad and well defined, 
being bounded by the Kurkar Range on the south, which rises 
some 500 feet and separates it from the Northern Haud, and by 
the WarsangU Range on the north. The width of the valley 
varies from 50 miles at 49° E. to 10 miles about 50° E. 
A well marked dry torrent, the tiig Darror, into which a 
number of dry, rocky ravines run, traverses the valley. Al- 
though after rains a volume of turbid water rushes down the 
bed and floods the surrounding country, yet at ordinary times 
there is no water except in the last 50 miles. In this portion 
of the tiig long shallow pools or reaches are to be found in j 
places throughout the year ; some 10 miles from the mouth \ 
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there is running water, which then disappears in a mangrove- 
^ covered mud flat. The valley and surrounding ranges are 
generally very arid, but amongst and aroimd the clay and 
gypsum hills, some 3,000 feet above sea level, which vary the 
upper portion, extensive pasturages are found. The bed of 
the stream from 50 to 10 miles from its mouth, which is 
never less than 700 yards wide, and is shut in by precipitous 
banks, 50 to 200 feet high, is covered with a vivid green 
vegetation of tall trees, date and doum palms, and presents a 
striking contrast to the brown, sterile, undulating plains and 
hills above. But no effort is made to cultivate anything but 
the date palm ; even the aUuvial banks at the mouth of the 
stream bear only palms, acacias and salvo d^a. 

(/) TAe 'Noqci Plain. — The Nogal Plain is formed by the 
junction of two main affluents, the northernmost rising 
from the Gk)lis Range, and the southernmost from the 
southern slopes of the Bur Dab and similar short Umestone 
ranges, which separate the two streams. These ranges are 
comparatively weU watered, but produce Uttle except gum 
bushes and pasturage ; cut up by rocky passes and nullahs, 
they render marching difficult even for camels ; otherwise, 
being easily turned, they present no tactical difficulties. 

The pasturage is good in the rains, but in the dry season 
the grass dries up, and camel grazing can be obtained only on 
the sirman bush of the neighbouring Hand. 

The first affluent, the tug Der, has water running in it only 
after rain and as far as Burao, and flows through a level 
plain, grassy on the left bank, and with open desert and 
jungle on the right bank. Below Burao the Der spreads 
over an open level plain of excellent pasturage, and is lost. 
Below Ber the plain is open, intersected by numerous nullahs, 
and generally covered with good grazing. The latter continues 
to 47° E., where the plain becomes arid and so continues 
beyond JidbaU. North and south of both affluents and of 
the main stream an abrupt range of hills rises at distances of 
8 to 10 miles to the level of the Hand, some 500 to 1,000 
feet higher. 
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These hills are accessible to camels only by the rocky 
passes, which occur to the south at intervals of 4 to 5 miles. 
Numerous nullahs intersect the Nogal Plain, and are full, 
during the rains, of excellent water, which can be found in \ 
many shady pools for some months of the dry season, as well / 
as in the permanent wells of Wadamago, Odergoeh, Las / 
Elberdali, Beretabli, Eallis and of other places. The trees / [/ 
and bushes found in the Nogal Plain are never very thick ;( 
east of the Shilemadu Hills are groves of figs and dates. 

At 30 miles east of Jidbali, the plain, under the name of * 
Dudi, affords excellent pasturage and is more populous, but 
at 48° E. it is again arid, stony and sandy. At 49° E. it is 
narrowed to a width of about a mile by the northern range 
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closing on the southern ; here green jungles extend from the 
sandy river bed up the sides of the hills. At Garserio (49° 
E.), where the name is changed to the Dun, the river appears 
to hold running water at all 'seasons. Curving then in a 
southerly direction, the Dun below Daga Dalola receives its 
first tributary. After this it turns west and south-west and 
flows in a narrow gorge towards the Indian Ocean, until at 
some 15 miles from the sea, it breaks up into two or three 
channels, which, too, run through narrow gorges. The 
northernmost, the Gabbe, is sand-barred, as too is the main 
central channel, the Ail or Eildun, during the dry season, but 
the latter occasionally flows through or over the bar after 
heavy rains. Six and a half miles further south, and 4J 
miles north of Illig, is the Gallule, which, according to native 
report, is the southernmost channel of the Dun. Fresh, 
but brackish, water of doubtful quality can be found even in 
the dry season within the bars of the Gabbe and Eildun. 

The Northern Haud, which forms the northern limit of the \ \j 
Nogal Plain retains a uniform level of about 3,000 feet. 

(gr) The Haud, (British, Abyssinian and Italian.) — The ' ', t 
Haud — ^a Somah word to describe a country of thick, some- • / 
times impenetrable thorn jungle with an undergrowth of hig 
or dor aloes, and broken up by shallow watercourses — ^is the .' 
(8927) li 
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.name applied to a great elevated undulating plateau, water- 
less in the dry season, which includes large strips of open, 
rolling, grass plains or bans, or, to the south-east, semi-desert 

/ country called a/ror. It is probably the most valuable part 
of Somaliland, for on its pasturages the surroimding tribes 
are dependent for the summer grazing of their flocks, the 
source of their food and their wealth. Its importance is recog- 
nised in the Anglo-Abyssinian Treaty, which maintains, 
without distinction of tribes, freedom of access to all the 
portions in which the two nations are concerned. 

The Haud runs at first in a direction south of east, between 
British Somaliland and Ogaden, as far as 46^ E. ; it then 
appears to widen out and to embrace all the country, except 
the Nogal Plain, as far as the eastern maritime ranges and 
between the Kurkar Hills on the north, and a line running 
from Galkayu to the sand hills behind Obbia on the south. 

The Eastern Haud is divided by the Nogal Plain into a 
northern and southern portion. The following are the 
limits of the red clay or red sandy soil which is characteristio 
of the Western and Southern Haud : — 

1. Northern : The mountain range west of Hargeisa ; 
thence a Une south of the Khansa Plain via Berato to Kirrit ; 
and from that point the western and southern edge of the 
Galf ai and Shiloleh Ranges as far as the bluffs, which, running 
eastwards, border the southern edge of the Northern Haud. 

2. Western and south-western : The bluffs which run 
parallel to and above the left bank of the Jerer and Faf an to 
Hahi. 

\ 3. Southern : An east and west line from Hahi via 
Gerlogubi, Wardair and Galadi Wells, and the Dudub district 
to Galkayu. 

( 4. Eastern : A line curving from the last-named wells east 
and north to the bluffs on the southern edge of the Northern 
Haud. 

Access to the Haud up the blu& from the Nogal, Faf an and 
Jerer is, in thQ oasQ of camels, limited to fairly numerous, but 
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steep and stony passes ; elsewhere the outer edge of the Hand 
has a gentle slope. The Hand itself falls gradually from N.W. 
to S.E., the north-western portion being in places over 6,000 
feet, while in the south-east the elevation falls to 2,000 feet. 
Water is plentiful all over it in the rains, which are heavy 
as compared with Guban. But after the first month of 
the dry season all the pans and the numerous nullahs dry 
up owing to the porous nature of the soil, through which 
much of the rainfall is lost. Then water is to be found only in a 
few permanent wells at intervals of three to four days' march ; 
of these wells in the Southern Haud, the most important are at 
Bohotle on the northern edge and at Mudug (Galkayu) on the 
southern, at both of which the supply is more or less permanent.* 
Possibly the deficiency elsewhere may be remedied by sinking 
new wells to the level at which water is found north and south 
of this portion of the Haud, viz., at 50 to 60 feet from the sur- 
face, as at Burao, where the wells have been dug through sand, 
or at (Jerlogubi, where they have been hewn through rock- 
Or, again, tanks might be formed where the clay is hard enough 
to retain the water, and much of the rainfall be thereby saved. 
In the wooded portions of the Haud dense thorn jungles 
and scattered trees alternate with small glades of durr grass ; 
while ant-hills, often rising to 25 feet, appear at every 100 yards 
in the more open portions. The Southern Haud is, as a rule, 
covered with thorn bush, more or less thick, and, apparently, the 
whole of the Haud was at one time so covered. But, especially 
in the Western Haud, floods and fires destroyed the bush, 
which was then overwhelmed by white ants. These erected 
their mounds around the withered trees and after a time 
abandoned them, when wind and rain distributed the vegetable 
. mould thus formed, and laid the foundation of the bans or 
grassy plains. 

Green grass is plentiful in the rains, but in the dry season 
practically none is obtainable ; camel grazing can, however, 
be always obtained throughout the year. 
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Mudug oasis. — ^The Mudug oasis — ^in the shape of a horse- 
shoe with the Doho district, where there is good grazing for 
ponies, in the centre-^lies in the south-eastern comer of the 
Hand. It extends from Badwein to the Dagarir tank, and 
is from 60 to 80 miles from east to west. It affords 
excellent pasturage to large herds of camels and cattle 
and flocks of sheep and goats, and has numerous permanent 
wells, important amongst which is Galkayu, where a fork 
erected by Yusuf Ali of Obbia, was once taken by the 
Mullah. The country of the latter's tribe, the Bagari, and 
of the Ber Ibrahim and Ber Ali appears to lie partly in and 
partly to the west of the oasis, and to be in places covered 
with dense bush. Sub-tribes of the Marehan, Ogaden, 
Dolbahanta, Mijjarten and Hawiya frequent the oasis, 
jjssinian Abyssinian Somaliland embraces : — 

The Harrar Highlands. 

The Ogaden country, comprising — 

(i) The southern portion of the Western and Central 
Hand {vide British Somaliland). 

(ii) The mountainous and hilly coimtry watered by the 
Webi Shebeh, the Fafan and their tributaries, and 
continued across the former river to the Juba. 

(iii) The high stony plateau eastward of the last sub- 
division and north of the alluvial plain of the 
Webi Shebeh. 
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The Ha/rrar Highlands. — The Harrar Highlands connsl 

of lofty peaks, 8,000 to 10,000 feet above sea level, and elevated 

plateaux, which are highly cultivated by the Gallas, and more 

to the east afford excellent pasturage for the cattle of tlie 

Somalis. An eastern spur connects this mountainous trad 

I with the Sau Bange in British Somaliland, and thus forms 

/ the north-western boundary of the Hand. Between this spur 

/ and the range to the north-west hes an extensive plain or 

/ high ban known as the Harawa Valley and the Banki Ellis, 

I where rich pasturage similar to that of the Hand is found. 
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Ogaden. — The mountainous eastern portion is formed by 
he foot hills of the Abyssinian Mountains and of the 
larrar Highlands, and is roughly bounded as follows r — 

a. On the north by the eastern range of the Harrar High- 
lands. 

6. On the west by the Errer and Webi Shebeli as far as Imi, 
and by a line thence to the Juba at Dolo. 

0. On the south-east by a line from Dolo to Bari ; and 

d. On the east by a line from Bari to the Fafan and Jerer. 

The northern portion of this area is a series of ranges and 
)road plateaux of limestone, or, in places, of granite, covered 
¥ith open jungle of thorn trees and with high grass. The sides 
>f the hills and plateaux are generally bare, but in the valleys 
horn bush and jungle grass are diversified by stretches of 
cultivation, open sandy plains, and abandoned tracts of jowari 
cultivation. Water is found after rains in the tiigs, but in the 
Iry season is obtainable only in wells often 40 to 50 miles 
ipart. South of the latitude of Milmil the ranges break up 
nto isolated hills some 3,000 feet high, while the tiigs in 
he west, which generally have water at all seasons, and often 
ffe flowing streams, run through gorges, sometimes 1,000 feet 
leep, between alluvial banks covered with excellent grass, 
creepers, undergrowth and tall trees. The plateaux and valleys 
)ecome broader and are often bare and sandy or stony, but 
tre still interspersed with tracts of grazing for camels. Water 
►n the plateaux east of the Webi ShebeU appears to be com- 
paratively abundant, but many wells have been destroyed, for 
he country is thinly inhabited owing to the attacks by the 
)gaden on the Gallas, and the counter raids by the Amharas. f 
Phe mountainous country south of the Webi ShebeU is unex- 
ikned, but it appears to be somewhat similar to the country 
o the north, with more jungle and extensive pasturages for 
aide and camels. 

The Marehan Plateau country of the east lies south of 
lie Hand and north of the Webi ShebeU, and is bounded 
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on the west by the Fafan and on the east by a line 
which runs from, approximately, the junction of the Eldaiii 
with the Shebeli to the Galkayu Wells. 

Except along its outer edges it is a barren elevated plateau 
of rocky and disintegrated limestone, generally open, but 
occasionally interspersed with thorn jungle. 

The eastern edge is a mixture of stony plain, khansa bush, 
jungle and pasturage ; it is the meeting line of the Marehan 
and of the Hawiya from the south. Water is found only at 
wide intervals, some three to five days march, both within the 
plateau and along its northern edge. But along its other sidea 
a fair quantity of water is found either in wells on the west, 
in the Shebeli and its affluents on the south, or in weUs or 
Ipans on the east. 

Italian Somaliland may be divided into : 

(a) A maritime plain, which runs eastwards to Cape 
Gardafui, and thence southwards to the Juba River. 

(6) An elevated interior plateau, the seaward crest of 
which forms a broken series of maritime ranges and 
which descends gradually southwards to, 

(c) An alluvial plain that stretches inland from the 

maritime plain along the lower Webi Shebeli. 

(d) The plateau country between the latter and the Juba 

Rivers. 

(a) The maritime plain extends from the Anglo-ItaMan 
frontier eastwards to Cape Gardafui in a low sandy bett, 
varjdng from 200 yards to 5 miles in width, and scantily covered 
with a stunted vegetation of marine plants, acacias and other 
thorn bushes. In places it is interrupted by scarped rocks 
and rocky points and hills, especially east of Bandar Alula, and 
between Las Eiiorai and Bandar Maraya is but a narrow beach 
backed by a steep limestone range. In the broader portionB 
it forms low sandy hills or plateaux, and south of Bandar 
Alula becomes swampy and broken by lagoons. A few water- 
courses intersect it, but these isire generally dry ; water is, 
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however, plentiful, as too are sheep and firewood, at all but 
a few of the coast villages. 

From Cape Gardafui southwards the maritime plain con- 
tinues a narrow strip of sand, scantUy covered with bush, 
and rising gradually to the foot of the maritime range. As 
far as Ras AH Bash Eol it is often broken by rocky blufis and 
ranges ; south of that place, as far as the Darror, it is con- 
tinuous and increases gradually in width from 1 to 5 miles. 
From the Darror to the Nogal it is a narrow, broken, 
rocky coralline stretch, 200 to 400 feet in height, with 
occasional patches of drift sand, and fairly well suppUed with 
water. 

From Illig southwards to 7° N. the plain continues the rocky 
coralline formation, but aroimd Gape Garad are extensive 
pasturages which, mingled with occasional patches of vegeta* 
don, then extend as far as Obbia between the rocky foot hills 
of the maritime range and the low sandy strip, interspersed 
by sand dunes, that borders the coast. 

Numerous herds of camels and flocks of sheep and goats are 
§een on these pasturages, of which the most extensive are 
aear Obbia. 

A few miles south of Obbia the maritime plain, a succession 
of sandy hills and plains, with occasional pasturage and 
Bultivation of durra and beans, rises to an interior sandy 
undulating plain of similar vegetation, but with also wide 
belts of dense jungle. This interior plain stretches apparently 
from the Marehan Desert on the north to the alluvial plain 
of the Webi Shebeli on the south-west, and behind Mogdishu 
is continued southwards by the maritime plain which, gradually 
changing from white to reddish sand, is at first bare, but from 
Brava to the Juba becomes covered with a stunted bush. The 
idiole of the maritime plain south of Obbia is well populated, 
md camels, sheep and goats abound. 

(6) The interior platecm. — ^The northern crest of the interior 
)lateaa, consisting of a series of flat-topped limestone moun- 
siDB, covered with frankincense trees, runs from the Dagan 



Valley parallel to, and as a rule not more than 5 miles from, 
the coast. 

Along the Indian Ocean from C. Gardafui to Bargal the 
seaward crest, 3,000 feet high, is rarely more than 4 miles 
inland, and descends in a series of deep precipices to the 
maritime plain, or sometimes to the sea itself. From Bargal 
the Gor Ali Eange runs westwards to Las Khorai, and forms the 
southern edge of the plateau of Osman Mahmud's trihe. 
Close to Bargal this range turns southwards to the Gengado 
Peaks, a spur which sheds the water on one side to the 
Gulf of Aden and on the other to the Indian Ocean, and 
which also connects with the plateau of the Isa Mahmud 
to the south. Prom Bargal southwards the main crest 
diverges south-westwards under the name of the Suleiman 
Mountains, 2,700 feet, which, imiting with the Warsangli 
forms the northern boundary of the Darror VaUey. 

South of the Darror Valley the continuous line of 
the Kurkar Hills rises rapidly to a second limestone 
plateau, which, bounded on the west and south by the 
Nogal Plain, falls eastwards, at a few miles from the sea, 
to the coralline maritime plain by broken chains of steep, 
rocky, flat-topped hills, 1,500 to 2,000 feet, from which 
numerous deeply ravined and, as a rule, dry watercourses 
find their way to the sea. This stretch of maritime hills, 
beginning in detached or continuous conical hillocks of friable 
sandstone, rises to arid, stony plains of limestone and un- 
dulating plateaux with thickets of acacias, aloes and the like 
then follow in succession large tracks of pasture in a chalky 
clay, rich vegetation and stony hills as far as the Wadi Darimo. 
From this place stony, cheerless, boldly undulating plateaux 
with wide zones of forest extend to the Agdaldanshe Moun* 
tains, south of which an arid and rugged country of basalt 
outcrop and scanty water supply — except for the luxuriant 
valley of the Wadi Dugaloho — stretches to the Nogal. 
South of the latter the hills gradually lose the boldness of 
outline which characterises them further north. The rock 
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itill outci^ops, but is frequently interspersed with sand ot 
sand and clay. The interior plateau becomes more diversified 
and undulating ; good pasturage alternates with sandy tracts 
now open and again covered with sirman bush or jungle, 
while rocky patches are less frequent ; water becomes more 
plentiful, but still is often only to be found at intervals of 25 to 
30 miles. Approaching Obbia from the north a succession 
of sandy hills extends inland for some 20 to 30 miles, while 
inland beyond them lies an elevated diversified plain of white 
sand, which at 50 miles is varied by a red clay. Some few 
miles south of Obbia the sand hills fall away gradually to the 
interior plain, already described, in which the maritime plain 
merges. 

(c) The AUuvial Interior Plain. — ^The alluvial plain extends 
for some 3 to 10 miles along each bank of the Webi ShebeU from 
the place where the river leaves the plateau country, to the 
swamp, north of the mouth of the Juba, in which the river is 
lost. The plain is densely populated, more particularly about 
Shidli, Geledi, Galwin, and behind Brava, and is exceptionally 
fertile. 

Greledi, 10 hours by camel from Mogdishu, is especially 
worthy of mention, for not only does the latter port draw all 
its supplies from the Gfeledi district, but also the town of Geledi 
stands at the main crossing over the ShebeU of the caravan 
routes between Lugh, Bardera and Mogdishu. 

(d) The Jtibch-Shebeli Plateau. — ^This plateau, a rough 
square of sides 160 miles long, extends from the Abyssinian 
foothills in the north-west to the alluvial plain of Italian 
Somaliland on the south-east, and descends somewhat abruptly 
in an easterly and westerly direction to the ShebeU and Juba 
respectively. 

The principal harbours, ports and anchorages in SomaUland Principal 
which had an important bearing on the operations are : — ^te*and 

Jibuii (French), a small but growing town with several anchorage 
well-built houses, stores and shops, clean streets and a healthy 
reputation, is situated 1^ miles south of the low, rooky point 
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of Ras Jibuti. It has a considerable and growing trade with 
Abyssinia and Harrar ; sheep and cattle are cheap and 
plentiful, and good water is obtained in abundance about 
li miles from the town, and is to be conveyed to it by pipes. 
4,000 to 5,000 tons of coal are kept in stock, and are partly 
stored in Kghters which supply vessels. 

The anchorage space for ships, 1 mile long and ^ a mile 
broad, is enclosed by reefs and well sheltered, and a£Eords good 
holding ground of mud in 4 to 7 fathoms. The harbour has 
two piers and two fixed Ughts, one white, 105 feet above high- 
water and visible at 15 miles, one red, 84 feet high and visible 
at 9 miles, while in the town are two other white lights, still 
more powerful. A third substantial pier is also under construc- 
tion. 

Jibuti is the headquarters of French Somaliland, and has a 
population of 15,000, including 2,000 Europeans. 

Zeila, the only port (and that a poor one) except Jibuti in 
the Isa SomaU country, is a town of about 50 stone houses, 
600 huts and narrow and tortuous streets, built on a narrow 
spit which is nearly level with the sea, and becomes an island 
at high tide. 

In the south-west monsoon the heat is excessive, and more 
than half the natives migrate to the interior highlands, but in 
the trading season the population is 15,000, 

The roadstead, 1 mile from north to south and 3 from east 
to west, affords anchorage in at least 3^ fathoms over mud and 
sand, about 1^ miles off shore, but the best is in 4 fathoms, 
2 miles north of the town. In the north-east monsoon a 
moderate swell sets in and increases towards afternoon. 

Bulha/r. — ^The town, standing on the beach and surrounded 
by a dilapidated stockade almost entirely washed away, 
consists of the Residency— a double-storied building of coral— 
the quarters of the native troops and pohce, a defensible jail, 
and some stone houses aU along the beach and native cutcha 
houses in regular blocks and streets, separated from the stone 
portion by a clear space of 100 yards. The permanent 
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population, Ayal Yusuf clan of the Habr Awal, numbers 
3,000, increased in the trading season to 10,000. There are a 
number of brackish wells along the beach, but no good water 
supply except when, after very heavy rain, the Issutugan 
cuts its way to the sea. 

Bulbar has an open roadstead where the surf is so heavy 
during the monsoons, especially the south-west, as to render 
landing very difficult and sometimes impossible, but at other 
times an anchorage can be found in 6 to 7 fathoms, J a mile 
from shore. Native reports say that the wind blows for seven 
days on end during which landing is impossible, as it is often 
in March until evening. A surf-beaten spit, which small 
vessels can cross at high tide, affords an inner anchorage for 
them. There is a fixed white Ught 19 feet above the sea, 
visible 8 miles. 

Berbera, — ^The town of Berbera, occupied by the Egyptians 
in 1875 and by Great Britain in 1884, is built in two portions, 
i of a mile apart. To the east, at the inner end of the harbour, 
is the native town, rebuilt since a great fire in June, 1888, 
and Consisting now of mat huts, an increasing number of stone 
buildings almost all along the sea, a few mosques, a pier, 
customs-house, and its own drinking tank, all laid out in broad 
streets. It is low-lying and was exposed, until the construction 
of a large circular embankment, to fioods during the burst 
of the rains of the north-east monsoon. The official town, 
Shaab, consists of a number of stone buildings, including 
court house, treasury, jail, Eesidency, and officials' quarters, 
and is situated on high ground which drops steeply 20 to 
30 feet to the mud and coral beach, on which, just below the 
Shaab, is a large stone water tank. Between the native and 
official town are the poUce quarters, and west of the latter a 
detached fort, from which, now, to the Shaab pier, runs a 
trolley line. The surrounding tribe is the Isa Musa Habr 
Awal ; the population, 5,000 in the hot weather, is increased 
to 25,000 to 30,000 in the trading season. Water, some- 
what brackish, is brought by pipe from Dubar, 8 miles, 
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laid on to the pier, where it gives 237 gallons per hovi, 
and to tanks in the town, having in 1893 a cubic capacily 
of 19,350 feet, of which the Shaab tank contained 10,600. 
The heat is intense in the south-west monsoon, but the climate 
is not unhealthy, except during the Khareef wind, and in the 
north-east monsoon it is comparatively cool. A little of the 
trade is with the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, but the bulk is 
with Aden, 150 miles, which obtains from Berbera almost all its 
supply of cattle and sheep, which, like fish, are plentiful. 

The harbour is the only one along the Somali coast where 
vessels can lie in all weathers, and where cargo can be easily 
loaded or unloaded. It lies E.N.E. and W.S.W., and is formed 
by a low curving sandy coral spit, which extends H miles west- 
ward, and terminates in the steep Tamar Point. It is 1 nuk 
wide at the entrance, which is free of all dangers, and has a 
depth of 11 to 13 fathoms, which decreases gradually to 5 
fathoms at 400 yards from the shore. It affords good 
anchorage and complete shelter from all but westerly winds 
in a space li miles long, 300 to 1,000 yards broad and 4 ^thorns 
deep. Steamers can enter and leave at all times, but buggalows* 
have been occasionally driven on shore, and in the south-west 
monsoon cannot leave till the evening, i.e., till the Khareef 
abates. 

OfE the official town is a screw pile pier of wood and iron 
with n^ feet of water at high and 10 feet at low tide at the head 
of the pier. The Aden mail boats and buggalows come along- 
side, and ships of 2,000 to 3,000 tons can approach within 
250 yards in 30 feet of water. An extension of the pier by 
100 yards would give a depth of 18 feet at low water, A 
pier of coral stone, used by buggalows at high but unap* 
proachable at low tide, runs from the customs-house in the 
native town into the harbour at its head, which is shallow 
and apparently silting up. 

Two and three-quarters miles west of the official town is 
a disused lighthouse, 70 feet high, but a light is hoisted on a 

------- ■!■■ _ rii, _^m.j 
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»le at its foot. There are three fixed Kghts, viz., one white 
feet high and visible 8 miles in clear weather, the other 
TO red, visible 6 miles ; Tamar Point is marked by a beacon* 
'Rais is fronted by a reef which affords protection to 
lows. North of it is Hais Island, between which and 
le mainland is a reef which affords fair shelter in the north- 
ust monsoon in 5 fathoms. 

Bandar Oori, or Las Khorai, is the principal town of the 
(Tarsangli, and the chief residence of the Gerad. It is occupied 
y the Ogais Lebbay and Ayal Fateh sub-tribes. It consists of 
wo villages, 600 yards apart, three large and six small pis6 
orts, all very dilapidated. Each village consists of 20 to 30 
Dng, flat-roofed and very large matted constructions, par- 
itioned off to contain half a dozen families, and unlike any- 
ihing else on the coasts. 

Good and abundant water is obtainable at a depth of 12 feet 
rom an old and well-built well. The sea abounds in fish ; 
Attle, sheep and firewood are procurable. Sheep and gums 
ire exported to Aden and Bombay, and guano also to Macalla. 

There is a considerable caravan trade to the interior to the 
Dolbahanta and Mijjarten tribes ; donkeys are the best means 
)f transport across the high mountains. The roadstead is 
)pen and suitable for native craft only; the anchorage is 
rocky, and the best is probably in 7 to 10 fathoms, | of a mile 
)ff shore. For three months of the monsoon, June especially, 
jhe surf is so bad that buggalows are taken to Berbera for 
safety. 

Bosaso, or Bandar Kasim (Italian), the most important 
market of the Mijjarten, is a town of four forts, washed by the 
3ea at high tide, and 100 huts, which form two quarters, viz., 
Dne for the Hard, i.e., Deshishi and Osman Mahmud, and one 
for the half-caste Arabs. The permanent population numbers 
500 to 600, increased to 1,000 during the trading season. 
Caravans resort to it from Kurkar, as well as from the War- 
sangli and Dolbahanta, and a considerable export trade is 
conducted with Aden in gums, frankincense, ostrich feathers, 
sheep and ghi. It stands in an arid plain, backed "by a, 3i'&\i^xv\, 
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mountain range, cut up by several torrent- oeds, and studded 
with a few bushes. A track connecting Bandar Ziada with it, 
continues east for 1| miles and then strikes inland past the 
hot springs of Bio Kolola. Anchorage in an unprotected 
roadstead is available at | a mile o£E shore, outside a coral 
bank, in 6 to 8 fathoms over sand. Good water is obtainable 
in wells in all the forts ; firewood can also be had. 

lUig (Italian), one of the most important ports of the 
Isa Mahmud is a disorderly collection of 40 huts inhabited 
by some 200 of the Isa Darud clan of that sub-tribe, and 
governed by Farah Sementar, who is under Yusuf Ali. It 
owes its importance to its exports of sheep and goats (totalUng 
15,000 to 20,000 annually), of ghi (50 tons annually), and of 
dried or salted meat to the Benadir coast, Zanzibar and 
Bombay. 

Ohbia (Italian), a town of 120 huts and 3 large square stone 
buildings, is situated, some 50 yards from the sea at high tide, 
on a large open and grassy undulating plain of firm sandy bcSL 
It was the chief residence of STusuf Ali, who captured it in 1884 
from the Habr Ghidir, a pastoral sub-tribe of the Hawiya which 
extends inland for some 25 miles. There is plentiful grazing, 
which, however, begins to dry up after January. Pair and 
drinkable water is found in numerous small wells around the 
town, at 2 feet below the surface ; better water is obtainable 
at a depth of 4 feet in two wells 2 miles from the town where 
fresh wells could be dug in half an hour. Important trade 
routes lead inland to Mudug oasis, 76 miles, and Jeriban 
amongst other places. The climate is moderate, and, though the 
heat is great at times, it is free from malaria. 

It is the chief outlet of Hawiya trade, but in the 
height of the monsoons is cut off from communication sea- 
wards. Dhows anchor in 2 fathoms in a shallow bight formed 
by Diga Point, 10 feet high, projecting north-east for 400 yards 
and prolonged by two rocky islets for a further 1,600 yards, 
which give shelter from south-west winds. 

Large ships can anchor in 7 fathoms in good holding 
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ground at 1,400 yards from the point, but this anchorage is 
quite unsheltered ; there are, however, no outlying dangers. 
The point forms a natural breakwater (with a depth of 4J to 
6 feet of water), inside which dhows can be beached, and 
landing can be effected by surf -boats at all states of the tide 
and weather, and by ships' pulling-boats in ordinary weather. 
There are six surf-boats ; these carry a crew of seven, and 
seven "to eight passengers, and are very crank ; their number 
could probably be considerably increased. 

Except Harrar and Gildessa and along the valleys of the Towns. 
Shebeli and Juba, there are no towns other than those on the 
coast. 

In British Somaliland (excluding the Warsangli country) 
the coastal towns consist of a few stone buildings, the property 
of the Government or of Indian or Arab merchants, and of native 
huts similar to, but on a larger scale and more substantially 
(Constructed than the gurgis* of the nomads ; in some cases the 
mat coverings are replaced by mud. In the Warsangli and 
Mijjarten country, the coastal towns are a collection of mud 
or pise huts, with a mosque occasionally whitewashed, a few 
pise or stone forts, in the latter case of two to three storeys, 
and one to six large buildings of the same materials for the 
storage of gum. The towns and villages of the middle 
Shebeli consist of a cluster of palisaded huts of durra stalk, 
and the whole surrounded by a stockade of light timber. 

Permanent settlements {Tarigas) of priests are scattered Permanen 
throughout the country. These so-called Tarigas are of |^tt\^*^ent 
importance, not only because of the influence exercised by their 
educated and, as a rule, travelled occupants, but also because 
they form the nuclei around which a portion of the nomads 
may be induced to settle, and from which cultivation and the 
establishment of a permanent water supply may radiate. 
Jowari cultivation always, and wells as a rule, are to be found 
in the neighbourhood. The most important are : — 

^iF^^^—i-i"^""^^^-"^" ■ ■ ■" ■ •■II I • « ■ ^— II gi - 

* QameX cloths used as tents, 
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In British Somcdilaind. — ^Hargeisa, under Sheikh Madar, 
a town of 1,000 inhabitants, mainly Habr Awal, with plentiful 
and permanent water supply, J square mile of jowari cultiva- 
tion, mat huts, one stone building and a breastwork, situated 
on the caravan routes to Milmil, Imi, Harrar, Gildessa, Zeila, 
Bulbar and Berbera. 

Upper Sheikh, at the summit of the pass of the same name ; 
Hahi, to the south of Sheikh, with a population of 250 under 
Haji Musa. 

In Abyssinian Somaliland. — Seyid Mahomed's tariga of 
400 huts, about the size of Hargeisa, situated on the tiig 
Fafan, and surrounded with patches of jowari ; the head of 
this tariga had, in 1895, much influence with the two Mahom- 
medan chiefs of Karanle ; Faf (6° 27' N. and 44° 17' E.), 
an important centre under Haji Mahomed Nur, with extensive 
cultivation, herds of camels, flocks of sheep and good grazing, 
and one of the reported sources of the Mullah's supplies ; En, 
west of Seyid Mahomed's tariga. 

On the Webi Shebeli, — Kulmis and other small towns in the 
alluvial plain of ItaUan SomaUland. 
mporary The nomad Somalis wander annually in fixed orbits in 

search of water^and pasturage. These orbits are generally 
marked by the zaribas of thorn bushes, called rer, in which 
the clan or sub-tribe establishes itself for a period not 
exceeding two months at a time. These zaribas are formed 
by a double ring of thorn-fence, of which the outer is often 
12 feet high, to keep out hons. Inside the zariba pens are 
made for cattle, camels, sheep and goats, and the gorgis or 
huts, which consist of a portable frame of galol-wood, covered 
with grass mats, hides and skins, are erected on arrival. As a 
further protection against wild animals fires are lighted at 
night. 

The construction of the zaribas devolves on the male portion 
of the tribe, but that of the gurgis, as most of thetmanual 
labour, is the duty of the women. Caravans form single 
zaribas of a similar but more temporary nature, while near 
the coast a low single fence as a rule suffices. 
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A regular weeldy mail service by steameis plies between o^er-sea 
den and the principal Protectorate ports. The iwual ^JJI^'*" 
durse is Aden to Berbera, Berbera to Zeila, Zeila to Bulbar, 
Uilhar to Berbera, and thence back to Aden, the whole 
'oyage occupying five days. Steamers also run two to three 
imes a week between Aden and Berbera and other Somali coast 
ports during the trading season, October to April, and 
Dccasionally also between Berbera and Suez 1,400 sea miles. 

There is very considerable trade by buggalows between the 
coast ports and Aden, and there is occasional communication 
"by small sailing vessels between the Warsangli ports, the 
Persian Gulf and Bombay. All this trade is, however, con- 
fined as a rule to the trading season, i.e, the period of the'north- 
east monsoon, November to April, when the sea is open, 
•' Bat-Furan." During the south-west monsoon, " Bat- 
Hiddan," the connection between Aden and the ports to the 
north-east of Berbera ceases, but there is no interruption to 
the country craft interportal trafi&c, which indirectly main- 
tains the communication. 

The nearest cable station to Berbera is Aden, 150 sea Submarii 
miles, or Jibuti, the same distance. 

Telegraph lines now (1906) run between Berbera-Sheikh Inland c( 
Burao and Berbera-Sheikh-Adadleh-Hargeisa. At the time and rout 
of the operations there were no telegraphs but those con- 
structed at the time (see Chap. XIV). Communication across 
the maritime plain is frequently interrupted during the 
period of the south-west monsoon by the violent sand storms, 
and during Jilal the want of water makes the crossing of 
the Haud a matter of great difficulty and risk. In the rainy 
season the Fafan and Shebeli flood the neighbouring valleys 
while south of the latter river the routes are so heavy and 
greasy that travelling is brought to a standstill. 

There are no roads in the European sense of the word, i.e., 
none fit for wheeled transport. Certain roads were con- 
structed during the operations (see Chap. XIV) and some of 
these, such as the Berbera-Sheikh road, could be rendered 
(8927) 
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fit for wheeled transport. In the hard red clay of the 
Western Hand, and in the open portions further east, roads 
could be easily made, but, owing to the greasiness and 
heaviness of the soil in wet weather, could probably be used 
only after the rains had run off. It may be noted that in 
the Hand there are no marked routes ovfer the open spaces, 
which are everywhere fit for marching, but through the 
thorn-covered portions the tracks, often narrow and easily 
lost in the dark, must be followed. These tracks, though 
wider than those of Ogo and Guban, which average about 
2 feet, are not so well kept, and are often flanked by wait-a-bit 
or fish-hook thorn bushes, which catch in the camels' loads 
and lessen the rate of marching. 

Some of the passes, in order from east to west, which 
give access from the maritime plain to the interior plateau 
are given in the following table : — 



Name of Pass or Defile. 


From — 


Through- 


To— 


Midgid Pass 


Karam 


Maritime Hills . . 


Habr . 


ToIjaaIa 


Gaha Pa ss . . 


Karani 


Maritime Hills . . 


country 
Habr 
countrv 


ToljaalA 


Duns Pass . . 


Berbera 


• • 


Dolbahanta country 


Elambidol Pass . . 


Berbera 


t • 


•»» 


»♦ 


Dubori 


Berbera 


• • 


•> 


it 


Mcriye Pass 


Berbera 


• • 


>» 


»* 


Ragar Pass 


Berbera 


Golis Range 


Habr 


Gerhajis 


tSheikh Pass . . 


Berbera 


• • 


country 
Habr 
countrv 


Ge^haii^ 


Jirato Pass 


Berbera 


• • 


Habr 


Gcrhajis 


• 
Murgo Pass 


Berbera 


• • 


country 
Habr 

country 
Hargeisi 


GerhajiA 


Eil-Anod-Murgo via 
Issutugan River Defile 
Dowei Pass 


Bulbar 
Bulbar 


Maritime Hills . . 
Maritime Hills . . 




Marodijeb 


Bulbar 


Maritime Hills . . 


>9 




Arroweina. . 


Guban 


The Bils Range 


Isa and Gadabursi 






country 





Note. — ^The names in italics are tho main passes. 
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The subjoined table shows the prinoipai routes through 
aban, in order, from east to west : — 



rom — 


Via— 


To (Distances in Miles) — 


srbera 


Siyara . . 
Gaha Pass 
Magab and Meriye 

Pass (Senag route) 
Ragar Pass 
Sheikh Pass 

Laf anig and Jirato Pass 
Malgoi and Mnrgo Pass 
Malgoi and Argan 
Coast 


Karam and Eastern Ports 

Habr Toljaala 

Habr Toljaala ; Ber, 163 

Ber, 163 ; Garrero, 210 

Burao, 80; Ber, 93; Garrero, 141; 

Bohotle, 228 • 
Adadleh, 53 ; Ber, 91 : Mayo, 99 
Adadleh, 72 

Jklelo, 74J ; Hargeisa, 106 ; Harrar, 392 
Bulhar, 41 


ilhar 


Issutugan 


Hargeisa, 105 ; Harrar, 392 


ila .. 


HambQS 

Two other routes to 


GUdessa, 156 ; Harrar, 185 
Gildessa 



Caravans, as a rule, make each day's march in two portions Marches. 

order to escape the midday heat and to give the camels 
ne to graze, in addition to the half -hour which these animals 
ve before sunset. An ordinary march lasts for some eight 
>urs, during which 20 miles would be covered, and an easy one 
15 to 17 miles. Marches of 25 miles, continued from day 

day, are exceptional, unless loads do not exceed 250 lbs. 
.d the weather is favourable ; on such marches a halt every 
e or six days is advisable. 

According to the length of the march, dependent often on 
e intervals between the sources of water supply, the morning 
d afternoon hours of march would vary as follows : — From 
or 5 to 8 or 9 a.m. ; and from about 3 to 6 p.m. 

In Guban, caravans avoid the heat of the day by marching 
night, when they can cover 30 miles without a rest, as the 
ids are good. 

The eastern tribes generally make longer and quicker 
irches than the Isa and Gadabursi, whose country, being of 
ip rock, is dijficult, and whose camels are generallv inferior 
those of the former. 

(8927) o *i 
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Camels aie used tluoughout Somaliland for -purposes 
of transport. In certain localities mules and donkeys 
are also employed, and most of tlie tribes north of the Shebeli 
have ponies, which are never used for transport purposes, but 
for fighting and raiding. Ponies are also largely used for 
riding in the east and south-east of the Protectorate. 

Along the coast the bulk of the trade is carried in the north 
by buggalows, and in the south by dhows. An average sized 
buggalow, i.e., 60 by 15 feet, can carry 270 sheep and 15 
bullocks. 

Surf boats are used along the coast from IlUg to Obbia, and 
native canoes further south. The former are propelled by a 
crew of seven paddlers and can carry seven to eight armed 
soldiers. 

Inland boats are few in number and are found only at the 
ferries, which consist of ricketty rafts, a dug-out canoe 
occasionally, or boats of planking fastened by vegetable cord. 

Seasons. — The year in Somaliland may be divided into 
four main seasons : Jilal, the dry ;• 6u, the fertile rainy season ; 
Haga, the hot season, ending with the second interior rains ; 
and Dair, the cold season, extending into January, the first 
month of Jilal. A fifth season, sultry and calm, viz., Kalil, 
is said to occur at the end of Jilal. The determining causes 
of the seasons in Somaliland are the two monsoons, the north- 
east from November to March, and the south-west from May 
to September. Anril and October, the two months intervening 
between the monsoons, are periods of variable airs and calms. 
The south-west monsoon is ushered in by rain, which is 
spread over one or two months, and its departure is marked 
by still heavier rains in the interior, while on the coast the 
second and more regular rains do not occur until November 
or December. 

As regards climate Northern Somaliland may be divided 
into four main zones, dependent mainly on elevation, viz. : — 

Maritime region. — Temperature hot, 79° to 105° in the 
shade ; rainfall slight, 2 or 3 inches annually ; wind, constant 
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»nd cool in the north-east monsoon, November to March 

squally and hot in the south-west monsoon, May to September. 

Ogro, Golis, Ogo-Ovhan. — Comparatively equable climate ; 

temperature, 40° to 91° in Western and as low as 25° 

in Eastern Somaliland, with great variation between day 

ctnd night ; rainfall, ranging from 10 to 20 inches annually, 

accompanied by mists, and spread mainly over April to 

September ; wind uncertain in the same period, otherwise 

cts in maritime region. 

Higher interior 'plateau. — Greater variations than in Ogo 

of temperature between day and night \ extremes, 56° to 108°, 

dependent on nature of vegetation, i.e., wood or grass, or on 

its absence, e.gr., bare open alluvial or sandy tracts ; rainfall 

similar to but less than in Ogo, varied in some years by 

droughts, which are more common in the arid country south of 

the Eastern Hand ; wind, strong to a gale in the northern 

plateaux from June to September. 

Valley of the Webi Shebdi, — ^Damp, trying and sultry ^ 
from March to September ; rainfall apparently heavier than / ^^ 
elsewhere ; wind slight throughout the year, except in the J 
lower portion. 

During the last decade a very large importation of arms'p*^® ^ 
has taken place through Obok and Jibuti to Harrar andT 
Abyssinia. It is possible that some of these arms have found 
their way from Harrar into the Ogaden country to the south- 
west and the Galla country to the south. But the number 
which has reached Somaliland by these directions is trifling 
in comparison with the active trade which sprung up during 
the four years preceding the operations through the Mijjarten 
and partly through the Warsangli country. These arms, 
mostly of the Gras pattern, were brought from Jibuti, either 
direct or through Arabian ports to Las Khorai and other ports. 
They found their way thence through the Naliya Ahmed 
and Nur Ahmed, Dolbahanta, across the Nogal to the 
Mullah's headquarters. The close of the south-west monsoon 
starts the period of activity in this trade^ and at that time 
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an average of one buggalow a day id said to leave Jibuti 
with anns foi the Arabian coast. Arms are also. said to be 
landed occasionally at the mouth of the Nogal and on the 
Benadir coast, and to be brought thence to the Mullah. The 
latter's anxiety to possess himself of rifles is shown by the prioe 
which he is said to have offered in 1900, viz., five camels p«r 
rifle and one per 15 rounds of ammunition. Arms of pattens 
which are said to be British, French and Russian, are also 
brought overland through Persia and across Arabia, and aie 
exported to Somaliland from Muscat and other Persian Gulf 
ports. 

^00^ The staple foods of Northern Somaliland are camels' milk 

jupplies. and the flesh of sheep and goats ; ghi, obtained from the in- 
land tribes, is largely used by the rice-eating coast tribes; 
camels' flesh is somewhat of a luxury ; cattle owning tribes 
also live largely on cows' milk, but apparently are not great 
beef eaters. Along and south of the Shebeli, cattle and dam 
furnish the staple food, but poultry, eggs, sheep and goats 
are plentiful along the river. 

Fael. The denudation of the plain around Berbera by the tribes 

that resort to it during the trading season is steadily reducing 
the available supply of fuel in its neighbourhood, while in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sea on the Eastern Mijjarten 
coast it is not plentiful. In the interior, however, it is generally 
obtainable in ample quantities. The nomads obtain fire by the 
friction of two small pieces of wood — one soft and the other 
hard — called madag, which each one of them carries. 

Water. With the exception of the' Juba and Webi Shebeli rivers 

with their tributary streams, all of which lie in the west and 
south within the Abyssinian and Italian spheres, there are no 
permanent rivers or streams in Somaliland. The whole d 
the northern, north-eastern and eastern portions of the 
country is dependent for water, in the dry season, on the 
permanent wells only, which, however, are, in the rainy 
seasons, supplemented by rain pools. The permanent welb, 
or groups of wells (for they are often found in ([roups), lie at 



intervals from each other, which intervals vary from 10 to 
100 miles, and occasionally even more, as for instance, 
between Bohotle and the Mudug wells, which is about 
130 miles. 

In these wells, called " Eil " or " ^Z," water, as a rule, 
is some 60 to 80 feet from the surface of the ground ; the 
greatest depths occur in the Dolbahanta and Ogaden country. 
Narrow circular funnels are dug through alluvial soil or hewn 
through rock to the water level, and are provided with slots 
on which men stand and pass up the water from one to 
another by hand in skin buckets. About half the water is 
lost in handling, and the remainder is turned into rough hide or 
wooden troughs, at which the animals drink. Separate wells, 
and, if necessary, separate watering hours, are allotted to the 
di&rent tribes or sub-tribes. Some of the more important 
permanent wells indicate the head-quarters of certain sub- 
tribes during the dry season. 

The other, less important, wells contain, as a rule, only 
sufficient water for passing caravans. 

In addition to the wells, water is found during the rains not 
only in pools formed in nullahs and watercourses, but also in 
ballis or depressions which contain pans, or shallow pits or broad 
tanks of clay, called las. These pools and pans are frequented 
by the tribes as soon as the rains begin, until they run dry and 
the surrounding grass is withered. In the case of the largest 
pools and pans, the supply of water will sometimes last as 
long as two months. Even after this period water can 
sometimes be obtained by digging in the river beds or 
in the pans, but in the latter case care must be taken not to 
penetrate beyond the clay layer, 2 to 4 feet thick. 

The quality of the water in pans and wells varies con- 
siderably. In the gypsum rock of the Nogal district it is, 
as a rule, strongly impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and is considered better than untainted water for aU animals 
but not for man ; in the pans of Ogaden the water is fouled by 
the flocks driven into the pools to water, whereas the tribes 
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f urthei nortti water by hand and trough ; at the begimiiiig A 
the rains the surface scum, fouled by the flookB and 
some months before, is washed into the wells, and the: 
is, therefore, at first, bad for drinking. In the 
plain water is always brackish. 

kli tribes The principal tribes in the British Protectorate are : — 

sh Thelsa 

^otonitQ. The Gadabursi 

The Habr Awal 
The Habr Grerhajis i 
TheHabrToljaalaJ | 
The Dolbahanta 1 -n j 
The Warsangli J 
All the above are distinct tribes and there is no cohesion 
amongst them, with perhaps the exception of the Habr tribes. 
The importance occupied by the family in a patriarchal 
system of government has led to the disintegration of the 
original tribes into sub-tribes, clans, and even families, which 
rarely act in unison, unless threatened by a common danger. 
Further, the scarcity of water makes the possession of wells 
a frequent cause of dispute, and the besetting sin of the 
Somalia, avarice, leads to raids and counter-raids for the 
capture of camels, which form the usual measure of wealth. 

The population of the British tribes was estimated in 1902 
at about 315,000, and the number of fighting men at about 
90,000 ; but it is very difficult to make even an approximate 
estimate of the population owing to the fact that the people 
are uomads. 

The fighting qualities and method of warfare of the Somalia 

are described in Chapter VIII. 

osition of In British Somaliland the Isa and Gadabursi, in whom 

igtho ^^^ feeliiig of race is stronger than the other tribes, had, 

xtionB. apparently, no intercourse with the Mullah. The Warsangli, 

who were ill-disposed to the Dolbahanta, assisted him only 

by selling arms, probably with a view to commercial profit 

rather than from any sympathy with his movement. In the 
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q^oring ot 1904, the Waxsangli failed to co-operate with us, in 
iccordaiice with an undertaking previously given by their 
Bultan. The Habr Awal and Habr Glerhajis, except the Musa 
Ismail, always rejected his advances, while the Habr Toljaala, 
always a turbulent tribe, and the Dolbahanta were his only 
^active supporters in British territory. Of the former the Adan 
Jbdoba welre not only responsible for supplying him with 
mnna, but also assisted him on all his raids. The Rer- 
"Siisuf and Ahmed Farah, like the Musa Ismail, were 
t'^ith the Mullah in 1900, but do not appear to have acted 
%ith him during the subsequent operations. The Dolba- 
ta, all except the south-eastern portions, made sub- 
ion to the British force in 1901 ; but, exposed by their 
idon to the Mullah's influence and unable to offer any 
istance but that of spears to his fanatical following, armed 
ith rifles, they were forced to rejoin him, when, at the end of 
901, he raided the Habr Toljaala from Lassader. The Ali 
eri and Jama Siad were probably willing followers of the 
Mullah. 

Since the conclusion of the operations in 1904, a number , 
of Ali Gheri and Eayat refugees from the Mullah have 
•ought our protection, and have been provided with live-stock 
"* and arms and located in posts on the frontier, the Ali Gheri 
a1 Bohotle and the Eayat at Eil Dab. 

In Abyssinian Somaliland the Mukabil Ogaden originally 
supported the Mullah, especially the Ibrahim subtribe 
which made submission to the British force at Bohotle 
and Kurmis in 1901. The Miyirwalal or Western Ogaden 
embittered against the Abyssinians owing to frequent raids, 
accepted the Mullah in 1900, but apparently did not actively 
support him. On the other hand, the Abbasgul and Harrari 
tribes assisted the Mullah in 1900. The Adonis in the south 
I are numerous, but are said to be unwarlike. They have, 
however, on more than one occasion fought in the Dervish 
nuiks and are well disposed towards the Mullah. 

In Ilalian SomaUland, during Swayne's operations, the 
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Mijjarten. except Yusuf All's following, supported theMuM 
and many Mijjarten fell in his ranks at Sanuda ud 
Fenliddin. but in 1903-4 they weie at least professedly 
opix)sed to him. The Hawiya and Maiehan, who axe mder 
Yusuf Ali. suilered heavilv from the Mullah's raids and wen 
forced to join him. These last are not warlike, though com- 
paratively numerous. Generally it is difficult to say exactly 
what tribes supported the Mullah, since the number of his 
followers mcreased or decreased in accordance with the lin 
or fall of his prestige. 

The British Protectorate of the Somaliland coast, once ita 
transfer from the Government of India to the Foreign Office in 
1898, and from the Foreign Office to the Colonial Office in 1906, 
has been administered by a Commissioner and CommBSidm' 
in-Chief, who is assisted by a staff of civil, political, and 
military officers, consisting in March, 1906, of aboat 30 
individuals. The coast towns of Berbera, Bulhar and 
Zeila are in charge of civil officers, while east of Berbera ov 
authority is represented by two small police and cnstomi 
posts at Karam and Hais, the headmen of Ankor, Bagnda 
Shullah, Mait and Hashau being in receipt of a small monthly 
subsidy for flying the British flag. Berbera is the head- 
quarters of the Administration, but the Commissioner movee 
into the interior during the hot weather, April to September. 

By decree, dated 7th March, 1899, the French Protectorate 
of the Somali coast was placed under a Governor, with head- 
quarters at Jibuti, who is assisted by an executive council of 
three official and three non-official members. The branches rf 
administration include a Secretariat and Departments for . 
native aflairs, police, judicial, prisons, treasury, health, public 
works, post and telegraphs, and customs. 

Abyssinian Somaliland forms part of the Harrar Province. 
The Governor of this province lives at or near Harrar. 

The relations of the Italian Government with the Mijjarfeen 
Sultan, Osman Mahmud, and the Obbia Sultan, Ali Yusuf, 
are limited to the payment of an annual subsidy. The usual 
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ohannel of oommunioation is the Italian Consul at Aden, but 
at the present time (1906) Commend atore Festalozza, C.M.Q., 
who has his headquarters at the same place, has special 
dharge of the conduct of affairs on the Mijjarten coast. 

Benadir coast and hinterland, — The government of the coast 
line from Elhur to the Juba and of its hinterland was vested 
in the Benadir Company, which held a charter from the 
Italian Government. But by a convention of January 24, 
1905, a new Benadir Company was formed, which has various 
commercial and agricultural concessions, but no adminis- 
trative functions of any sort. The Governor's headquarters 
are at Mogdishu and the Company has established trading 
.stations at various places. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Past History of British connection with Somaliland, 
AND OF the Land Forces in the British Pbo- 

TECTORATE. — HiSTORY OF THE MULLAH, AND EyEHII 

which led up to the First Expedition against thi 
Mullah in 1901. 

: Before describing the series of operations against the Mullah, 
' which began in 1901 and were carried on partly within the 
limits of the British Fiotectoiate, and partly, in the later 
stages, in the Northern Hand, in the Nogal Plain and 
in the Italian sphere of influence from Obbia on the Eastern 
Somali coast to the Mudug oasis, it is desirable to give a brief 
account of the past history of our connection with Somaliland 
and of the land forces in the British Protectorate, also a short 
history of the Mullah, and the events which led up to the first 
expedition in 1901, and ended in the fourth expedition in 
1904. 
ast history The explorations of Buiton, Speke, Grant and Baker 
jction with " tumed the attention of the Egyptian. Government to the 
)maliland. interior of Northern Africa, the Red Sea littoral and the Horn 
of Africa. In pursuance of the Khedive's* ambitious policy 
for the extension of his dominions, Massowah was purchased 
in 1866 from the Porte for 16,000?. by Egypt, which then crept 
southwards. In 1870 it acquired the coa st between Bulba r 
and Berbera, and established garrisons at those ports as well 
as at Zeila, purchasing the Sultan's suzerain rights over the 
latter town for an annual payment of 15,000?. In 1874 RaooJ 
Pacha, at the head of 4,000 men, took possessionofJ^aiO^. 
This force, one-quarter Sudanese and the remainder Egyptians, 
comprised, besides infantry, one to two squadrons of cavalry, 
and artillery with mountain guns, Gatlings and rocket tubes, 

* Ismail I. 
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«nd was eventually distributed as follows : — 3,400 at Harrar 
and in the four adjacent highland provinces, 600 between Zeila 
and Berbera, with detachments at Tajura, Gildessa, Bulbar, 
Dubar and other places. 

In 1877 the British Government signed a convention at\ 
Alexandria, which recognised the Khedival annexation of all 
tlie East African coast north of Ras Hafun, subject to the con- 
dition amongst others, that no portion of it should be ceded to 
any foreign Power, and that British Consular agents should be 
appointed at places on the coast. The Sultan of Turkey, 
however, refused his ratification. 

Meanwhile considerable improvement had been effected at 
the ports, e.gr., the construction of piers, lighthouses, quarters, 
blockhouses and zaribas, and the improvement of the water 
supply, and many benefits accrued to the country, with the 
exception of Harrar. Here Raoof Pacha had been guilty of 
oppression and illegal trading, and was consequently dis- 
missed by General Gordon, who replaced him by Ali Pacha. 

With the exception of a revolt of the tribes around Harrar \ 
in 1880, nothing noteworthy happened untiL1884, when events 
in the Soudan led to the evacuation of Somaliland by the 
Egyptians. An independent Government under the Emir 
Abdulahi Mahomed, of the old dynasty, was formed at Harrar, 
and the ports of Zeila and Berbera were occupied by detach- 
ments from the Aden garrison. 

In the latter half of 1884 and in January, 1885, the British 
Government, through the Resident at Aden, entered into 
treaties with all the tribes now under its protection except 
the Warsangli, who concluded a treaty in 1886, and the 
Dolbahanta, who have signed no agreement^ In February, 
1885, the establishment of a British protectorate over the 
Somali coast from Ghubbet Kharab to Ras Galwein was 
communicated to France, who in June of the previous year 
had occupied Obok. The evacuation of Massowah by the .' 
Egyptians was followed by the Italian occupation of that / 
port, also in February, 1885, and by the extension of its [ 
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protectorate of Erythrea southward to Bas Raheita. In this 
\j year, too, the French acquired by purchase bom the Sultan 
of Tajura the northern coast of the Ohubbet Elharab. 

Obok was soon afterwards connected by cable with Peiim, 
and provided with barracks, quarters and a pier. But the 
unhealthy climate, the exposed nature of the harbour and 
the interruptions to which the Danakils subjected the Obok- 
Harrar trade made France anxious to secure a more favo1l^ 
)L ably situated outlet for this trade. This she obtained in 
February, 1888, by the acquisition of the Mashah Islands 
and Bas Jibuti, ceded by Great Britain in connection with 
the settlement of the boundary between French and British 

I Somaliland. 

Meanwhile, but little progress had been made by any 
Powers in establishing relations with the Mijjarten country. 
As far back as 1862 a treaty had been signed with Great 
Britain in which the Mijjarten undertook to protect the lives 

. of passengers wrecked on this somewhat dangerous coast. In 
1879, and again on the 1st May, 1885, this agreement was 
. ,f. renewed with the further stipulation that 360 dollars should be 
paid annually to the Mijjarten Sultan and to Yusuf Ali of 
Alula. In 1885 the Germans obtained commercial treaties 
with the Mijjarten, but were not allowed to fly their flag. 

; They also laid claim to Warsangli territory, but Great Britain 
concluded a treaty of protection in 1886 with the latter 
country, whilst failing in extending its influence over the 
Mijjarten. However, in 1889 Italy obtained a protectorate 
over the coast between 2° 30' and 8° 15' N. from the 
Mijjarten Sultan and from Yusuf Ali, and in 1892 extended 
its territory southwards to the Juba by a treaty with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. The protectorate of Italy over the 
coast from 8^ 15' N. to Bandar Ziada was recognised by the 
Anglo-Italian Protocol of the 5th May, 1894. In 1897 the 
left bank of the Juba as far as Lugh was occupied, and in the 
following year the admiiiistration of the Benadir coast and 
hinterland was entrusted by the Italian (Jovemment to the 
Benadir Company. 
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In 1894 France obtained from the Emperor Menelek a ^ 
oonoesdon to build a railway from Jibuti to Harrar, a step 
which gave a great impulse to the development of the formei 
fto'wn, for since that jrear its population has increased from 
8,000 to 15,000, includbg 2,000 Europeans. 

Meanwhile in British Somaliland the development of its I 
trade, and the opening up of its hinterland led in 1898 to the j <Jp> 
tcansfer of its administration from the Government of India \ ^ 
-to the Foreign Office. 

During the period in which British Somaliland was under Past history 
-the administration of the Government of India the forces forces in th< 
stationed in the Protectorate were approximately of the P^^^^^'o'***' 
ziollowing strength : — 



Native infantry from the Aden 

garrison 
Somali Camel Corps . . 
Somali Pohce . . 



Number. 



110-120 

25 
95 



RemarkB. 



At Berbera, Bulbar and 

Zeila 
Berbera and Bulbar 
At all threo ports 



Part of the Aden troop* was also for a time in the Protec- I l/ 
torate. 

In thesevears four expeditions occurred, viz., in 1886 and . 
1 890 against the Isa , in 1893 against^^e _Aidagalla (Habr 
?rha)is) and in 1895 against the Eer Hared (Jibil Abukr, 
Habr Awai) west of Hargeisa. In the latter expedition some 
"20 to 30 of the Camel Corps took part, and the same number 
also in the Aidagalla expedition, in which were also 20 of the \ 
police. The most serious of these expeditions was that of 1890 / ^ 
when over 350 men were employed. 

The Indian detachment continued in the Protectorate until 
March , 1900, when thejarrival of the 2nd Battalion, Central 
(now King's ) African Rifles allowed of their withdrawal. In 
the meantimelbHelocal forces were increased and reorganized, 
and at the end of 1900 consisted of 53 camel corps, 
'8 permanent and 50 temporary military police, and 110 civil 



* Indian Cavalry. 
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police, besides a Somali levy of 470. The latter force was being 3 
organized for operations against the Mullah in place of the 2nd 
Central African Bifle?, which left the Protectorate partly in 
July and partly in December of that year. 

In the course of 1900 it was decided to amalgamate the 
forces in the East African Protectorates into one body, to 
which was given the name of the King's African Rifles, undei 
an inspector-general. In 1901 the reorganization had not 
been fully realised in British Somaliland, when the operations 
against the Mullah caused the matter to be suspended. It 
was intended that the Somaliland Battalion, the 6th Battalion 
King's African Rifles, should consist of — 

1 camel corps, 

3 companies infantry^ 

Transport, 

Militia, 

numbering 10 British and 8 native officers, and 1,037 other 
ranks. The force was to be armed with '303 Martini-Enfield 
rifles, two '450 and one '303 Maxims, and five 9-pr. B.M:L. 
guns. 

The reorganization of the Military and Civil Police into 
one body, called the Foot Police, was, however, takftn in 
hand and duly completed. 
Tistory of tlio Mahommed-bin-Abdullah Hassan belonged to the 
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" ^ ' Suleiman (or Bagari) sub-tribe of the Souther n Ogadeq , one 

of whose watering places is Galadi. He had, howeviM, spent 

; much of his time amongst the Dolbahant a, with one of wlioee' 

i sub-tribes, the AU Gheri, he had inter-ma rried. In 1900 to 

'' was in the prime of life, had travelled much, and was described 

as dark-coloured, tall and thin, with a small g oatee beard. 

During the years 1896 to 1899 the Mull ^^made several 
pilgrimages to Mecca, and joined the sect of Muha mmed Saleh. 
■ a rival of the Kadariyah, the most influent ial, and popglar 
sect in Somaliland. 

He acquired some notoriety by seditious preachi] 
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Berbera in 189A aft^r wliifih hft Tfitym^d ^'^ ^j«. tari ga^ Kob 
Faradod, in the Dolbahanta. Here he gradually acquired 
i ^^l lftP^** hy^nf ii | ij i iii (j ^iT)f.Ar--fr^Kg1 wa^rA^ and eventually 
started a religious movement in which the Rer Ibrahim 
(Mukabil Ogaden), Ba Hawadle (Miyirwalal Ogaden) and the 
Ali Gheri (Dolbahanta) were the first to join. His emissaries 
also soon s ucceeded in winning over the Adan Madoba, 
notable am ongst whom was SajT ^udv* Er~'tmsted Beu^"' 
tenant, and the Ahmed IParih and Rer Yusuf, all Habr 
Toljaala, and the Musa Ismail of the Eastern Habr Yunis, Habr 
Gerhajis, with Sultan Nur.t 

The _Mullah^ made a speci al point of breaking^ jip ^ the 
tribal feeling. ' To effect this he had offenders put to death 
J)y fellow-tribesmen, thus su bstitutin g his _ owikJ^uthority- for 
that of the headmen. 

Atthe beginning of 1899, the Mullah committed his first 
overt act of hostility against The authorities' oflto" Pfotec- ' 
jorat e. He suddenly appeared at Burao, raided other sub- 
tnbes of the H abr Yunis, and forcer the BTahmud tjefad 
Dolbahanta to join him. He then retired towards Bohotle. . . 

Shortly after this episode, in April, 1899, it was estimated 
by Consul General Hayes-Sadler that the Mullah's following 
amounte d to about3 J)00 men^ but he was beheved to possess 
only 60 modern rifle s and a small quantity of ammunition. 

In JJie following Aug ust, the Mullah again raided the Habr 
Yunis tribes, an d re-occupied Burao with a force estimated at 
5,000 meu y of whom 1,500 were horse and 200 had rifles.. 
He gave himself out as the Mahdi, and rumours spread 
that he i ntended to 'a dvance on Berbera. 

The Consul-General accordingly proposed an expedition, 
with Burao as its immediate objective. Delay was, however, 
deemed expedient by Her Majesty's Government, having 

regard to the state of affairs in other parts of the world. 

» ■ 

* Haji Sudi was an ox-interpreter of the Boyal Navy. He had been at 
Soakm and was conversant with Dervish ways and had imported many of 
their customs. < 

t Saltan Nnr was the disgraced Sultan of the Habr-Yun's-Ishak trll e> 1 
and was an outcast from his tribe. ^ 

(8927) ^ 
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^t the end of October, 189 9. the Chief of the Dolbahanta 

tribe, Ali, was murdered by or der of the Mullahs for lefusi^ ^ 

to assist in his plans, and British iiifliience was practically 

superseded in thatj>ortionof the Protectorate. The Mullah, 

liowever, apparently abandoned his project for an advance 

on Berbeia, and action against him, in co nsequ e nce of the^ 

outrages above specified, was deferred ow ing to the war in 

"South Africa, 

Early in the same month a boat from Jibuti, flyinji[ the 

French flag, conveyed a consignment of arms and ammnni tion 
to the Italian Protectorate, where, without the nonaftYif^ nf 
<ihe Italian authorities, they were bought by the SnltAn Qpin<^n 
Mahmud, to be passed on, it is believed^ later to J^hfiJIulkb- 

In December, 1899, the Mullah's foUowingjLwi ndled. and 
he retired across the Protectorate frontier to Walwa l in the 
country of the Ibrahim Qgaden. 3 or 4 days^'marf j ih y mth 
of Bohotle. Here he occupied himself in trying to combine 
the Ogaden tribes against the tribes of the Protec torate ^ 
who had abandoned his cause. 

By the beginning of February, 1900, the Mullah h ad appar - 
ently collected more rifles, as well as large supplies of gain 
and live stock ; but on the rumour of the ad vance of an 
Abyssinian force reaching him, he again retired, movini 
towards theWebi ShebeU. At this time his inunediate f ollowing 
was reported to be about 1,200 men, while it was s^dJihai^ 
the Ogadens had submitted to his authority. 

In March, 1900, an Abyssinian expedition of about 1,5(MI 
well-armed men was despatched from Harrar agunsttijie. 
Mullah, but, failing to encounter him, fell back, and was 
followed up by 6,000 spearmen, chiefly of the Gallas a ndHarrag 
tribes. This force attacked the Abyssinians in a strong zariba 
with much boldness, but was eventually beaten'back witb 
a reported loss of 2,650 men. 

Early in June, 1900, the Consul-General reported that the 
Mullah was quiescent, but that his movements had con- 
siderably thrown back the civilization of the country. 
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On the 9th June, 1900, Colonel Harrington, the British 
Agent in Abyssinia, telegraphed from Jibuti, that the Emperor 
Menelek proposed a combined movement of British and i 
Abyssinian forces against the Mullah, and recommended » 
acceptance of the proposal. 

In August, 1900, the Mullah ren ewed his activity, by a 
sudden raid, which resulted in the_capt ure of 2,000 Aida- 
galla camgl s, and, in ca using'airt hg Brjtiahjt ribes to abandon 
[aud in confusion . The Consul-Greneral reported that the 
tribes were losing confidence in our abiUty to protect them, and 
that, unless confidence was restored, they might be driven to 
make the best terms they could with the Mullah. He accord- 
ingly urged the necessity of a forward movement. 

In September the Mullah made a second raid from Milmil 
on the Abyssinian Habr Awal at Harrhe, and on the 26th 
October, 1900, the Consul-Gteneral reported that the tribes 
who had suffered at the hands of the Mullah could no longer 
be restrained, and were preparing to attack him near Milmil ; 
and that consequently the half battaUon 2nd Central 
African Begiment had been moved up towards Hargeisa. 

On 3rd Nov ember, the Consul-Greneral telegraphed that he 
had heard from Hamngton that the Emperor Menelek was 
willuig to"To-6perate with a large force, and strongly recom- 
mended immediafe concerted action, proposing to raise a levy 
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^f 1,000 men, includin g two mounted companies, with a 
jproportion of British offi cers under Captain (local Liefltii,': 

Colonel) E. J. E. Swayne, In3ian Army. TMs proposal being 
^ .ganctioned, prepara tions were T>egun Tor organizing the first 

expedition against the Mullah. 



(8927) T> ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST EXPEDITION, 1901.* 

Preparations for the First Expedition.^— The Opera- 
tions. — Advanced Post at Samala attacked by the 
Mullah. — Skirmish at Waylahed. — Subjugation op 
Hostile Tribes. — ^Attack and Defeat of the Mu llah 
\^T Ferdiddin. — ^Return op the Force to Burao.— 
Dervish and British Casualties. — Observations op 
;■'.' Colonel Swayne on the Expedition. — Operations 
' of the Abyssinian Force. 

' Several consideratioiis governed the decision as to timing the 
movement against the Mullah. In Januarv, 1901, a punitive 

. expedition against the Southern Ogadens on the Juba was in 

^progress, and it was expected that the operations would last 
jto the end of March. It was therefore desirable, if possible, 

jto defer the Somaliland expedition till our hands were free in 
Jubaland, unless it appeared that the Mullah's movement was 
bonnected with the rising on the Juba. Time also was required 
to organize and train the levy. On the other hand, it waa 
important to consider whether it would be an advantage or the 
reverse, if the operations against the Mullah were timed to 
begin at a particular season. The headquarters of the Mullah 
in December, 1900, were at Milmil on the northern boondar; 
of the Western Hand, and Bohotle, wherejL^^^ffioBgH 
that the Mullah might be attacked, after he had been dnvei 
eastward by the Abyssinians, is in the north of the Southen 
Hand. The Hand, therefore, became an important factor ii 
the operations. During the dry season, January to ApriLj^ 
tract of country is most inhospitable," and entirelydevoid ol 
water, thus rendering operations against Milmil or Bohotl< 
during the first three months of the year a matter of consider 

* See Map U. 



able difficulty. Yet, if the advance were delayed until the 
season when water is to be found in that region, the Mullah 
would find it easy to evade our columns, and the difficulty 
of infficting a decisive blow would be serious. 

On the other hand, the rainy season was perhaps the best ^ 
feom^e point of viewof otCf transport and water supply, '/ 
yet, if an efficient system of water transport were maintained, I i 
a con siderable advantage ^yer the^emy might be gained Jql.R^ 
moving in the dry seas on w hen his mobility would be impair ed V 

lorlack of water. In the latter case, however, it would not ' 
be possible to count w ith equal certainty upon the Abyssinians 
for effefi tJYP ^^-^p^^°i^-^^^ 

Consul-Qeneral J. g. Sadler and naptain (IopaI Lieut^- Ja 
Qolonel) E. J. E. Swa yne, after weighing all these considera-*^^ 
tioDS, decided that ApriTwoiird be the most favourable time to 
y^nmy nftncv. nperf^tjona^ and arrangements were made to that 
ejSect. The actual plan of operations, which was that the 
Abyssinians should drive the Mullah eastwards towards 
Bohotle where our expedition should attack him, depended 
on two main considerations, namely, the position of the 
Mullah at the tmie the operations began, and the extent to 
which the Abyssinians would allow us a freehand in the Ogaden 
country. Information at the time indicated that the Mullah 
was returning to Bohotle about the 2 1st January, 1901, in 
which case the expedition would move straight on that place ; 
if^he litood fast in the]"^eciion of lIarrardiggit,.Swayiie 
would e it'h ?^ hftvft t n wait till he was driven eastwards, or 
move to intercept the Mullah's retreat towards Bohotle. A 
direct move on Bohotle ^aTuiidesirable, as this would uncover 
the whole of the Habr Ymiis country. Accordingly, the 
preparations for the expedition were made on the assumption 
that the advance would take place in the dry season in 
preference to waiting for the more favourable season of rains, 
and co ncerted^action to tj^is effect was arranged, between . 
the British Commander and Ras Makonnen, the Commander . 

^of the Abyssinian torce. ~[ 
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Oi]_^Marcli J5th, 1901, the sitiiatioiiy however, chatt|ij ed. 
The Muliah was driven out by the AbYBsinians to the Pol- 
bahanta and was between Bohptlg^ gnd L assader. Swayne's 
operations could not, therefore, be dependent upon the co- 
loperation of the Abyssinian force or upon the ezpeditioa 
on the Juba. In these circumstances it was decided that 
with a view to prevent the Mullah from re-establishing Uis 
power in the eastern portion of the Protectorate, the expedition 
^.'1 should concentrate at Burao early in April, and opeiate 
b j against the Mullah down the Ain Valley, after making a 
preliminary move against the Ber All to compel them to e&ct 
a settlement and return the loot taken from our tribes. 

The following instructions were issued to lieutenant- 
Colonel Swayne by Consul-General Hayes-Sadler previous 
to the departure of the expedition : — 

Sir, Berbera, April llth, 1901. 

I liave the honour to address you hi connection with the operations you 
are about to undertake against the Mullah Muhammad-bin-AbdiillalL 

The object of the expedition is to capture or defeat the Mu llah and to iwt 
an en d to his movement in the Dolbahanta. Your operations will accordingly 
l>o directed against the Mullah and those who may now be found to be 
actively supporting him. 

Of the tribes who are now reported to have dealings with the MnDah, 
with the exception of the Ali Gheri, who may be exp acted to stand by him 
to the last, it is not certain which will continue to nmintain his caosQjBUS. 
he is confronted with our force. I enclose a note I have drawn up of our 
dealings with the tribes after the disturbances of 1899, and I have noted 
therein, so far as information is available, the present attitude of the Bol* 
bahanta tribes from the reports which have from time to time been received- 
This you will be able to check with information you will yourself acquire. But 
little reliance can be placed on the reports received as to the attitude of tiie 
Dolbahanta tribes, and it is probable that accurate information as to the 
attitude of the rcFX)ective tribes will not be obtained till the expedition enters 
the country. It is, however, believed that, with the exce ption of the 
Ali Gheri and possibly other sections of the Girad Farih, the majority oL 
'Ihe people who have joined the Mullah in the Dolbahanta hav e dome so 
('ithor tlu'ough fear of him or for personal gain, and that a l arge seoeding. 
"from his following may be expected when our expedition taEes the fieUL 

I have briefly recorded in the note our past dealings with the tribes in 
order that you may know what settlements were arrived at, and in the case of 
those who are not now actively supporting the Mullah, take no action which 
will conflict with those settlements. 
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For instance, the past misdeeds of the Habr Toljaala and eastern Habr ] 
Tunis tribes have been dealt with, and unless any of them now actively 
8upp(»t the Mullah, which I do not anticipate if all goes well, they Rhould 
not in any way be interfered with. 

Several of them have to settle up for loots, but this is a matter nob 
immediately connected with the expedition smd which can be attended to 
•.fterwards. 

The past and present coi^^ "^^- ^^ Jtha All Ghori oecesaitates that thej 
ah^lil Kf> p«»i;ai^*wi ^ and I propose to inflict a fine of 1,000 camel? on them, 
which you can proceed to enforce after the Mullah has been dealt with. 
As regards the Arareamah, tEe Ba Ararsamah and the Birkad, much will 
depend noon the attitude they assiune when o ur flTppiHitinn is in t^A iiol^cl. 
If they do not actively support the Mullah, I should be inclined to deal 
leniently wi^ them, our object being to suppress the Mullah and restore 



The chief danger of a largo coalition of the Dolbahanta against us will \ 
lie in the possibility of our expedition being looked upon as an Ishak p '^^ 
invasion of the Dolbahanta country. 

You will doubtless take all possible measures to allay any suspicion of the 
kind; steps in this direction have for some time past been taken here. 
With your knowledge of the country and people I need hardly warn you 
that any looting by our people of tribes who, though formerly with the 
Mullah* have since left him, smd are not now opposed to us, besides being 
impolitic, would create a dangerous scare and play into the hands of the 
Mullah by giving him the very means to effect a powerful combination 
against us which he is seeking, and which it might seriously tax our resources 
to meet. 

It is for this reason that it is specially desirable to confine our o()erations 
to the Mullah and those tribes who are now found to bo actively supporting 
him. Above all, those who secede from the Mullah and assist us against him 
must be protected, even if the tribes who accompany our force have any 
claims against them. These will be matters for settlement after the coti- 
elusion of the expedition. 

There are many claims by oiur tribes for damage done by the Mullah 
and his followers ; it is reasonable that Government should bo reimbursed, 
if possible, a portion of the heavy expenses incurred in connection i^ith the 
expedition ; and the force will expect something in the way of prize-money. / 
These should be met from any loot which is found with the Mullah, or the 
tribes now actively supporting him, and I am inclined to think that a fair 
proportion would be one-third to the force, one-third to satisfy claims for 
damage done, and the remainder for Government. This question is, however, 
a very subsidiary one, and you will doubtless not allow it in any way to pre- 
judice the main object of the expedition. 

80 &r as is known the Mijjarten are hostile to the Mullah. But informs- ' 
tinn was lecaved yesterday that four emissaries of this tribe have been i 
received in secret conference by the Mullah. The object of their visit i.< ff 
not known. ' Despatches have lately been sent by the Vice-Consnl for , 
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at Aden to the Consul-General for that country, who is now at Bai 
Alula, to move the Mijjarten under Sultan Osman Mahmnd and SottiA 
Yusuf All to cut off the Mullah* s retreat should he attempt to escape to the 
coast through their country. And I have lately addresse d the Beajdent al 
Aden with a view to similar waminga^lifi^j^^Y^_to the chiefs on th e 
southern Arabian littoraL 

^ I shall be glad to know if there is any further action which it may occur 
to you can now be usefully taken from here to prodiote the object of the 
expedition. 

In the xmlikely event of the Mullah offering to surrender, in his case and 
in that of the following — Ahmed Warsamah (known as Haji Sudi), Deria 
Arale, and Deria Gure — only an unconfGlibnai "surrender shouldr he 
accepted, no guarantee of any kind as^ to future ^ treatment pemg gii^ 
Nut, the late Sultan of the Habr Yunis, mSky. be guar anteed his life. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. HAYES-SADLER. 

Preparations ^ the result of correspondence in November and 

or the First ^ 

Dxpedition. December, 1900, between the Foreign Office and Consul- 
Greneral Hayes-Sadler, sanction was given to raise the following 
local levies : — 

Camel Corps, 100 ; Mounted Infantry, 400 ; Infantry, 
1,000. The whole being under the command of 
Captain (Local Lieut.-Colonel) £. J. E. Swayne. 

The employment with this levy of 17 British officers— 
5 captains and 12 subalterns — ^was also approved, and recruit- 
ing proceeded. 

The nature of the work is best described in the following 
eictracts from Lieut.-Colonel Swayne's report to the Consul- 
General : — 

I receiv ed orders from you on the 22nd November, 1900, to raise, as a 
preliminary measure, a sufficient number of men to replace the regulars.* 
In less than a week 250 men, comprising eight sections under the command of 
Coast Police Sepoys as N.C.Os., were raised, armed and equipped, and taught 
the use of their rifles. They were marched inland by me on the 28th 

* The result of a decision to withdraw the 2nd Battalion King's African 
Kifles from the country, and to raise 250 men to relieve the outlying garrisons 
hitherto furnished by them. The decision to withdraw the 2nd Battalion, 
King's African Bifies was duo to the representation of Lieut. -Colonel Brake, 
who received reports that the efficiency of the corps was suffering from the 
want of vegetable diet in the Protectorate and that their prolonged absence 
from Central Africa would seriously affect recruiting there in the future. 
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November, suid the regular detachments at Adadleh and Hargeisa, 55 miles 
and 100 miles distant from Berbera, were relieved on the morning of the 
1st and 2nd December respectively, suid supplies of rations and ammunition 
were taken over at both places. A defensible masonry block-house for the 
storage of ammunition was built at Adadleh. 

No rifles had yet arrived from England, so the new levies were armed 
with the spare Martini-Henry and Snider rifles of the Coast Police, and 
later on, when, on my return from Hargeisa on the 4th December, new 
sections were raised, such other serviceable rifles of various calibres as were 
available in the Protectorate were utilised. On the departure of the regulars, 
160 Martini-Enfield single-loading '303 rifles were left on loan to the Pro- 
tectorate, and these also immediately passed into the hands of the new levies. 

There was at this time, owing to the feeling of exasperation caused by 
the sufierings of the people, no difficulty in obtaining infantry recruits, even 
at the low rate of pay of 12 rupees a month, a rate 4 rupees less than that 
given to the Coast Police. On the first day some 1,200 men came forward. 
In selecting men, only those vouched for by responsible Chiefs and those 
belonging to trustworthy tribes were enlisted, no Dolbahanta being allowed 
to enter the ranks. Every man, before marching out of Berbera, was paid 
an allowance to purchase his own Somali shoes and also a piece of American 
cloth. Extra hides and spare steel were sent up with the sections, and the 
men, amongst whom were many shoemakers and workers in iron, made and 
repaired their own shoes, and made axes with which to cut thorn bushes. 
On the march thorn zaribas were made every night. 

In the beginning of December, when an expedition was sanctioned, you 
authorised me to increase the infantry of the levy up to 1,000, and later on 
to form a moimted corps of 500 men. As I was at this time alone, I had had 
to personally conduct the detachments up-country, and as this involved 
journeys of 200 miles to Hargeisa and back, I now found it impossible to 
spare the four days occupied by the journey. Much work had to bo done at 
the coast in bringing over riding camels from Aden, in purchasing transport 
animals suid supplies, and in sending caravans up-country. Estimates had 
to be prepared, suid arms, equipment, clothing, stores, water tanks, &c.^ 
ordered from England, "Egypt, or India. I found it necessary, therefore, 
to apply for the immediate services of two Subalterns in order to take charge 
of the np-country posts, and on the 2nd BattaUon King's African Kifles 
sailing from the coast, the services of Lieutenants Byrne and Walshe were 
placed at my disposal. They were at once sent up to take charge of the 
levies at Hargeisa and Adadleh (50 miles apart), whilst I continued to enlist 
men at Berbera. 

The raising of the mounted infantry gave much trouble. As soon as he 
could be spared from Hargersa, Lieutenant Byrne was sent westward to 
Debolek, where the Chiefs had agreed to bring up horsemen for enlistment. 
He raooeeded in raising 100 men, bringing their own ponies and saddles, 
bnt^ owing to the threatening attitude of the Ber Ali Ogaden suid to the 
conaeqnent diainclinatlon of our tribes to leave their flocks unguarded, 
further enlistment came to a standstill. 
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Owing to fhn hindranco cauacd. to ray plaiiA, I hacl tho honour to aiik 
l>ormifif!ion, an a preliminary measure, to deal with the Ber AIL Men, 
transport, and supplies were concentrated at Hargeisa^ and two flections of 
riflemen were sent 50 miles southwards to ohservo the horder. Ton wen 
imable, however, at this time on political grounds, to sanction an advance 
H<'roB8 our border. 

The Gadabursi, whoso Chiefs had promised to prodnoe a contingent of 
horsemen, failed to do so, although Mr. Keyser, His Majesty's Consul at 
Zeila, used every endeavoiu: to induce them to come forward. The tribes 
in this part of tho Protectorate had not suffered from the Mullah's raids, 
and being of separate origin to the Ishak tribes, were not affected by the 
latter* s misfortunes. In order to fill np my momited branoh I found it 
necessary to apply for sanction to purchase ponies and mount my infantry 
on them, and even then the Mounted Corps filled up so slowly that it wis 
not complete when the time came for starting. I had to enlist extra 
infantry to make up tho deficit, and also to arrange for getting in tribal 
liorsenicn with spears during the progress of operations. 

A number of B][iearmen were also enlisted for a transport corps. Tbese 
men were not continuously employed, but were called np for service or di»- 
(^harged as found necessary. Their duties were mainly connected with the 
charge and protection of captured live-stock sent back from the front, 
and a certain number assisted the transport riflemen, and were utilised as 
spies and for reconnoitring work at a distance from the field colnmns. Tbs 
men for the greater part received no pay but were given a bonus ont of the 
live-stock captured from the enemy. 

By the middle of January, when the first British officers began to airi^'e 
on the coast, COO men had already been raised and the detachments at 
Hargoisa and Adadleh were considerably strengthened. These arrange- 
ments not only kept matters quiet after the departure of the regulars, but, 
owing to the exaggerated reports of our strength which reached the Mullah, 
lie became apprehensive of raids by our levies and tribes on his own live- 
stock, and so confined himself to looking to liis own protection, and 
abandoned tho idea of making any further organized attacks npon our 
border. 

Altogether 21 officers joined me, viz., 1 major, 6 captains, 1 medical 
officer, and 13 subalterns. When the levy was sanctioned no local military 
establishments existed with the exception of the Coast Police, of whom 
some forty men were available for the charge of sections. Ukely men d 
the levy were made acting non-commissioned officers, and taught by lour 
Indian havildars lent me from Aden. The latter returned to India when 
the Somalis were sufficiently advanced to take charge of sections. 

The infantry was divided into two corps of 500 men each, and the 
camelry smd mounted infantry formed one corps. The Mounted Corp 
was commanded by Major W. G. L. Beynon, D.S.O., LS.C., and he wii 
assisted by Captain C. M. D. Bruce, B.F.A., who had charge of the Camel 
(^rps, and Captain J. W. B. Merewether, LS.C., commanding the mounted 
infantry. The two infantry corps wore respectively commanded byCaptaii 
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G. E. Phillii>s, R.E., and Captain M. McXeill, Argyll and Sutherland Higli- Staff. 
landers. Captain D. A. Friedrichs, R.E., was appointed Adjutant, Lieu- 
tenant Byrne, Transport Officer, and Lieutenant Dickinson, Quartermaster. 
Bisaldar Musa Farah raised and commanded one of the mounted infantry 
companies, and besides, acted as Bisaldar-Major to the force. Owing to 
his intimate knowledge of Somali customs and his influence with the tribes, 
I placed under his charge the arrangements for tribal scouting work. Spies Inielligcn 
and strong patrols were sent 100 miles south to report on the Mullah's 
movements, and to capture prisoners and so obtain information. A number 
of the Mullah's spies were caught and caravans taking supplies to him were 
captured. 

The B«r Guled of the Aidagalla were at tliis time trafficking with the rf j^g j^^.j. 
Mullah, and being an Ishak tribe in the midst of our own people, it was G-uled coe 
necessary to coerce them into good behaviour. Risaldar Musa Farah by into good 
a rapid march with two sections succeeded in capturing and bringing in behaviour 
some of the chief men, and these I found it convenient to attach to the 
expedition as a guarantee for the tribe's good behaviour. This measure 
allayed the anxiety of the levies as to the safety of their flocks duruig 
their absence. The Aidagalla behaved well, and I was able, at the 
end of operations, to express my satisfaction by making them a 
substantial present out of the captured camels. Li . February, owing 
to the Harrardiggit pool drying up, the Mullah was compelled to shift 
quarters, and consequently withdrew to the southern edge of the Hand 
desert, to a pool of water called Mersi. The Abyssinians, after the j^byssinia] 
Mullahs attack on their post at Jig-Jiga, recognised the gravity of the co-operati< 
danger to their position amongst the Mahommedan tribes at Harrar, and 
decided to address the British Government with a view to a joint expedition. 
In January a force of Abyssinians, which eventually reached 15,000 men, 
was sent down to the western edge of the Haud, from Jig-Jiga towards 
Gerlogubi, with orders to block that side of the coimtry to the Mullah and 
prevent any chance of his combining with the Ogaden tribes, with whom 
Colonel Teman's expedition was at this time dealing. Li Februaiy, owing 
to the operations of the Abyssinians, the Mullah found it necessary to leave 
Mersi. He had attempted to combine the Ogaden against them, but these 
tribes having been badly treated by him, would not now help, and on the 
punishment of one of their outlying sections by the Abyssinians, the Mullah 
iound himself compelled to retire eastward to Bohotle to our Dolbahanta 
tribeSy his own kinsmen, who have always proved to be the backbone 
of his following. 

Shipments of ammunition began to arrive at Berbera on the 10th Arrival of 
January, and were followed by the rifles on the 7th February. The newly rifles and 
raised levies were put to the work of unloading, and earned commendation ammuniti* 
by their willingness to perform fatigue work, to which, until then, they had 
been totally unused, and which is generally disliked by Somalis. All 
officers worked well together, and recruiting, training, equipment and Training. 
musketry instruction were quickly pushed forward. 

A credit was afforded me on the Berbera- Treasury, and all camels, AccouutR. 
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ponii'M, supplies and articles purchased locally were paid for on the spot in 
cash. Later on an account was opened with the Aden branch of the National 
Bank of India, in order to enable me to pay by cheque for debts incurred on 
account of transit charges and local purchases. Small advances of pay 
were made to the men in order to provide for the maintenance of theic 
families during their absence in the interior. 

Messrs. Gowasji Dinshaw Brothers transhipped all stores and brought 
them in their steamers to the coast. They performed this work welL Some 
delay was caused by stores being, through error, over-carried to Ceylon. 

The men learned to shoot quickly, and in a competition held at Burao 
in May actually shot better than the Punjabi detachment. Their volleys 
at 600 and 800 yards were well directed and fire discipline became good. 
Buglers quickly learned the few calls I found it necessary to teach them. 

The 50 Punjabis, who had been sent for from India to act as havildars, 
drill instructors, and maxim gun detachments, unfortunately arrived on the 
coast only on the eve of the expedition leaving Burao, when I had been 
compelled to do what I could with such scanty material as was available in 
the shape of police on the coast. I therefore decided to keep them as a aepante 
body and the Somalis were allowed to continue their work, the three maum 
guns, which had been fitted to riding camels, being managed entizely by 
them, under the direction of Lieutenants H. W. Thorp, Bast YoiUura 
Begiment, and J. C. Lamprey, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

Whilst enlistment was going on there was much •sickneoB in the low 
coast region, and over 300 men had to be discharged and other mem enlMed 
instead. The want of grazing also caused much difficulty. The camflb 
as quickly as they were purchased were sent up-country with sapplifii^ and 
then had to be driven out to the grazing grounds some 40 milea distant 
from the interior levy-posts. The rains which should ordinarily have fallen 
in the first week in April were insufficient to bring out the grass, and a bad 
drought followed during April and May. All animals had therefore to be 
constantly on the move, roaming about in search of food, and it became 
necessary to detach numerous parties of the levy to guard them. Even 
with the greatest care over 100 died and the remainder became so debilitated 
as to compel a postponement of the advance. 

On the Mullah's move eastward from Mersi to the Dolbahanta country, 
a corresponding change of base on our part became necessary. 

In April men and stores were shifted, partly with our own transport and 
partly with hii'ed animals from Adadleh to Bm'ao. The latter place was quite 
bare and the animals had therefore to be brought back some 40 miles to 
graze. A defensible post was made at Burao and strengthened iiith 
barbed wii'e, and supply caravans were sent up from Berbera by the 
<lirect route over the Sheikh Pass. Tlic reserve ammunition at the AdadleU 
block house was, for safety, moved to Burao. 

The tribes at this tune of the year require all their transport animals 
in order to shift their encampments when changing ground in search of 
grass ; moreover, their utiitthiIh equally with ours were dying for the want of 
food. Much time was consequently taken \ip at Adadleh in intrrviewB with 
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tribal Elders, who, however, eventually did what they were asked to do 
iu the way of supplying transport. 

Supplies were calculated on the assumption that the force would requu e- Supplies : 
twenty days' food carried for it forward from Burao, plus twelve days' calculato< 
live-stock. Besides this a month's rations was to be held in reserve at 
Burao, and another month* s food was to be sent up to Burao from Berbera 
during the progress of operations. All the suppUes sent up by me in Decem- 
ber and January were consumed during the time occupied by the organiza- 
tion and training of the levies. Lieutenant L. Murray, East Surrey Regi- 
ment, was directed to take charge of the supplies at Burao. The mounted 
infantry ponies were grazed at the foot of the Golis range, where the only 
suitable grass for horses at this time was to be found. 

Whilst the movement to Burao was in progress steps were taken to Intelligei 
stop the Mullah's sources of information. His spies in the Ishak coimtry 
were either captured or driven away ; caravans taking stores to the Mullah 
were apprehended within a radius of 60 miles, and a body of his scouts 
was surprised 30 mUes south of Bivao near Idoweina. Caravans coming in 
from the interior to Berbera were, as a rule, not interfered with, as it was 
not desirable or necessary to stop trade ; moreover, I derived much useful 
information from them. Our own spies penetrated to the Rer Hagar 
Dolbahanta encampments at Ain Abo and Baliwein, 75 miles south of 
Burao, and strong patrols acting on their information captured prisoners 
in the enemy's country, who supplied us with information. Some of these 
prisoners, after being misled as to our real line of advance were allowed 
to escape at night, in order to return to the Mullah and deceive him. In 
order to assist in this object the Dolbahanta tribes at Bohotle were ordered 
to have sheep ready for the consumption of the force at Bohotle. 

A number of donkeys were purchased to assist in hospital transport 
and to be at the disposal, for riding purposes, of twenty selected Punjabis 
whom I had decided to take on from Burao to my advanced field base. 
The rest of the Punjabis I left in the Burao post, as their slower rate of 
marching, and the amount of water and supplies which they would have 
required, would have considerably hampered our movements. 

Captain Phillips, who commanded at Burao, took the opportunity 
afforded by the delay caused by the postponement of the rains to perfect 
his men in musketry practice. 

Your orders were to capture or defeat the Mullah and to put an end to Obiect of 
his influence in the Dolbahanta country. It was borne in mind that once the expeditioi 
expedition started no support could be given from the rear. In Somaliland, 
life revolves round the cameL The people live on the milk for the greater 
part of the year, and without the camel the best grazing groimds distant from 
water would be unattainable, for sheep have to be kept near the wells. 
Without the camel the bulk of the people could not exist. 

In forming plans of attack, therefore, it was important to bear in mind 
that if the flocks and herds of the enemy could be captured the men would 
inevitably be compelled either to make terms or to collect to attack the 
expedition. 
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ility 'I'lio all-importaiit poiut wd» to march faster tkaa tho enemy and be 

itial. ablo to surprise him instead of his surprising ns* Slow movement meant 

the possibility of attack by overwhelming masses of the enemy who woukl 
have had time to collect ; and safety lay in rapidity of action and con- 
sequent disorganization of the enemy's plans. 

The Mullah's force was reported to consist of some 5,000 men, the 
greater part of whom were horsemen, and he probably had some 600 rifles. 
The tribes on whom he might draw for support probably mustered another 
20,000, but these were not able to gather together ia£ more than a day or 
two owing to the want of grazing for their numerous ponies. In additioo, 
doubtful tribes, who would probably have joined the Mullah in case of our 
suffering a reverse, possibly had some 60,000 speiarmen, and the Mijjarten 
tribes within the Italian sphere of influence, most of whom, however, were 
too distant to help the Mullah, had been estimated by the Resident at Aden 
at from 60,000 to 70,000 men. 
lama- ^^ Majesty's Consul-Greneral had sent out iHX)clamations* informing 

to tribes that only those who continued to assist the Mullah would be considered 

ribes. hostile to us, and warning them that tribes as a whole would be held respon- 
sible for the acts of individuals. I gave hostile tribes frequent opportunities 
of making their submission ; and later on, after every action, captured 
Chiefs were sent to them to explain that, provided they left the Mullah, wo 
would cease to be hostile, 
of It was intended to march direct on the Mullah wherever the latest 

k. information should have located him, and, at the same time, by striking 

out at the hostile tribes on the right and left of the line of march, to drive 
them back out of touch with him. I hoped early to capture sufficient live 
stock to be able to drop the bulk of my transport at a point within striking 



* Proclamation. 

Be it known to all concenicd among the Dolbahanta tril^es that the 
oxi>e(lition now about to be dispatched by tho Government is not against 
the Darod tribes of tho Dolbahanta; it is to operate against the Mullah 
Muhauiinad-bin- Abdullah and those who are affording him assistance. 

All persons found su])porting this Mullah will bo considered as hostile 
to the Government and will be treated as such ; and tribes will be held 
answerable for their individual members. 

All tribes are therefore required to refrain from any dealing or communica- 
tions with the Mullah, to leave that part of the country in which he now 
is and his followers are, and to warn any of their members who may bo with 
the Mullah to leave him at once as they will be held responsible for any acts 
committed by such against the Administration. 

(Signed) J. HAYES-SADLER, 
^ Bis Brikmnie Majuljfs Oonstd-Oenertdp 

Somali Coast ProUetoraU, 

April 30th, 1901. 
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of tiie Mullah and then advance as light as possible by forced 
to the attack. In order to avoid delay, which might have occurred Two coluiiii 
on, the expedition was divided into two columns, each of which formed. 
M complete in itself 200 camels being attached for water alone. The first Column h : 
fanny oonsisting of the bulk of the levy, was imder my personal command ; ^^^^ workiM 
' vu made as light as possible and a reserve of rations and live stock was 
Bom^ up by the second column, which consisted of some 20 Punjabis and 
80 Sfflmtf'^ Rifles, with a number of spearmen for transport work, all under 
hpUin MoNellL Both colimins were to march and camx) together until a 
■fourable oppwtunity of making a sudden attack on the enemy should 
MODt itseli, upon which the first column woi^d leave all transport animaln, 
oeept those necessary for the carriage of water, barbed wire and woimded 
MB, with the second column, the men relying for their food upon the herds 
iC etmelB which could be quickly driven with them. 

In the middle of May, although Burao was still parched, rain was Coneeotrat 
icpoited to have fallen sufficiently in the Hand to make a move possible. *^ Burao. 
Oi the 20th May, therefore, the levies were concentrated with some 800 
i teyuiport animalfl at Burao, and the Mounted Infantry and Camel Corps 
Ivought up simultaneously from the Golis range, 45 miles distant. 
A new site c-ommanding the wells was chosen, and strongly entrenched. 

While these preparations were proceeding, Major the Hon. 
i H. C. Hanbury-Tracy, Eoyal Horse Guards, who had been 
detailed to accompany the Abyssinian Force, had left for 
fianar, and on April 5th it was reported that the British 
Expedition had commenced its movement on Burao. 

On May 22nd, 1901, Swayne, leaving a garrison at Burao The opera 
Under three British officers with a month's reserve rations, g^fpom 
Huuxihed with the force 18 miles to Ber. The order of march Burao on 
Was generally an elastic square, with the transport in the May. 
csentre, and Mounted Corps half-a-day's manjli ahead, pre- ^^^^^ ^^ 
ceded by scouts and spies. Moimted men and detached 
parties were also sent well out on both flanks and to the rear. 
At Ber, a check of three days occurred owing to the absence 
of a number of transport spearmen who were expected to join 
from the Habr-Toljaala tribe. 

Before leaving Burao, spies and scouts had been sent out informati 
to keep two days' march ahead of the columns, and to send start?^ ^ 
back from time to time such information as they were able 
to obtain, and to capture prisoners with this object. On leaving 
Ber on May the 25th, the information that the Mullah was at 
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Yakelli, having moved there through Bohotle and Lassader, 
%vas confirined. It was also reported that the Dolbahanta 
tribes had scattered for the want of grazing ; that the Ber 
Hagar and Ararsamah had gone southward towards Baliwein 
and Bohotle, and that the Jama Siad and Barkad had moved 
westward towards the eastern end of the Bur-Dab range. 
^'igiit Night marches were made so as to avoid the clouds of dust 

which would have indicated the march of the column, and a 
line of advance was chosen to avoid as much as possible dense 
bush, and to bring the force between the various sections of 
the hostile tribes. 

Eil Dab, 72 miles distant from Ber, was reached on tlie 
evening of the 28th, after three days' forced marching over the 
waterless desert ; the mounted corps being generally half-a- 
day ahead and keeping up connection with the scouts further 
Kob-Faradod ahead. On the way, the Mullah's stockaded village, and 
village burnt. ^^^^^ headquarters, at Kob-Faradod* was burnt, the mosque. 
being spared so as not to ofEend Mahommedan feeling. 

The transport, after a little practice, was able to march even 
through thick bush at night, on a broad front of some six or 
seven strings of camels. Sufficient water was obtained in the 
rainpools at Ber to last the officers for 100 miles ; the water 
obtainable at Eil Dab an^ Ain Abo being only drinkable by 
Somalis. At Eil Dab our scouts captured a Mullah's caravan 
and located the various Dolbahanta tribes. 

As the bulk of the tribes was wavering, and it was 
probable that a sudden blow would decide them to leave the 
Mullah alone and return north, Swayne was anxious to punish 
the sections of the Mahmud Grerad Dolbahanta who had joined 
the Mullah, and raided our Habr Toljaala tribes. The tribe 
lay generally on the left flank of the line of march, and as 
there was some danger of its raiding as far as Berbera after 
the force had passed, it was necessary to take steps to 
prevent this and so to reassure our men as to the safety of 
the women and children they had left behind them. More- 
over, the troops wanted live-stock badly in place of heavy 
.- — ■" 

*See page 40. 
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of rice and dates which it was desirable to leave 

Healing from prisoners that some encampments of the 

Siad section of the Mahmud Grerad tribe were some 50 

off, near Mayo, on the left of the line of advance to 

Tahelli, Swayne seized the opportunity and sent off the 

ited corps imder Major Beynon to surprise them, the 

^ners acting as guides. At the same time the infantry of 

columns continued its march on the Mullah's position 

iih of Yahelli, approaching it by an easterly detour which, 

besides avoiding the dense bush, enabled the force to take 

^advantage of the grass plains and to make night marches. 

f^Phe colmnns reached a pool of rain-water at Samala on Arrival at 

IHbj 30th, when news was brought in that the mounted corps 

plad succeeded in surprising the Jama Siad sections of the 

r'Hahmud Gerad and capturing some stock. Swayne therefore 

^decided to await the arrival of the captured herds and to 

form an advanced base before proceeding further. A strong Adyanced 

zariba, overlooking the wells, was constructed on a low hill ^"1^^^^ 

which was admirably adapted for defence, and barbed wire 

was plentifully used to strengthen the work. Foreseeing that 

Ae captured camels and transport would prove a strong 

temptation for attack from the enemy, Capt. McNeill, who 

was selected to hold the post, was directed to double the 

zariba, and to fill water tanks to use as cover against the 

enemy's rifle fire. McNeill carried out this work satisfactorily, 

and the excellent disposition of the maxim gun on a cairn 

of stones commanding the zariba, afterwards contributed 

to a large extent to the repulse of the enemy when the post 

was attacked. 

Sections were also sent out to support the mcoming mounted MuUah's 
[ corps, which presently arrived with some 300 captured camels, *^ ^'^ 
; having covered some 90 miles and driven the hostile section 
I of the Mahmud Gerad in flight northwards, thus separating 
them from the Mullah. In consequence of this action, the 
Mahmud Gerad sent in deputations to make terms, and 
(8927) 1^ 
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bound themselves to oppose the Mullah, who would now be 
compelled to meet the force, or lose all prestige with the 
tribes. 

Before proceeding with the subsequent operations of the 
first column under Swayne, it is necessary to relate wli#t 
happened to Captain M. McNeill, who was left in zaiibi 
at Samala to guard the live-stock captured from the Jan* 
Siad and the prisoners. The British officers with McNdl ■:. 
were Lieutenants L. Murray, East Surrey Regiment : J. C. |= 
Lamprey, Royal Dublin Fusiliers, and H. Yoimghusband, ; 
Bedford Regiment ; while the native officers were Jemadars i 
Mahomed Yusuf , H. A. Abdurrahman, and Jama Siad, H. T. = 
Abdi Mahomed. Captain McNeill reported : — 

Captain I was attacked on the 2nd and 3rd June, 1901, while in zariba at 
McNeill's Samala by a force of the Mullah's men, estimated at 3,000 on the 2nd June 
commaiK ^^^ 5,000 on the 3rd. These estimates of numbers were formed on the spot 
by myself and the three British officers under me, and were subsequently 
confirmed by what prisoners, captured after the fight, told us. The force 
\mder my command numbered just imder 600, but of these only about 
370 were armed with rifles, the rest being made up of spearmen and a few 
tribal horsemen. Added to this we had to guard forty-six prisoners, about 
3,500 camels, about 50 sheep, goats, and cattle, and about fifty horses, 
I had also one '450 maxim served by Somalis and under command of lieu- 
tenant Younghusband, Bedford Regiment. The men were in a separate 
zariba from the camels, &c., both zaribas being on a gentle slope facing nearly 
west, the mfjn's zariba being above, the camel zariba below and under 
command of view and fire from the men's zariba above. The maxim was 
placed on a cairn of stones at the top of the men's zariba, and conmianded 
a good field of fire all round. The ground on all sides was fairly open, being 
practically clear of bushes for about 150 yards round both zaiibas. The 
lower or south-west end of the camel zariba is on the edge of a shallow 
pool of water about 100 yards broad. On the further side of this water 
some fairly thick bush in patches comes pretty close to the water's edge, 
and it is to the better cover afforded in this pla.ce that I attribute the enemy 
getting close up to the camel zariba. The second column got into their 
zariba on the 31st May in the evening. The first column departed south- 
east about 3 P.M. on the 1st June — the morning of the Ist June being spent 
by the second column in strengthening and making generally secure both 
zaribas. The morning of the 2nd June was also spent in the same way. 
The attack began about 3.30 p.m., 2nd June. 

About that time I saw some horsemen on a low range of hills about a 
mile to south-east. These men rapidly increased in numbers, and begai 
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to descend into the plain and come rapidly towards the zariba. X at once 
sent to call in the camels. This was well and expeditiously done, only two 
camels, which broke away, being captured. 

The animals were driven into their zariba from both sides. On the north- 
cast, side, where the greater number of camels were, they got somewhat 
crowded in the entrance, and some got frightened and broke back, one 
lot — a good 150 or so — ^getting right out into the open plain about 600 yarda 
or so distant. By this time some of the horsemen had got right round to 
this side, and I began to fear that I would lose at least a portion of the 
camels. I sent out Jemadar Jama Siad (of the Police) with one section to 
try and keep off the enemy till, at least, most of the camels had been got 
in. I supported him by turning the maxim on to the nearest horsemen. 
Jama Siad performed his work in a most excellent manner, as he not only 
kept off the enemy till the camels near the zariba were brought in, but he 
also advanced well out into the plain and brought in all the camels which 
had gone out. Some of the horsemen had got right round by now — a good 
way out — but by keeping the maxim on them, supported by long-range 
volleys from the Punjabis, we did much to check them, lieutenant Murray 
had also gone outside the south side of the zariba with two sections and got 
all the camels in on that side. Meantime, the enemy had kept pressing on 
from the south, the horsemen being supported by a large number of infantry, 
mostly armed with spears, but some had rifles from which they kept up a 
somewhat irregular fire on the zariba, from which we lost two men and two 
horses killed and one man wounded. The enemy advanced in the most 
plucky fashion, but not a man got up to the zariba, though some were shot 
close to it. By this time it was getting pretty dark, and the attack slackened 
and finally cea^sed for a time, though the enemy kept up an irregular fu'o, 
which, however, did no further damage. The enemy did not go far back, 
however, but remained fairly close. They had so far failed in both their 
objects, i.e., to carry off the camels and get into the zariba. Just previous 
to this I sent Lieutenant Lamprey to hold the lower edge of the camel zariba, 
as I much feared the results of the enemy getting in among the camels. 
It was very well I did this, as a determined attempt was made soon after 
dark to rush the north-west comer of the camel zariba. Some of the enemy, 
assisted by the darkness and the more favourable nature of the ground 
near here (on the further side of the water), got right up to the zariba, 
and were shot down practically touching it — on the outside, however, 
not a man got inside. At the same time another attack was made on the 
north-east maxim corner of the zariba. This was held by the seven men 
who worked the maxim and by twenty- two Puajabis. The outside of the 
zaziba was well protected by wire, which considerably delayed the enemy. 
This and some good shooting by the Punjabis checked this rush also, about 
ten dead bodies being found round and near this part next morning. No 
further attack was made during the night, but a dropping fire was kept up 
by the enemy till about 10 p.m. After this we were left in peace, but the 
enemy could be heard all night moving about in the bush and calling to eacti 
other. They must have carried away a lot of dead and wounded during the 

(8927) \i 1 
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night — a pretty good proof of this being that we subsequently found about 
ten or twelve of their horses dead at various places round the zariba. Then 
were no saddles or bridles on any of them. Our total loss so far was two 
killed and one wounded. 

On the 3rd June, as soon as it was light enough to see, I thoroughly 
examined aJl the ground roimd about and the hiUs near with a powexM 
telescope, but could only see about ten horsemen and two foot men to tho 
east. These men were about 3 miles off and going directly away from us, tbej 
soon dLsapx)cared from sight. About 8.45 a.m. a large and rapidly increasing 
number of foot men began to issue from tho hills to the south. Tbey 
rapidly extended out till they were in one long line several ranks deep. They ' 
advanced straight on us, gradually opening out and enveloping south and - 
south-west sides of men and camel zaribas. At a distance of 1,200 to 1,500 f 
yards out, the line extended from a point behind and to the east of the ^ 
maxim gun cairn to a point well out and beyond tho broken ground on 
further side of water at lower (west) end of the camel zariba. They came v 
on at a steady pace, opening out as they came and keeping a good general -; 
line. At about 400 yards they opened fire. I should say they must haw 
had 70 or 80 men armed with rifles, and from this fire we suffered several 
casualties, though luckily most of the bullets went high. I ordered my men 
to reserve their fire till the enemy were within 600 yards of the zariba* 
This they did, not a shot being fired till then. We then opened a heavy fi» 
from both rifles and maxim, the result of which was that not a man go^ 
within 150 yards of the south or east sides of tho zariba, though they 
advanced most pluckily. 

Lieutenant Lamprey, with some transport and spearmen again held 
tho camel zariba, and here the brunt of the fighting most decidedly fell, as, 
in fact, it did the previou** day. 

Aided by the more favourable cover to the west and south-west, the 
enemy got quite close up to the zaiiba, about 30 dead being foimd near this 
end alone, 15 of which were dragged out of the water close to the zariba. 
However, Lieutenant Lamprey and the men under him proved quite equal 
to holding their own, and, as on the 2nd instant, not a man got into the 
zariba, though several were killed close up. Two of our speaunnen were 
killed and one wounded by spears in this zariba. This was the only part 
that was seriously threatened, and to Lieutenant Lamprey I wish to give 
every credit for the way he held this zariba. Had the enemy succeeded in 
getting into this zariba it would have been a very serious matter, as they 
could have collected there under cover of the large nmnber of camels collected 
in it. They could then have advanced up to attack the lo^er edge of the 
men*s zariba still under cover of the camels till quite close up, and even if 
they had not succeeded in getting into the upper zariba they would almoBt 
to a certainty have been able to lot out all the camels from the lower end. 
After this rush was stopped the enemy retreated, nor did they renew the 
attack. Oiu: total loss for the two days' fighting was nine killed and nine 
wounded (one wounded since dead). We actually found 180 enemy dead 
roimd the zariba, and took five prisonei's. I estimate the enemy's tutal kws 
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at 500 killed and wounded for these reasons : 180 dead actually counted 
on the actual scene of fighting, and I am practically sure that at least 20 dead 
have never been found, having got away wounded and died some distance 
out. This makes 200 dead. Now, if it is taken into consideration that 
the enemy were all round us (as we know they were) on the night of the 2nd 
June, it is clear they must have carried ofif a large nimiber of dead and 
wounded, and if we further reckon two men killed out of five hit — ^in my 
opinion a liberal allowance — ^the numbers of the enemy killed and wounded 
should be 200 killed and 300 killed and wounded, including all carried away 
on the night of the 2nd instant. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that I was particularly pleased with 
the work of all the British and native officers of Ihe column under me ; 
they all did their work in a manner that left nothing to be desired. 

To return to Colonel Swayne's movements. On June 2nd, First colunc 
after the ponies of the mounted infantry had had a day's inarch on 
rest after their hard work, the first column, leaving behind Mullah. 
all surplus rations, and taking only water and hospital 
camels, and driving eating camels for rations, moved on 
to Waylahed, to which place the Mullah had by this time 
transferred his headquarters. The direct route through the 
difficult Higloli Pass, where an attack under unfavourable 
conditions for the force might take place, was not used, a 
detour being made across the open plains eastward towards 
Tifali and Las Anod, at which place Swayne succeeded 
in interposing his force between the Mullah and the Mahmud 
Gerad Dolbahanta. 

In retiring to his headquarters after his successive skirmish ai 
reverses at Samala, the Mullah had passed his force through Waylahed. 
the hills in detachments separated from one another by a 
considerable interval, and thus, the scouts having given 
timely warning, Swayne was able to push between the hostile 
detachments and complete their discomfiture. The Mullah 
himself, together with Haji Sudi, Sultan Nur and others, was 
found with some 500 horsemen, and appeared at first to 
intend to attack the rear-guard, but on the mounted troops 
under Major Beynon being withdrawn from the front to 
oppose him, his horsemen broke into groups, and, when 
pursued, split up into small parties, attempting to escape by 
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a score of practicable passes over the stony hills. This 
occurred about 5 p.m., and Swayne, deciding to cany the 
pursuit through the night, divided the mounted troops into 
several detachments, and followed up the tracks of the 
largest party himself with the pick of the horsemen. Mean- 
while three companies of infantry (450 men) were moved up 
in support and the transport was zaribaed at the foot of 
a low hill, protected by two companies. 

The pursuit was carried on until it was too dark to see 
tracks, which became lost in dense jungle and scattered in 
every direction. Having no guides, a halt was made until 
dawn, when the column again proceeded, and, eventually 
reached Waylahed, which, with Ana Harigli, formed the 
Mullah's chief centres. 

At Waylahed some horses and prisoners were taken, and 
the native encampment, large enough to contain 10,000 people, 
was burned. As the men and horses had not been watered for 
twenty-six hours, Swayne decided to retrace his steps and 
rejoin his infantry which he met on the way about 3 p.m. 
on the day following the night pursuit. The horses were so 
fatigued that it was found necessary to leave them behind- 
some of them could not even walk. During, and previous 
to, the pursuit some fifty of the enemy were killed and 
some fifty taken prisoners. Forty-five horses were captured 
and several rifles. 

On the pursuit being continued, a combined movement of 
the force was made on Ana HarigU, where some more of 
the enemy's fugitives were killed and horses captured. From 
Ana Harigli the tracks led eastward, and following them up 
the force reached Courgerod and Ben Tagla (about latitude 8° 
and longitude 48°) on June 12th. On the way more prisoners 
were made and horses and camels captured ; an important 
horseman of the Ali Gheri being killed amongst others. 

It was found that the enemy had only watered at Ben Ta^, 
and had then moved south into the Hand. Reconnaissances 
were therefore sent out in all directions on the 12th and 
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the 13th, one under Lieutenant O'Neill penetrating eastward 
to latitude 8° 5', longitude 48° 30', and one under Eisaldar 
Musa Farah (Camel Corps) going south to within a day and a 
half of Mudug. It was discovered that the Dolbahanta 
allies of the Mullah had retreated south-eastward towards Illig, 
and that the Mullah himself, with all his herds and flocks, had 
fled due south across the Hand to Mudug, abandoning his 
camels, bullocks, ponies, Ac, and leaving his gurgis* standing. 
Having an insufficient number of water-tins to take the force 
across the Hand at this point, Swayne found it necessary to 
relax the pursuit until he could obtain a supply from 
McNeill's zariba, towards which he now marched. He hoped 
to receive a sufficient number of tanks, &c., on the way (these 
being sent to meet him), and to be then in a position to proceed 
with the punishment of the Ali Gheri, whilst awaiting instruc- 
tions as to whether he should enter Italian territory at Mudug. 

During these operations it was ascertained from the Action of 
prisoners captured that Sultan Osman Mahmud had aided Ma^mu^'*" 
the Mullah in his escape. An asylum had been granted him 
in Mijjarten territory, and the Sultan himself had sent 
caravans of arms, &c., to aid him, while some Mijjarten 
emissaries had actually escorted the Mullah's cattle to Mudug. 
Captain Friedrichs succeeded in capturing one of these cara- 
vans while on its way from Bosaso to the Mullah, and it con- 
tained amongst other things, three rifles and a quantity of 
ammunition in rice bags. In view of this information, 
letters were sent to the Mahmud Grerad, Berkat Gerad, 
Sultanf Yusuf Ali, and Sultan Osman Mahmud, offering a 
reward for the capture of the fugitive prophet, and the Berkat 
and Mahmud Gerad were asked to come into the British 
camp. 

As the pursuit of the Mullah to lUig would probably 
bring the column into collision with Sultan Osman Mahmud, 

* Camel cloths used as tents. 

t Yusuf Ali was the Sultan of Obbia, who had hitherto been loyal to 
the British o«iise. 
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asks who was an Italian prot6g6, Swayne considered it incumbent 
^^' on him, before proceeding across the Hand, to obtain in- 
structions. He therefore wrote to the Consul-Gteneral from 
Heli Madu on the 13th June as follows : — 

My force is, I consider, adequate in the present state of my information, 
but should it transpire that the Mijjarten forces are stronger than I at present 
think thcni to be, I shall, with your approval, concert nieasures with the 
AbyKsinian force operating west of me between Gerlogubi and Bohotlc. 
The Mullah has probably lost all chance of dominating the northern T)ol- 
bahanta, but I am not at all satisfied that he may not hereafter return and 
re-establish his authority with the southern Dolbahanta. 

It is a fortunate thing that the Kayat tribe, which most strongly sup- 
l)i>rted him, appears to have suffered the severest losses. 

It is not in any case probable that, provided the Protectorate main- 
tains a moderate police force available for immediate action, the Mullah 
can again disturb the peace of the Ishak country, although, possibly, he 
may compel the Dolbahanta tribes south of Biu: Dab to fly to us for pro- 
tection or to accept his domination. 

It is a question, having regard to the possible forces which may l)e 
developed against us, and also having in mind the extra expense entaikd 
by prolonged operations, whether the force should leave matters as 
they are or go on. But, as the ItaUan territory and prot^g^s would become 
involved, I think it best to leave this matter to you. 

Captain Fi'iedrichs goes in command of some 300 rifles, escorting back 
over 2,000 captured camels, and will await your reply at Burao. 

I shall be glad to get your instructions as soon as possible, and will 
meanwhile deal with the Ali Gheri tribe. 

All the officers with me are well. I have not, however, heard from 
Captain McNeill, and cannot therefore say, but Captain Friedrichs will 
inform you. Xo opportunities of communicating occurred before this, 
owing to groups of the enemy's horsemen being on the road. 

Consul-General Hayes-Sadler received Swayne's despatch 
on June 20th, while at Sheikh, and at once represented the 
situation to the Foreign Office. He pointe'S out that if Swajme 
now withdrew from pursuing the Mullah there would be no 
finality to the fanatic's movement, and that he might at any 
time return to the Dolbahanta and redominate that province. 
He was of opinion that as the Mullah could not be left at 
Mudug, so close to our Protectorate, arrangements should be 
made with the Abyssinians for a concerted move with Mu Jiig 
as the final objective. His Majesty's Government were, 
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bcwrever, unable to authorize the pursuit of the Mullah into 
the Italian sphere, and considered that the operations should 
terminate subject to any action which might be indispensable 
in the.Ali Gheri country, and that Burao should be occupied 
by a mobile force for the protection of the Dolbahanta. These 
instructions did not, however, reach Swayne until the 
expedition was on its way back to Burao at the end of July. 

Having satisfied himself that the Mullah had actually Swayno 
escaped to the Mijjarten, with the collusion of the Mijjarten operaticms " 
people, and seeing that provision for more water than he had !f^|^®^ ^^.^ 
at Beretabli was necessary, Swayne decided to effect a juncture 
with McNeill at Lassader, south of Samala, and there receive 
from him the necessary water-tins to enable the column to 
proceed, if necessary, across the Haud to Mudug in pursuit of 
the Mullah. He consequently moved ofE and met McNeill's 
detachment 15 miles south of Samala without incident, the 
road back from Beretabli being marked by the bodies of men 
wounded at the zariba who had died on the road. There 
was, therefore, no doubt that McNeill's estimate of casualties 
was fairly correct, and that, including the losses inflicted on 
the Mullah by the column, he could not have lost less than 600 
men killed and wounded. It was also clear that the Kayat, 
Adan Madoba, Rer Hagar, Ali Gheri, Jama Siad, Nur 
Ahmed, and Mijjarten tribes were all implicated in the 
attack on the zariba, as was evidenced by the bodies of men 
actually shot, and by wounded men found on the road. 

In these circumstances, Swayne resolved to punish these 
refractory tribes. On the 19th June, by making forced 
marches, the Rer Hagar karias were surprised at Jillib, and 
more karias* of the Rer Hagar and Ararsamah were attacked 
at dawn on June 20th some 20 miles further on, with the 
result that over 3,000 camels, 20,000 sheep, and 620 cattle 
were captured. 

The effect of these sudden seizures and attacks on the Jama 

♦ Tribal eucampmenta 
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Siaci and Rer Hagar had a salutary effect. Overtures weie 
made by both tribes, also by the Nur Ahmed, and the Berkat 
expressed their willingness to come in. 

It now only remained to compel the Ali Gheri to come to 

terms. By July 8th this tribe was subdued after suffering a 

loss of some 50 men and 6,000 camels. The Elders came in and 

some 25 of them were sent north to Berbera. 

inian While at Kurmis, Swayne tried to communicate with the 

Abyssinian force operating on the western side of the Hand, 

but his scouts returned from Grerlogubi, reporting that the 

Abyssinians had gone south-westward in search of food, 

and had then marched back to Harrar. He received a letter 

from the Abyssinian Commander by a roundabout way, 

asking for instructions, but found it too late to assist him, and 

many of the Abyssinians died for want of food. 

h In the meantime the Mullah, who had succeeded in getting 

ibii! together his more fanatical followers* at Mudug, being 

threatened from the south by Sultan Yusuf Ali, of Obbia, and 

finding his retreat to the Ali Gheri country blocked by our 

levies, moved north again across the. Hand to the neighbour- 

liood of Beretabli in British territory. 

s of As it was important to give the Mullah no time to re-estab- 

gj^ig lish his authority with the tribes, Swayne determined to 

»piy transport his force once more across the breadth of the 

Dolbahanta country and attack him, but on coming up with 

the enemy's rearguard near Courgerod orders of recall reached 

the force. Swayne was now over 340 miles from the coast, 

with no support nearer than Burao, 150 miles distant, and to 

retreat before an active enemy, through a country teeming 

with possible enemies, was courting serious danger. He 

therefore decided on the offensive, and proceeded to break up 

the Mullah's force before returning to Burao. 

il at Arriving at Courgerod after an 18-mile march at sunset 

erod. 

* These men were called Derawesh (Dervishes), and were luider oath to 
fight for their religion. 
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on the 16th July, his scouts, who had been sent ahead, 
located the Mullah at Ferdiddin, some 14 miles eastward, 
S^p^ayne decided to continue the march the same night and 
attack the enemy at dawn. 

There was no moon, so, in order to enable the column to 
get through the bush, only the maxim, hospital, and water 
camels were taken forward, some sixteen animals all told, 
'while the rest of the transport was left at Courgerod in a 
strong zariba. 

The strength of the colunm had been reduced (owing to the Column 
necessity of detaching parties to escort captured animals and 5xk)"^^^ ^ 
prisoners back to Burao) to about 700 rifles, 100 of whom 
were left to guard the transport at Courgerod. The mounted 
troops numbered about 75 men, exclusive of some 350 to 400 
Dolbahanta tribal horsemen upon whom no reliance was to 
be placed. 

The force started at midnight preceded by scouts, and by( Action at 
dawn had descended into a shallow, bush-covered valley. 17^;!^ ^^' 
Here some prisoners were captured, who reported the Mullah's 
villages to be just beyond a spur on the right of the valley,/ 
about 3 miles distant. The Mounted Corps was accordingly 
sent forward at a trot to reconnoitre and report, while the 
column assumed the following formation of attack : — \ 

The Head-quarter escort (Camel Corps) in the centre, with \ 
Lieutenant F. A. Dickinson's company as a reserve ; the 1st ; 
Corps under Captain Phillips on the right flank to crown the \ 
hills, and the 2nd Corps under Captain McNeill to keep on ''\' 
the left over the plain ; all units being warned to keep well in 
touch of the centre, and not to be led into a disorganized / 
pursuit. 

The small Mounted Corps, some 75 men all told, under feeconnais- 
Major Beynon, imder whom were Captain Friederichs and ^^^ ^. 
Lieutenant Walshe, soon rounded the spur some two miles Corp-. 
ahead, followed by 350 tribal Dolbahanta horsemen, while the 
Head-quarter Camel Escort was moved up as a link to connect 
with the colunm. : 
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Heavy firing commenced almost immediately behind the 
spur and along the hills above, and the Dolbahanta horsemjen 
at once galloped back. Becognising that the mounted bianch 
I must be more heavily engaged than he had intended, Swayne 
; directed the reserve company, under Lieutenant F. A. 
■ Dickinson, to move to the edge of the spur, whence a 
I commanding fire could be brought to bear on the enemy in 
; the plain, while the rest of the troops were ordered to 
I oxkMid and follow quickly in the order previously inti- 

Lieutenant Dickinson's men doubled over the intervening 
two miles and seized the spur, suffering somewhat from the fiie 
of the enemy on the conamanding hills beyond. Thanks 
to the fire of the Head-quarter £scort, however, that portion 
of the enemy which was in the bush in the plains, and was 
, then attacking Major Beynon's Mounted Corps, was checked, 
and the latter were able to fall back on the spur, but not 
before a number of our men were killed and wounded. 
Lieutenant Dickinson was among the latter, and the maxim 
camels and some ponies were shot down. Our Somalis, how- 
ever, clung steadily to the spur, and even managed, of their 
own accord, to disentangle the maxims from the dead camels 
and bring them into action on commanding ground. 
^ork of first rjij^^ advance of Captain Phillips' corps over the hills on the 
right had now brought a considerable volume of fire to bear 
on the enemy in this direction, with the result that the 
dervishes were compelled to take cover and fire from behind 
boulders and bushes. This fire, however, did not last long, 
for Lieutenant C. H. Stigand's company, which was on the 
extreme right, presently outflanked the enemy and compelled 
him to retire. 

Immediately the enemy's attention was occupied by the 
1st Corps, Lieutenant Dickinson's men went forward, under 
a native officer, and, descending at a run down the further 
sidey of the spur, drove the enemy from the hills beyond. 
The dervishes' casualties became so heavy when they lost 
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over that they gave way all along the line and the retire- 
neat became a rout. 

In the meantime, the 2nd Corps advancing steadily on the Work of 
eft, drove back the enemy which had been engaged with the under Capt 
Komited Corps, and, moving fast through the bush-covered ^^N^i^l- 
plain, outflanked the dervishes on the left. The enemy then 
Qomited their ponies and galloped into the bush, continually 
losiDg men by our rifle fire. The pursuing force reached the 
Xullah's encampment and /after burning it, chased the enemy 
for five miles or so through the dense bush. The enemy tried 
fere and there to make a stand, but could not face our fire, 
and entered considerable loss. 

The Dolbahanta horsemen, on whom no reliance had been \ L^ 
jdaced, took no further part in the fight, but galloped away to / ^ 
loot the Mullah's flocks and herds. 

Captain Friedrichs was killed at the commencement of the Death of 
iction. He had been sent forward by Beynon with pHeiWchs. 
Jome of the Mounted Corps to act as an advanced party, and, 
seeing the enemy on the hills some distance to his front, he 
concluded that the plain was clear of them, and advanced into 
some very dense bush where an ambush had been prepared. 
Immediately firing broke out, Beynon moved up, dis- 
mounted, in support ; but nearly half his camels and ponies 
were almost immediately shot, and the enemy's riflemen, 
increasing in numbers at every moment, advanced, completely 
outflanking the Mounted Corps on both flanks. Beynon 
then directed a retirement. Owing to the loss of their mounts, 
the men could not get away without suffering loss, but the j 
casualties would have been much heavier had not Lieutenant 
Dickinson's company and the 1st Corps checked the enemy by i 
firing from the spur. . "* 

On the pursuit being continued, the enemy fled south. Pursuit of 
across the Italian border, into the dense bush of the Ilaud,.^^®™^* 
leaving dead and wounded everywhere, and scattering in all! C^ 
lirections. 

After the pursuit had been continued some miles the cohe- 
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sion of our levies became somewhat loosened, so McNeill, 
who had got ahead of the 1st Corps, decided to make a check, ( 
and reorganize his men. Here he was joined by a company 
of the 1st Corps, under Lieutenant C. H. Stigand, Boyil 
West Kent Regiment, which had, by Captain FhillipB' order, 
assisted in the pursuit, wheeling round from our right flank. 

By this time the force was nearly 50 miles distant from itB 
last watering-place, and there was no water nearer than Bere- 
tabli. The water-tanks, with Lieutenant C, H. Taylor (Toik 
and Lancaster Regiment) at Courgerod, were nearly empty, 
the men had expended the water they carried themselves, 
while only six camel-loads of water remained for the wounded 
men. The ponies and camels of the Mounted Gorps had not | 
been watered since the evening before, when only a limited 
quantity was given, while many ponies and camels had been 
killed or wounded by the enemy's rifle fire. The Dolbahanta 
horsemen, moreover, were useless, and had disappeared. 

«turn to ^^ In these circumstance§, and being also in some anxiety as 

to his wounded, Swayne found himself compelled to abandon 

I the pursuit. After giving the men a few camels for their meal, 

-yT- 1 collecting and burying the dead, and arranging for the carriage 

— I of the wounded, he returned the same evening to Courgerod 

I (14 miles), arriving at the zariba at nightfall. 

It is worthy of notice that from midnight on the 16th to 
midnight on the 17th, during which time they had drunk 
nothing but such water as they carried, the men had marched 
40 miles, and had fought an action in dense bush and over 
stony hills. 

)ervi8ii Among the enemy, the Mullah's own kinsmen, the 

backbone of his following, had been severely handled. Over 
GO dead bodies were counted on the ground and the pursuit 
came across many more, a large number of Sheikhs and well- 
known men being found amongst the dead. From subsequent 
reports, it was found that the Mullah's following never stayed 
their flight into the waterless desert for five days, and few 
reached the wells of Mudug and Bia-Aun alive, fur 
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ambexs died of thirst by the way. The Mullah himself, his 
m, and his Cluef Adviser, Haji Sudi, were reduced to makinfil a V 
ee of the water found in the stomachs of dead camels, whileu^f 
us chained prisoners escaped and his supporters scattered in \ ^ 
iQ diiectdons seeking their own safety. 

No water being found at Courgerod, Swayne's force moved March to 
at dawn on the 10th June, down a steep ravine to the plain ^l^ * ^ 
bdow, marching on a made road, possibly of Phoenician or 
Indian origin. It reached Heli Madu, the first watering place 
ance Las Elberdali, some 80 miles back, at mid-day on the 
18tti. Here a halt of half-a-day was made in order to fill water- 
tanks, and to enable Lieutenant H. St. G. Boulton, I.M.S., to 
look after his wounded. Beretabli, where a detached portion 
of the Mullah's force which had not taken part in the fight, 
was reported to be, was also reconnoitred, but the horsemen 
reported that the enemy had fled. 

Marching some 20 to 25 miles a day, Swayne con- 
nected up with his advanced base at Tifali and moved 
bo Burao via Eil Dab, going through the site of Captain 
McNeill's zariba at Samala. At Eil Dab the column was 
met on the morning of the 24th July by a party of the mounted 
corps which had returned from Burao under Captains Mere- 
wether and Bruce, and finally reached Burao on the 29th aixd 
30th JuJy, 1901. During the last 150 miles of the return 
journey no good drinking water for Em'opeans was found, 
but the Somalis managed to procure water at Eil Dab, whence 
they easily traversed the 95 miles to Burao subsisting on 
the water they themselves carried, supplemented by a few 
tanks. The wounded were brought back some 350 miles 
to the coast on camels or on stretchers carried by the prisoners, 
only one man dying on the way. During the operations the 
force suffered the following casualties : — 
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Killed in action . . 
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• • 

• • 

• • 


2 






23 


Wounded 


1 


2 


•5 


26 


Total .. 






26 
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In his final report on the operations, Colonel Swayne made 
the following observations : — 

The levies had covered some 1,170 miles in three months, including 
delays at Burao, and had frequently marched 30 miles a day. On days of 
action, as at Odergoeh, on two occasions in the Ai-wsamah country, at 
Kurmis, and on several occasions in the Ali Ghcri comitryr and at Ferdiddin, 
40 miles had been covered or over. Besides this, detached sections and 
companies had traversed an aggregate distance of 1,700 miles. This does 
not include the work of parties of scouts and spies, who frequently worked 
two days ahead of the force. 

The infantry carried, besides rifle, bayonet, equipment and 100 rounda 
of ammunition, two days' rations of dried meat and dates and a sheep-skin 
containing about a gallon of water. Blankets and superfluous clothes were 
left behind at Biurao. Every British officer was moimted. 

Although the men in some cases were excited in action, they soon 
settled down to work, and on no occasion did the loss caused by the enemy's 
rifle fii*e affect them so as to cause them to hesitate in their advance. At 
Ferdiddin the Somalis, of their own initiative, extricated the maxims from 
the dead camels and worked them, paying proper attention to sights and 
trial shots. They took up new positions whenever the advance of the 
infantry rendered tliis desirable. In the same action, the Mounted CorpSi 
which had suffered severely in men and animals, was ordered to temporarily 
fall back on the infantry, but advanced again with them directly a forward 
move was made. 

No attempt had been made to teach the men, in the limited time available, 
anything except generally to obey orders, to shoot and to learn the formatiana 
and movements necessary for general cohesion. They could march well, 
and being all more or less used to intertribal fighting, they quickly adapted 
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liemselves to our tactics. They understood the care and loading of trans- 
ort animals, could live on meat alone, and could easily go for two days 
obfiistiiig only on the water they themselves carried. 

I found no difficulty in at once finding as many riders as were necessary 
o ntilise such ponies as we were able to buy or capture. 

Some difficulty occurred at the start owing to there being no non- 
ommissioued officers or training stafi available, the men we eventually 
aed. for this pui^pose being merely coast policemen, some of whom had less 
ban a year's service. The men learned fast, however, and directly non- 
ommissioned officers began to come forward from amongst them there 
^as no further trouble. 

It was not advisable nor was it necessary to dragoon the levies, whose 
mobility was, to a great extent, the outcome of their being an irregular 



Provided the men are treated with the same consideration as is used Ameuability 
1 the native army in India, they will readily respond by doing their best, to discipline. 
t was unfortunate that many of the officers could only commimicate with 
heir men through interpreters who, in some cases, were prone to make the 
lost of their position. 

The levies were placed under the Burmah Military PoUce Regulations Discililine. 
nd Somaliland Order in Ooimcil of 1899. There was very little crime, and 
tie punishments, which it was found necessary to inflict in a few serious 
Bses of plundering, having been very severe, a stop was at once put to 
nything of the kind. 

The "fever from which both British men and officers suffered whilst Health. 
1 the low-lying coast country, disappeared when once the force had left 
Inrao, and the percentage of sickness was then very small. One or two 
fficers suffered from the want of vegetables, but the men were not affected. 

The total number of casualties inflicted on the enemy at McNeill's Enemy's 
ariba and in the subsequent pursuit in the Ararsamah and the Ab' Gheri total losses. 
ountry, and at Ferdiddin, cannot have fallen far short of some 1,200 men 
ailed and wounded. Some SOO prisoners, including many Chiefs and many 
leadmen, who were for the most part afterwards released, were also taken. 

The camels were either given as compensation to the Ishak tribes who Captures : 
lad heen looted by the Mullah or were handed over to the men, with their bow disposed 
onsent, in lieu of pay, thus reducing the cost of the expedition. A large ^'' 
lumber of transport spearmen were paid entirely in camels, and wounded 
len and the relatives of the dead were in the same manner compensated. 
ISompensation was given for all tribal horses killed, and others were purchased 
com the tribes in exchange for camels. All casualties in the transport 
race made good^ and friendly tribes were given a bonus for services rendered. 
the Held Force for some time lived entirely on its captures. 

The sheep and milch goats, excepting a small percentage of the former 
laten by the farce, were returned to the enemy's women and children. No 
^ocBOo who applied f oi relief was turned away. 

ThoSy at the end of operations, our tribes had regained at least a good 
xoportion of the losses previously sustained by them. All services had been 

(8927) ^ 
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])aid foi, nnd uiir transport and Mounted Corps had been put on a propn 
footing. In spite of nearly tbe whole of our hones having heeaa. kiOed, 
there were, owing to captures and exchangoa in lien of caniel8» more left 
at tlio end of operations than there were at the beginning. 

The Abyssinian co-operation consisted, as arranged, in blocking tb 
fo-operatioii. ^.i,stom side of the country. They never actually came in touch with tke 
Mullah, nor were they seen by our levies. 

Mekometers were badly wanted for the maxims, but none were, n* 
fortunately, available at Bombay or Aden, and there was no time attk 
last to get them from iftgland. The maxims had a trick of jamming ik 
critical moments, but were quickly set right again. The fault may have Iwi 
due to the belts. 

Unfortunately, owing to the dust storms and haze which during 
April, May and June prevailed, signalling with 6-in. heliographs was out of 
the question. Possibly a larger size might have been useful, but none 
wore quickly available. 

Gun cotton for enlarging rocky wells, blue lights and signal roolvti 
were kindly supplied by General More-Molyneujf, commanding at Adea 

I had ordered from India three months* rations for the PanjibiL 
Further rations were arranged for by the Indian Commissariat at Aden. 

The portion of the country o^er which tbe fitting took place vai 
unmapped, except in the northern portion, by Major Wellby's compass ronton 
and as we did not march along this but crossed and reorossed it, we had to 
rely entirely upon native information. 

Our guides were fairly accurate in the northern part of the countrfi 
but got hopelessly adrift in the country where we got in tench of the MdUii 
and we had consequently to do the best under the circumstances, and rrij 
on capturing prisoners and getting information from them. Marches wen 
Ket by conipass bearing, and at night we marched by the stars. 

Lieutenant Boulton, I.IST.S., was assisted by two Indian hoffital 
assistants. 

Up to April the native armourers who happened to be available on 
the coast, attended to the rifles, but in April British Armourer-SergMnft 
was sent to me. A niunber of iron workers A id been enlisted and proved 
jriost useful in executinjij minor repairs. 
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Before concluding the narrative of the operations of the 
first expedition, it is necessary to refer to the co-operation of thiB 
Abyssinians. 

In January, 1901 , the Abjrssinians despatched an expedition 
of some 10,000 men into Ogaden, but, owing to defecti-ye suppi] 
arrangements and want of water, the force never got into toucl 
with the Mullah, who retired before it into the Ibrahim country 
and it eventually halted at the Gerlogubi Wells. 
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A fresh force of 10,000, with only a month's supplies, was 
despatched in May, and arrived on the 24th of that month at 
Eilki Gabro, on the Fafan, where it was joined by two British 
officers, Major Hon. A. Hanbnry-Tracy, Royal Horse Guards, 
and Captain R. P. Cobbold, late 60th Rifles. Here con- 
tingents, anxious for plunder, raised the numbers to 14,000, 
and the conunander, the Eanyazmach Abanabro, was 
desirous of moving via the Webi Shebeli on Mudug, in order 
to replenish his supplies and punish the Adoni on that river, 
who had shown an inclination to join the Mullah. A rumour 
of the latter's defeat by the British expedition, however, 
encouraged him to proceed direct on Gerlogubi, where he 
arrived on the 11th June. 

In spite of long marches, e.g., 50 miles in two days, and 
frequent daily marches of 25 miles, the force efEected little 
beyond the severe punishment of the Ibrahim, owing to the 
natural difficulties of this arid country. Water was generally 
scanty and the heat intense, for the rains had not yet begun. 
In places where water was abundant, e.g., Baligadud, it was 
impure, being the rain washings from the surrounding country 
mixed with animal excreta. There was very little fodder for 
ponies and mules. No supplies were obtainable except meat, 
to which the Abyssinians, who live mainly on grain, were 
Tinaccustomed, and frequently raids on the tribes, e.g., to 
Galadi and Bur Wells, 35 to 40 miles east and south of Wardair 
respectively, where the Makahil had collected, were failures 
owing to the defection of guides or to the inadequacy of the 
system for the transport of water. Consequently, on the 21st 
Jime, the force moved south to Faf on the tug Fafan, where 
it arrived on the 4th July, looting the friendly Rer Ughaz 
en route. It then returned via Sasami to Harrar, reaching 
the latter town about the end of the month. 

Major Hanbury-Tracy furnished the following summary of 
the work accomplished in connection with his emplojrment 
with the forces of the Ras Makonnen : — 

(8927) ^ ^i 
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Leaving London on the 8th Maroh, I proceeded to Aden by P. and 0. 
steamer, arriving at the latter place on the 17th Marolu 

On the 18th March I crossed to Berbera, where I spent Bome days with 
Colonel Sadler making preliminary arrangements as to the formation of my 
caravan. Colonel Sadler being of opinion that Berbera would be a better 
base to start from than Zoila, provisions for the men at the latter being a 
difficulty. Acting on his advice I arranged to hire camels as far as Jig Jiga. 

As it was impossible to foretell the duration of the operations, I made 
provision for a possible absence of nine months for myself and a two months* 
provision of rations for my caravan, it being arranged that a further supply 
of dates and " ghi *' should be forwarded later on from Berbera to Jig Jiga, 
which place I intended to use as my advanced base. 

As it was known that the coimtry in which the Abyssinians were 
likely to operate contained but Uttle water, a considerable number of camels 
were necessary to carry water tanks. 

My party cousisted of 1 Headman, 46 camels, 23 attendants and an 
escort of 12 Somali's, besides my personal servants. The ^^^mAia and abo 
the servants engaged by Captain Cobbold are included in these numbers, 
and were uo charge to Grovemment. 

Having completed the formation of the expedition, I returned to Aden 
to pick up my baggage, reaching Berbera again on the 27th. 

The 28th was spent in making preparations for my start and receiving 
instructions from Colonel Sadler, the copy of which is annexed.* 

On the 29th I left Berbera, and directing Captain Cobbold to proceed 
with the caravan by the main road to Jig Jiga, I branched off to Adadleh 
where Colonel Swayne's SomaU levy was situated at that time. I obtained 
from that officer a general idea of his proposed operations, for the infonna* 
tion of Bas Makonnen and my own guidance, and then rejoined the caravan. 

Jig Jigft was reached on the 8th ApriL Here I found the Fitaurari 
Banagusi, who is in charge of the district. Here I discharged the camels 
which had been hired to this point only, and leaving my baggage behind 
proceeded to Harrar, where the Acting Governor, in Bas Makonnen^tf 
absence, received mo extremely well. 

Mr. GerolimatOy the Italian Consul, met me on the road before 
entering the town, and infonucd me that Bas Makonnen was absent at 
Colubbi, a country seat of his some 30 miles on the Adis Ababa road, 
where he intended to spend Easter. 

He returned a few days later and had an interview with me at once, 
when I found him averse to the idea of allowing Captain Cobbold and 
myself to join the army, which imder the Fitaurari Gabri had now been 
in the field since the beginning of the year. He complained of the dejay 
in the start of the British force, which, he said, had been promised should 
be in readiness to take the field simultaneously with the Abyssinians, whoui, 
he alleged, were now worn out by fatigue and the privations they bad 
imdergone, and were not in a ntate to assist in further operations. 

After several interviews I thought it best to ask Colonel Harrington to 

^ Not printed. 
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obtain an order from the Emperor' Menelek allowing us to proceed, and 
this he kindly did, and the Bas was ordered to send a fresh force to replace 
the army of Gabri, and to allow ns to proceed with all despatch. 

A fresh body of troops was now collected to the nimiber of 10,000 men, 
who were ordered to concentrate at Bagaha Mado, a place on the Ogaden 
border some distance south of Harrar, the command being given to the 
Kanyazmach Abanabro, who had served with Makonnen at the battle of 
Adowa, where he had distinguished himself. 

The hospital assistant who had been ordered to join me from India 
not being forthcoming, and as I considered it imperative in the interest of 
the Abyssinians as well as in my own that a medical man should accompany 
the force, I asked Dr. Martin, who happened to have recently arrived from 
Adis Ababa, to join the expedition. I considered that, being an Abjm- 
sinian by birth, his presence would be grateful to the force, and the Bas 
viewed the idea favourably. 

Dr. Martin agreed to my proposal and joined me at Jig Jiga on the 
9th May. 

Has Makonnen detailed Basha Ballina and his following as our escort 
and he joined us at Jig Jiga and remained with me till my return to Harrar, 
serving me excellently well. 

"Whilst completing preparations for our departm'e from Jig Jiga to 
join the army we heard again that the Bas was endeavouring to delay the 
departure of the troops, and was anxious that we should not proceed imtil 
arrangements were further advanced. This, however, I disregarded. 

I arranged by mounted runners a system of communication with 
Colonel Swajme's column before my departure from Jig Jiga on the 11th 
May, leaving all surplus baggage at this point. 

I proceeded south towards Dagaha Mado, receiving on my way a letter 
from Colonel Swa3nie, who was anxious that a force might he detached to 
punish the Ber Ali, which tribe had been causing him some annoyance. 

The Abyssinian army joined us at Dagaha Mado on the 25th May. 
It consisted of some 10,000 men, but it was impossible to obtain a correct 
estimate of their numbers as the Kanyazmach himself had but a hazy notion 
of the number of men with him. 

At Sassamani a letter was received from Colonel Swayne asking the 
Abyssinians to co-operate in punishing the Ali Gheri, but as information had 
reached us that the Mullah was retreating south from the Dolbahanta before 
the British column, I thought it better to lose no time iu endeavoiu:ing to 
cut off his retreat by occupying the country around and to the east of 
Grerlogubi with all possible speed. The Kanyazmach concurred, promising 
to punish the Ali Gheri on the return joumey.i. 

I already foresaw that difficulties must arise in feeding this large force, 
whose numbers had been swollen by the arrival of large numbers of volun- 
teers aggregating some thousands. 

A question on this point soon arose, for it transpired that whereas 
the anny had brought with them a month's rations, the newly-arrived 
Yolunteen wero quite unprovided for and had to be fed. A discussion then 
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ensued as to the advisability of proceeding southwards to the Webi in 
search of grain or of ino\-ing east on Gerlognbi ; and as the Mullah was re- 
ported in the yicinity the latter coiuve was decided on. 

On arrival at Gerlogubi on the 12th June, the Mullah was reported in 
the thick bush some 50 miles east. It was, however, impossible to obtain 
reliable information. The country was denuded of any Ogadcn who might 
have afforded information, these having fled in terror at the approach ui 
the Abyssinians, who had no idea of any system of obtaining intelligence, 
and were also afraid to move about except in large bodies. 

I urged the Kanyazmaoh to break up his huge force into three smaller 
eolumns to increase their mobility and render it easier to feed them, but he 
would not do so. 

Accordingly, the whole army marched eastwards some 50 miles into 
the country of the Ber Ibrahim, where it was said that the Mullah had 
sought shelter. The rei)ort of the latter* s whereabouts proved incocieot, 
but the Ibrahim who had been supporting him were severely punished, the 
Abyssinians pursuing them for two days in scattered parties and driving 
them into the hands of Colonel Swayne*s advanced guard, who further 
completed their discomforture and captured some 2,000 camels. The 
Abyssinians killed some 200 of the tribe, and some hidden ammunition was 
unearthed and brought in. 

The Mullah's brother and some of his family being reported at Galadi, 
the position of which is shown on the map, and a large conoentration of 
tribesmen being reported there with large quantities of sheep, I advised the 
Kanyazmach to send his main body and baggage to Gerlogubi and detach 
a strong column to Galadi and a second one to Bur, some 30 miles south of 
Wardair, where the Mekahil tribes had assembled, having been driven from 
the wells at Walwal and Wardair. He agreed to this plan which would, if 
it had been carried out at that time, have resulted in a blow being struck at 
the Makahil, one of the sub-sections of whom is the Bagari, the tribe of the 
Mullah — and would also have provided plenty of food for the troops — ^but 
afterwards changing his mind, led the army, already half starving, by a 
circuitous route back to Gerlogubi. 

We had warned the Kanyazmach that it was essential for the men each 
to carrv a skin of water, and had told him of the distances which we knew 
through some of our own men — ^whom we sent with him. No preparations 
for carrying water were made ; the advice of our men was disregarded, and 
he has no ono to thank for this misfortune but himself. He afterwards 
informed us that it was the will of God and must be accepted as such. 

The Kanyazmach now gave orders for parties to scatter themselves 
all over the country, and the friendly tribes in the Fafan valley were looted, 
large quantities of cattle and sheep were forthcoming, and the crisiB was, 
for the moment, averted. 

The long course of camel meat diet, to which the Abyssinians are 
imaccustomed, now showed its effect, the men being in a weakened, dif*- 
lieartened and sullen condition. Their horses and mules, owing to the 
scarcity of grass in this inhospitable country, had been greath' reduced in 
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condition, and it was decided to return to the valley of the Fafan, where 
grass was abundant, and to there decide on the best steps to take. 

Before leaving Gerlogubi, a letter was received from the Officer Com- 
mandmg at Bnrao, in which was mentioned the report of the Mullah's 
capture, and as this was corroborated by prisoners and from other sources, 
we placed some reliance in it. 

The Fafan was reached in the first week in July. The Kanyazmach 
now proposed to proceed south to the Webi, stating that he was sure 
ample grain could be obtained there, and that when this was collected he 
proposed to take the army back to Harrar, since they were unfit for further 
service, and internal dissensions with his Chiefs had arisen. I did not 
myself believe it likely that any grain would be obtainable in the Webi. 
The country had been devastated by Gabri only a short time previously, 
and it was afterwards conclusively proved that I wai> correct in my sup- 
position. It seemed to me that the Kanyazmach' s plans courted disaster, 
for the men were worn out and in a bad state generally, and if no grain was 
found, it meant that none of them would return. 

I, therefore, at a Coimcil of Chiefs which was held, did my best] to 
dissuade the Kanyazmach from this idea, and the Chiefs gave me a pretty 
general support. The spirit of the soldiery was unanimously against going 
further. 

The Kanyazmach endeavoured to force the hand of his Chiefs by calling 
on the volunteers to follow him, but they, too, refused, and when he con- 
sented to return to Harrar, the Chiefs and the men appeared grateful to us 
for our refusal to coimtenance his scheme. 

At this point we parted company, and returned slowly to Jig Jiga 
along the course of the Jerer. Our camels were in a bad state, all our ponies 
excepting one had died, and the men had had a hard time. 

Mr. Gerolimato met us at Jig Jiga, and after a short halt there, where 
we reduced the strength of the party by dismissing all the men not absolutely 
required* we proceeded to Harrar. 

The Ras was absent at Kombulcha, but the Acting Governor gave us a 
good reception in his absence. 

On the following day the Kas arrived, and I had an interview with 
himy in which I gave liiTT> an account of the operations concluded. 

He stated that the Chiefs and men had appreciated our presence with 
the force, and thanked us for having refused to agree to the Kanyazmach' s 
scheme of proceeding further south when his force were in such a bad pHght — 
which would have, he agreed with us, ended in probable disaster. 

I returned the Bas' visit to Kombulcha on our return journey to Jig 
Jiga, when he received us in a markedly friendly manner and presented 
us in Durbar, by the Emperor's command, with the Order of the Star of 
Ethiopia of the second class, and a letter thanking us for our services. 

The Bas here placed in our charge a zebra, a gift from the Emperor 
Menelek, to His Majesty, which, at King Menelek's request, we took with 
us to Aden and shipped in good condition on board the B.I. steamship 
** Manora," and he has since safely arrived in London. 
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Aftor leaving Kombuloha we retiimed via Fuyambiro to Jig Jiga. 
At Fuyambiro, where the Kanyazmach has his headquarters, a great 
reoeption was given us by the Chiefis and many of the soldiers who had 
composed the expeditionary force who accompanied us as far as Jig 
Jiga, where they left us with many manifestations of good-wilL 

I feel sure that our association with the force has created a personal 
feeling of a most friendly nature with the Chiefs and soldiery. 

From Jig Jiga we returned to Berbera. 

On arrival at Berbera the expedition closed with the paying off of the 
caravan- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SECOND EXPEDITION, 1902 * 

EOBOANIZATION OP THE LoCAL FORCBS. — PREPARATIONS 

POR THE Second Expedition. — Plan op Operations. — 
Situation ON the 1st June, 1902. — The Operations. — 
Movements against the Hostile Tribes. — Action at 
Erigo. — Return of the Force to Bohotle. 

On the conclusion of the first expedition, Consul-General 
[ayes-Sadler considered that it would be impracticable to 
fctempt to defend the whole of the Dolbahanta country, and 
hat our attention should be confined " to watching that 
ountry and safeguarding against attack on our posts and the 
jearer portions of the Protectorate which may be threatened 
ly any further move on the Mullah's part." 

Jor this purpose he proposed in a despatch to His Majesty's Reorganiza- 
jrovenunent, dated 1st August, 1901, that — Loca? Forces. 

Burao should be occupied by a garrison of 500 infantry 

and 100 camel corps. 
A reserve company should be quartered at Berbera. 
Tte remainder of the Infantry should be formed into a 

Militia. 
1 Tte permanent transport should be retained near 

Burao. 

Tie 150 mounted infantry should be disbanded. 
i . 

A couple of " pompoms " or 2-7-pr. guns were also 

•aked for. 

His Majesty's Government in reply stated that they felt 

^ble to sanction the permanent occupation of Burao, or the 

***^tion of a new corps to hold either that place or other posts 

^ tie interior. The retention of a force not exceeding the 

See Map II. 
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number proposed by the Consul-General was, however, 
sanctioned as a tempoiary measure. 

For a brief period the Mullah remained in a state of 
(luiosccnce, and on the 25th September, Mr. H. E. S. Cordeaux 
(Acting Consul-General), reported that he was about Mor 
20 niiles south of the south-east comer of the Protectorate, 
and that there did not appear to be any immediate dangei of 
his returning in force to the Dolbahanta country. 

On the 25th October the Mullah was reported to have 
advanced westwards to Heli Madu, accompanied by a 
following of about 500 riflemen and 900 horses. In reporting 
this movement the Acting Consul-Gteneral stated that it was 
difiicult to estimate its exact significance, but that it might 
be a preliminary step to a retirement south into the Hawiya 
country. 

I All doubt on this point was soon dispelled, for on 15th 
December Mr. Cordeaux telegraphed that the Mullah was 
reported to be at Lassader in force with advance posts at 
Bohotle, Kirrit, and Gosawein. A few days later (Slst 
; December) it was stated that he had moved forward to 
Idoweina with a large following, composed principally of 
mounted riflemen, with the apparent intention of making 
an attack on the Ishak frontier north and south of Burao. 

On receipt of the above telegram, the Foreign Ofiice in- 
formed Mr. Cordeaux that steps were being taken to deal 
with the fresh outbreak, but warned him to be careful about 
assuming the offensive pending the arrival of additional 
ofiicers. 
•oparationa In the meantime Lieut. -Colonel E. J. E. Swayne, Indian 
[^^d*t^^^^^ Army, was appointed to the command of the new expedition, 
and six officers of the King's African Rifles were ordeied 
out from England. The British Central Africa Protectorate 
was warned to hold in readiness 300 troops and two Maxim- 
gun sections, and H.M.S. *' Cossack " was directed to pro- 
ceed from Aden to Berbera. 

On the 28th December the Mullah was reported to have 
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retired to Eil Dab (about 70 miles south-east of Burao), but to 
be still threatening to resume the offensive. His force at that 
time was estimated at 12,000 men, the majority of whom were 
mounted, with about 1,000 rifles. 

Burao was garrisoned by a force of 650 men, and an 
advanced post was established at Huguf , commanding the 
Meriye Pass east of Sheikh, consisting of fourteen men of 
the Habr Toljaala, and six sowars of the Coast Camel Corps. 

On the 9th January, 1902, five officers of the King's African 
Rifles reached Berbera, and active measures were taken to 
reorganize the Somali levy, which was raised to a strength of 
1,500 men by the time Swayne reached Berbera on 18tli 
January. 

On his ariival from England, Swayne reported that owing 
to the continued importation of firearms, the Mullah had not 
only recovered from the losses inflicted on him during the 
previous year, but that he had compelled the greater proportion 
of the Dolbahanta tribes to return to his domination, thereby 
swelling the number of his following to about 12,000, of 
whom 10,000 were said to be mounted. 

Active measures were at once taken to defend the 
threatened tribes, and arrangements were made with the chiefs 
to withdraw their people from the threatened localities and 
concentrate at Bale-Shala-Shala, 30 miles south of Burao. 

On the 8th February Swayne started for Burao, and 
while on the march he received news of a destructive raid 
by the Mullah on the Jama-Siad-Dolbahanta. On that 
occasion the Mullah's force was reported to be 4,000 strong, 
and to have covered 70 miles on the day of the attack. 

On the 12th February Swayne arrived at Burao, and 
on the following day arrangements were begun for an 
evening march to Bale-Shala-Shala, in order to protect the 
tribes concentrated there. Before the arrangements could 
be completed, however, wounded men from the tribes began 
to arrive, who reported that a dervish force between 4,000 
and 5,000 strong had just raided the live stock at Amudleh, 
killing a large number of people. 
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On receipt of this information, a column under Captain (local 
Major) A. G. Sharp, Leinster Regiment, was despatched to 
Amudleh, and catching up the enemy's rearguard, recovered 
from 10,000 to 15,000 sheep, but the main body of the 
enemy managed to escape, and Major Sharp's men being 
too exhausted to continue the pursuit, the column returned 
to Burao on 17th February. 

Owing to the increase of prestige gained by the Mullah by 
^^^' these raids and the demoralized condition of the Ishak tribes, 
Swayne urged the importance of organizing a counterstroke. 
To carry out this plan he proposed — 

To raise a new corps of 500 men in addition to the levy 

of 1,500. 
To convert 100 infantry into a camel corps. 

Six additional officers and some signallers were also 
asked for. 

During the early part of April information was received that 
emissaries from the Mullah were actively employed in tamper- 
ing with the coast tribes east of Berbera, and that the latter 
were beginning to waver. 

In order to frustrate the Mullah's plans Swayne decided to 
interpose a detachment of the levies between him and the dis- 
afEected tribes thus severing communication between the two 
parties. At the same time, in order to prevent the Mullah from 
interfering with this arrangement. Major G. E. Phillips, R.E., 
was ordered to make a demonstration from Burao towards 
Burdab, with a force of 750 men and two maxims. This 
movement was successfully carried out and several chiefs of 
the disaffected tribes were killed. The interposing force theu 
returned to Berbera. 

By this time arrangements for the counterstroke against 
ithe Mullah were completed, and on 26th May Swayne 
': -with the force noted below* marched from Burao to 
iWadamago, where he arrived on 28th May. 

* 50 mounted infantry, 20 camel corps, 1,200 infantry, 3 maxims, 
two 7-pr. guns, 1,000 burden camels. - 
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The Mullah was uow said to be near Barau with some 
1S,000 followers, of whom 12,000 were mounted, with 1,500 
rifles, while his live stock was being driven southwards to 
some rainpools at Damot, in the otherwise waterless Hand 
district. As far as could, be ascertained he apparently- 
intended to move his non-combatants and impedimenta 
towards the Hawiya country, whither our advanced party 
had already gone, and to keep back the bulk of his force in 
order to observe our levies and to take advantage of any 
chance that might present itself of raiding our line of 
communications to Berbera. 

In the meantime Eisaldar -Major Musa Farah had been sent 
with a tribal force of 450 rifles to operate from Darror against 
the outlying encampments of the Mullah in the direction of ^^ 
Bohotle, and to drive them eastwards ofE the Bohotle — I 
Hawiya road. 

The British force halted at Wadamago in order to give 
time for the Risaldar-Major's flank movement, and on 
receiving information from spies that the Mullah's encamp- 
ments had taken alarm and fallen back eastward to Bohotle, 
messengers were sent to Musa Farah directing him to join 
Swajme's main column at Wadamago. 

Having ascertained by means of patrols that the road 
from Berbera to Mayo was free from the Mullah's horse- 
men, and that there were no indications of any attempt 
to carry out mounted raids eastward, Swayne decided to 
advance on. Bohotle on the 1st June, with a view to attack 
either the Mullah's encampment at Damot or his main force at 
Baran. The selection of one of these objectives depended on 
the information brought in by a strong patrol which had been 
sent out on 30th May to estabUsh contact with the enemy at 
Baran. 

On the 1st June, the situation was briefly as follows : — Situatioi 

tbe Ist J 
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British Forces. 
Main body under Colonel Swayne. 



.■)() Mounted Infantry 
20 Camel Corps : . 
1,200 Infantry . . 
3 Maxinis . . 
2 — 7-pr. guns 
1,000 burden and ration camels 



1 



^At Wadamago. 



,/ 



Reinforcements under Captain P. B. Osbom, 3rd King's 

African Rifles. 



400 Mounted Infantry and^ 

Camel Corps 
50 Infantry . . 



On march from Burao to 
Wadamago. 



Detached force under Risaldar-Major Musa Farah. 

Tribal Force with 450 rifles — Operating from Darror towards 

Bohotle. 

Burao garrison under Major A. G. Sharp. 

150 Infantry ^ 

1 Maxim and 1 7-pr. gun . . f 



Las Durch garrison. 



100 Infantry . . 
1 Maxim . . 



I Blockhouse at Las Dureh. 



i Opera. 

18. 



MalJ-alCs Forces. 



12,000 mounted men 
3,000 foot with 1.500 rifles 
Enemy's live stock and 
famihes 



Near Baran. 

^ Moving southwards from 
Damot. 



Swayne's column left Wadamago on the evening of 
the 1st June, and reached Bohotle (54 miles to S.S.E.) on 
4th June, a day's halt having been made at Soljokto to allow 
of a reconnaissance towards Baran. 
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From Bohotle patrols were sent out to gain touch with theN 
MuUah, with Bisaldar-Major Musa Farah (who was still in 
the west), and with Captain Osborn's detachment, expecte q / 
from Burao. Whilst waiting at Bohotle a strong stockadea^r 
fort was built to command the wells and protect the reserve 
stores. 

The patrols sent out from Wadamago joined Swayne at 
Bohotle. They had met the Mullah's advanced parties at 
Lassader, and reported that they had killed seven men and 
captured two. The prisoners stated that Baran and Lassader 
had been evacuated by the bulk of the Mullah's force, and that 
after leaving 3,000 horsemen to observe Swayne's force at 
Damot, the Mullah had retired to Erigo (one day's journey 
north of Mudug), whence he had sent half the live stock and 
the families to a place one day's march east of Mudug. Swayne 
considered that this movement indicated a change of plans, 
and that instead of going to Hawiya, the enemy might be 
intending to seek refuge with Sultan Osman Mahmud, who 
was reported by the prisoners to be actively assisting the 
Mullah with arnfe and ammunition. From the same source 
of information it was further ascertained that 150 rifles had 
recently reached the Mullah's force from Bandar Kasim 
(Bosaso), and that during the past 6 months caravans had 
been passing continually between the Mullah and the 
northern Mijjarten ports. 

At this time (4th June) Mudug ofEered a safe refuge for 
the Mullah's Uve stock, and Swajoie felt compelled to 
make arrangements to cross the Haud desert in pursuit, leaving 
a garrison of 228 rifles and one maxim in the newly-constructed ! C 
fort at Bohotle. If this plan were carried out it seemed | 
reasonable to expect that the Mullah's horsemen left in observa- * 
tion at Damot would be sooner or later drawn back to oppose ; 
the British advance ; in any case it was useless to go in ■ 
pursuit of the horsemen, who, owing to superior mobihty,* 

* The mobility of the British force had at this time been seriously 
diminished, owing to an outbreak of glanders which destroyed half the 
ponies. 
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could easily avoid the British force, while the remainder of 
the Mullah's mounted men would be enabled to raid the Ishak 
country up to the coast. 

On the 7th Juno, a detachment of 100 rifles and 1,400 
spearmen was sent southwards from Bohotle to separate 
the Mullah from some of his outlying encampments. 

On the 10th June, Eisaldar -Major Musa Farah reported 

hio arrival at Knrmis, 37 miles to the »S.S.W. of Darrnr, where 

he elTeeted a junrtiou with the l,r)00 men mentioned in the 

preceding paragraph. He stated that he had captured 1,450 

camels, and had succeeded in obtaining the services of some 

\ 400 Ishak horsemen, and that he had despatched 300 rifles 

\and the same number of spearmen in pursuit of the enemy. 

|Tc) prevent any chance of Musa Farah's separated force being 

iattacked by overwhelming numbers of the enemy, Swayne 

^ 'decided to move towards him with 1,250 rifles, three maxims, 

V /and two guns. 

At this juncture. His Majesty's Government decided to send 
a small force of Indian troops to act as a garrison at Berbera, 
and on 6th June a telegram was sent to the Consul-General 
of the British Central Africa Protectorate ordering a detach- 
ment of 60 Sikhs, under a British Officer, to be despatched 
from Chindc by the first available steamer. 

On the 10th Jime Swayne left Bohotle, and on the night 
of the 11th effected a junction with the advanced portion 
of Risaldar-Major Musa Farah's levies at a point 20 miles 
south-west of Bohotle. The united force then returned 
to Bohotle. 

On the 11th June, a raiding party of the enemy's 
forces attacked and captured a caravan of Grovemment 
camels bringing provisions to Bohotle from Burao, under 
an escort of 50 tribal horsemen and 200 spearmen. The 
escort lost 32 JdUed, besides a number of wounded. The 
attack took place at BaUwein (28 miles north-west of Bohotle), 
and as soon as the news reached the latter post. Major Sharp, 
the officer in command, inmiediately despatched 50 riflemen 
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on ponies to the scene of the disaster. The ponies, however, 
became exhausted, and the force was compelled to return 
to Bohotle without meeting the enemy. 

On the 14th June fifty sconts wilii rifles, accompanied by 1 
ten horsemen, proceeded towards Damot, and on the following 
day these sconts were followed by the main British force,! 
with the exception of 238 rifles and 300 spearmen nnderl 
Sharp, who remained in the fort at Bohotle to take charge 
of the reserve of supplies, and prevent the Mullah's hoise-j 
men from obtaining water. 

On the 20th June 41 riflemen and a number of spearmen 
were sent back from Damot to reinforce Bohotle. During 
these movements, owing to the presence of large bodies 
of horsemen blocking the roads northwards, Swayne 
experienced much difficulty in conveying information to 
Berbera, and he did not consider it advisable to weaken his 
force by detaching any large bodies. 

The Mullah's encampment and followers, who had been 
threatened by Swayne in his advance towards Damot, were 
now driven into the Hand, but although they were pursued 
by two separate British columns for 25 miles into the desert 
only a few stragglers were captured. The latter reported 
that the Mullah was at Erigo near Mudug, and that the 
tribes were so distressed for want of water that numbers 
were compelled to leave the Hand and proceed north-east- 
wards to the Nogal. 

When Swayne's force reached Damot it was found that 
the water was practically exhausted, and there was not suffi- 
cient to enable the force to cross the desert. He therefore 
moved north-eastwards to Las Anod. The prisoners 
captured by patrols confirmed the previous reports that a 
large section of the Mullah's tribe had left the Hand, 
and was marching towards the Nogal, eastward of 
Beretabli, . and it was further ascertained that the Mullah 
had moved from Erigo to Bohr, and thence north-eastwards 
to Bil-l-Koran preparatory to following the tribes. On 
(8927) Q. 
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receipt of this inf oimation Swayne dedded to proceed east- 
ward to Beretabli and interpose his force between the Mullah 
and the detached tribes, with the object of attacking the 
latter from the south and driving them in a northerly direction. 

Consequently, the British force left Las Anod on the 
23rd June, and arrived at Beretabli, 35 miles to the east- 
ward, on the 25th June. On the same night the mounted 
infantry and camel corps, with a number of spearmen, weie 
detached under the command of Captain (Local Lieut.- 
Colonel) A. S. Cobbe,* to attack some encampments of the 
enemy reported to be at Gerrowei (34 miles further east of 
Las Anod). Unfortunately one of the advanced mounted 
jf patrols gave the alarm to the enemy, and Cobbe was unable 
to overtake them until they reached Tiwehil, on the northern 
edge of the Nogal, when the enemy lost 150 men, 4,000 
camels, and several thousand sheep. The casualties in the 
detachment were seven men Idlled and one wounded. On 
this occasion the enemy used their rifles well and attacked 
jboldly . i 

Cobbe rejoined Swayne at Gerrowei on the 1st July, 
having been unable to proceed further owing to the 
exhausted condition of his ponies and camels, and to the 
necessity for guarding the large amount of stock captured. 
On the following day Major G. E. Phillips, who had been 
sent with three companies to Weyiweyteyn (20 miles south- 
east of Gerrowei), returned to the latter place, having 
captured a considerable number of camels and sheep, and 
killed 25 of the enemy. 

The whole column was reassembled at (Jerrowei on the 
2nd July, where Swayne decided to await the return of the 
scouts who had been sent out towards Halin, and to get into 



* Captain and Local Lieut. -Colonel A. S. Cobbe, D.S.O., Ist Battalion 
King's African Rifles was Chief Staff Officer to Colonel Swayne. He reoeived 
the Victoria Cross (London Gazette, 20th January, 1903) for his gaUantry in 
working a maxim gun and in assisting a wounded soldier under a hot fire at 
Erigo, 
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touch with any of the Mullah's tribes who might still 
be dependent on watering places in the Nog^. The 
occupation of Gerrowei had brought considerable pressure to 
bear on the Haud tribes, but owing to want of sufficient 
grazing for the ponies and for the large amount of captured 
stocky Swayne felt obUged to move again, and on 5th July, 
he marched to Bihen. During the previous night his 
scouts returned from Beretabli and the west, and reported 
that the tribes drawing water from the Nogal in that direction 
had made their way across the Haud to join the Mullah/ 
near Mudug, and that there were no longer any tribes in / S) 
the Nogal district, except those north and east of GerroweiJ^^ 

Before advancing to Mudug, it was necessary to taker MoToments 
steps to prevent a repetition of the raids from Halin and the ^ribw!^ ^^^ 
eastern Nogal into the Ishak country, as these incursions 
were causing considerable unrest amongst the levies, owing to 
the danger incurred by their unprotected families and pro- 
perty. To clear the whole of the eastern Nogal district, 
however, would take considerable time, so Swayne arranged 
while operating in the Nogal to strengthen Bohotle, and place 
a fortified post at Wadamago. 

On the 7th July, the main column left Bihen with the 
object of clearing the Nogal district. It was decided to 
advance first on Halin from the south-east in order to drive 
away the hostile detachment occupying that place, and 
separate from the Mullah, who was at that time located near 
Mudug, any hostile tribes who might be encountered. 

Moving vid Eallis, the column attacked the Nur Ahmed 
and Hassan Ugaz tribes at Hareyelahu, and drove them 
m the direction of Illig, capturing 41 ponies. After 
returning for water to Garserio, Swayne moved to Murr 
(lat. 8*^ 27' N., long. 48° 53' E.), from whence two columns, 
imder Major G. E. PhiUips,* R.E., and Captain Osborn, 



* Major G. E. Phillips, B.E., D.S.O., was second in command of the 
expedition. He was snheeqaently killed in action at Erigo. 

(8^7) G 2 
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King's African Bifles, respectively, were despatched to attack 
some Nur Ahmed and Mijjarten encampments which were in 
the vicinity of Bohotle. These tribes were driven northwards 
towards Bandar Kasim, and a number of live stock were 
captured. 

Swayne then moved in a north - westerly direction 
towards Halin, detaching bodies of scouts to watch all the 
watering places on the southern edge of the Nogal, and to 
collect information regarding the Mullah's movements. 

During these operations the transport animals suffered 
so heavily owing to want of grazing, that 1,000 casualties 
occurred among the camels ; the losses were, however, 
made good from the numbers captured from the hostile 
tribesmen. 

Leaving Afiadigid on the 25th July, the column reached 
Lower Halin on the 27th July. At the latter place the 
live-stock and baggage were left under a strong guard, and 
a detached force proceeded the same night to Biyu Gudud and 
attacked the Naliya Ahmed and Nur Ahmed, the pursuit being 
carried into the plain of the Northern Hand as far as Kol 
Dorran. Some guns and ammunition were captured and the 
tribes fled northward towards some wells about 60 miles 
from the sea. The whole force then returned to Biyu Gudud 
on the 1st August, and the dervish fort at Halin (9 miles 
(N.N.E. of Lower Halin) was destroyed. Scouts were sent 
to Shilemadu and Bur Anod to ascertain whether the road 
to Berbera was free from danger, as the troops at this time 
were accompanied by a considerable number of live stock, 
amounting altogether to about 12,000 camels, 35,000 sheep, 
besides cattle, and much difficulty was experienced in pro- 
viding so many animals with grazing and water. 

On the 5th August the column arrived at Gaolo, where 
Swayne learnt from scouts who had returned from Ejtllis and 
Gerrowei that the bulk of the enemy's cattle had been sent 
to the neighbourhood of Kallis, owing to the Mullah's 
inability to keep them any longer at Mudug. It was further 
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reported that 100 Dervish rifles had also been despatched to 
Gerrowei to observe the movements of the British force. 

To meet this situation, a detached column, consisting of 
500 rifles and a maxim gun, under the command of Major 
G. E. Phillips, was despatched to make a reconnaissance 
towards Gerrowei, Beietabli and HeU Madu, all of which are 
distant some 45 miles from Gaolo. At the same time, 
Swayne proposed to work back towards Las Anod so as to 
re-open communication with Bohotle and Burao, and regain 
touch with the Mullah. This plan, however, was subject to 
alteration according to the information sent in by Phillips. 

I Between the 5th and 20th August the force was engaged 
in a series of operations round Graolo, along the northern 
and southern edges of the Nogal, with the object of 
preventing the return of the Mullah's followers to water in 
that district. On one occasion a detachment encountered 
heavy opposition, being attacked by a force of about 
200 rifles. Owing to the overcrowding at the wells in the 
vicinity of Mudug, the Mullah's people were reported to be in 
great straits for want of water, and a large number had been 
forced to take the risk involved in coming towards Las Anod, 
in which position they blocked the communications of the 
British force with Bohotle. 

As the general scarcity of water proved very trying to the 
large number of men, women, and children, besides animals, 
which encumbered Swayne's column, he decided to send all 
surplus live-stock to Shilemadu and Hanik, escorted by 100 
rifles imder Major Osbom. 

On the 7th September, Swayne, writing from Las j 
Anod, reported that the road to Bohotle was still blocked / 
by hostile tribes, but that Osborn's detachment, on its way ; 
to Burao in charge of 8,000 animals, had reached Burdab in j 
safety. It was further reported that Yusuf All's fort at ^ 
Gkklkayu had been attacked and captured by a portion of the j/T 
Mullah's forces, and that in consequence of this success the \ 
prestige of the Mullah had considerably increased among 
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the southern and western tribes of the Mudug district. 
Information had also been leceived that several large 
caravans of rifles had lately reached the Dervishes from 
Sultan Osman Mahmud's territory. In these circumstances, 
Swayne considered it necessary to cross the Haud without 
further delay, and so prevent the Mullah from re-concen- 
trating his scattered tribes and still further increasing his 
importation of firearms from Mijjarten ports. 

On the 7th September, all was ready to carry out 
this offensive movement, and Swayne only awaited news of 
the arrival of the half of the 2nd (Central Africa) Battalion 
Song's African Rifles * at Bohotle before putting his plans into 
execution. 

On the 10th September, the force moved to Las Anod, 
and then to TifaU, where it awaited the arrival of the 
expected reinforcements from Bohotle, under Cobbe, who 
had been sent to the latter place to make arrangements for 
bringing on the half of the 2nd Battalion King's African 
Bifles and the detachment of 60 Sikhs from Burao. Mean- 
while, Phillips was operating in the Eastern Nogal in the 
vicinity of Beretabli. 

When his force was complete, Swayne advanced to Baran, 
which he reached at the end of September. At Baran the 
British commander realized that so far as the state of affairs 
between Yusuf Ali and the Mullah was concerned, the success 
of the latter over the former was, as regards the Mudug 
district decisive and, considering that the moment was 
favourable for an advance, he decided to march across the 
Haud on the following day. Writing from Baran on the 
2nd October, Swayne described the situation as follows : — 

The Mullah, whilst trying to find a way out of his grazing and water 
difficulties at Mudug, had sent detachments to negotiate with the Hswiya 
in one direction, and with the Ogaden in another. The latter is still away 
in the direction of Faf, but the former has met with opposition, and there 



* This half battalion reached Berbera from Ghinde on 22nd August, 
and was timed to reach Bohotle on 22nd September. 
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has been severe fighting with the Hawiya. Guns were taken and lost on 
both sides, but eventually the Mullah appears to have had considerably the 
best of it. 

Reports vary as to the number of riflemen actually with the Mullah 
at Mndug, several detachments being away. The highest estimate is 
1,200 riflemen, with a large number of spearmen. Although the Mullah's 
success over Yusuf Ali enabled him to move his ponies at once to Galkayu, 
where they managed to get some grazing, a very large number have died, 
and out of some 9,000 ponies which he is still reported to have, I think 
very few will now be fit for work. The enemy's transport animals and live 
stock have suffered very heavily, and he has too few camels fit for work to 
move his encampments away from Mudug. 

The force has been in this neighbourhood for 23 days, awaiting the 
arrival of the regulars who left Sheikh on the 15th September. I fear that 
they must have been delayed by transport and baggage difficulties. Trans> 
port in an arid region like this presents a difficult problem, and it has only 
been possible for me to move large bodies of men about owing to the fact 
that not an ounce of food has to be carried for Somalis, and that their water 
allowance is half the usual amount. 

I do not like to wait any longer, as the scouts' information is favourable 
for an advance, and the recent fall of rain in the Haud, whilst giving us a 
chance of finding rain pools on the road, will, at the same time, presently 
relieve the Mullah of his difficulties and enable him to carry off the greater 
part of his horses and live stock. 

Major Phillips' detachments has been brought in from Beretabli, 
50 miles distant, and I expect all outlying patrols and scouts in from the 
Eastern Nogal to-morrow. Some Nur Ahmed who attempted to descend 
to the eastern edge of the Nogal have been driven back, with loss, by our 
patrols. Water tanks have already been staged forward 20 miles due south, 
and I propose to start for the march across the Haud to-morrow. 

The arrangements on the lines of communication will be as follows : — 

At Sheikh. — ^A small masonry blockhouse, with two 9-prs. in charge of 
police and levies. 

At Burao, — ^A strong entrenched i)ost, with 9-prs. in charge of a 
detachment of the levy. 

At Burdab, — A post of observation of 50 Somali Rifles. 

At BohoUe, — ^A strong masonry blockhouse, with two 9-prs. and a 
detachment of Sikhs and Somali levies. 

At Baran, — ^75 Somali Rifles and 100 speannen, with unfit ponies and 
spare live stock. 

There is, besides, a strong masonry blockhouse at Las Dureh, in 
charge of the levies, blocking the eastern line of approach to Berbera. 

Should the men of the reserve battalion arrive to-morrow in time to 
start with us, I would take them on and leave 300 Somali levies and 500 
spearmen to operate in the Eastern Nogal and block all approaches. Should 
the troops be too late, I would leave them and 250 Somali Rifles at Baran 
to await news of our operations from Mudug and then they would operate 
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in suoh direction as would enable them to get in on the Mullah's line of 
retreat. 

I ha\e informed Colonel Harrington that we may be oompelled 
to follow the Mullah to the Webi, and have asked him to prepare the 
AbyssiiLians for this, so as to avoid misunderstan^ng. 

I much regret that three-quarters of my Camel Corps and ponies are 
at present useless, but hope that they will shortly pick up on the improved 
grazing brought about by the recent fall of rain. 

Caravans of rifles still continue to roach the Mullah. The frequent 
visits of the * Perseus,* and her recent success, have, however, had an 
excellent effect, and the dhow traffic in aims is practically stopped as far 
eastward as Gardafui. 

It is much to be desired that these visits should continue just now, and 
more especially that the Italian coast be not left for any length of time 
without a ship of war. 

itioQ at ) On the 3rd October Swayne began his march across the 
'^^^' 1 Haud, and nothing was heard of the force until the ISth 

and 17th of October when Consul-Gteneral Cordeaox 
telegraphed the news of an engagement which had taken place 
at Erigo on the 6th inst. The fighting had been severe, 
and Swayne was retiring on Bohotle. This brief account was 
ampUfied in a despatch by Swayne who, writing on his return 
] to Berbera gave the following narrative of the operations : — 

We advanced from Baran on the evening of the 3rd October. A 

prisoner, this day brought in by scouts from Mudug, confirmed previous 

information as to the frequent arrivals of caravans of arms. Shortly after 

Baran we entered very dense thorn bush, and this continued for some 

35 miles without a break. On the 4th our scouts sent back to report that 

they were in pursuit of some of the enemy's horsemen. On the morning of 

the 5th the tracks of five of the enemy's scouts were found on our left flank 

and followed by our scouts. Our horsemen returned from the front having 

come upon 30 men who ran into the thick bush after losing one killed and 

leaving one prisoner. The latter reported that the enemy was moving up 

in strength from Mudug, but was still two days off. We entered a clearing 

y about 2 miles wide, and in the evening diverged to the right in order to find 

/ a clear line of advance which prisoners said we could obtain in this direction. 

■ However, towards 4 p.m. we entered very dense bush and camped at 5 p.m., 

making a thorn zariba. This place is called Awan^igfi*. 

2. At night a distant volley was heard, ajld in the morning, shortly 
after starting from camp, our mounted men, who had remained some 
2 miles to our front diuring the night, reported that two of the enemy's 
scouting patrols had fired into each other by mistake. They also informed 
me the enemy was advancing in force and was close by. We were in 
extremely dense bush, so I decided to move on very slowly, hoping to find a 
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clearing, which was confidently reported by prisoners. After about 2 miles \ 
however, the bush becoming, if anything, denser, our mounted men galloped 
in to say the enemy was advancing. A halt was made and our formation 
was dressed as far as the dense bush and the number of our transport camels 
would permit. Our formation was three sides of a square roimd the trans- 
port, with three companies closing up the rear. Our people in trees could 
see the enemy's scouts perched in trees about 400 yards ofi. 

3. After waiting for some time, and it being evident that the enemy] 
intended to wait till we moved, we again advanced very slowly, hn-j 
mediately our outlooks reported the enemy to be advancing from all sides 
and in two or three minutes the firing began — the enemy running in and oul 
amongst the bushes, firing as they came and immediately men and camel 
began to fall. The rear companies stood firm, as did also the companies oj 
the 2nd King's African Rifles, two of which were on the extreme right, an( 
two companies of the 6th King's African Rifles (Somalia), on the left of the 
2nd King's African Rifles. The companies on the left, however, fell back 
on the centre in sudden panic, and were followed by one and a-half com< 
panies of the front face ; but one half company, whilst the retirement was I 
going on, charged to its front and drove the enemy off. After this another I 
company of the front face advanced, and the companies on the left also ] 
returned and advanced beyond the position. I then proceeded with two \ 
companies of the 2nd King's African Rifles and two companies of Somalis J 
and cleared the ground beyond the left rear comer of our formation. 

4. The transport camels, had all stampeded in this direction owing to 
the noise caused by the firing in such dense bush, and some thousand camels 
with water tins and ammunition boxes jammed against each other, rushed 
away into the jungle, scattering their loads everywhere. We drove the 
enemy away from the loads and recovered all with a cost of only two 
casualties. In the evening I proceeded with one company of the 2nd King's \ 
African Rifles and two of Somalis to the front, driving the enemy before I 
us for 2 miles, and returning with some 1,800 of our camels. The Somalis / 

t ^ well as the Yaos behaved very steadily. We lost only one man wounded, L-ii^^ 
although one was kiiiea and two wounded in the zarabi behind us owing to| / 
the high firing of the enemy. \ 

5. I regret that the loss of the maxim gun was not reported to me till | 
late in the day, and although every search was made we never reoovered Ifpf^, 
it. It never came into action, as the men carrying it dropped it on the | v 
enemy's sudden attack. ' 

6. I very much regret the deaths of two very good officers. Major v 
Phillips, B.E., was killed whilst rallying his men. He was at the time 
with lieutenant Everett,* who was then wounded. Captain Howard* 
was wounded about the same time. Captain Angus* was killed whilst >^^ 
serving his gons, and, after his death, a Somali gun detachment went on | ^ 

* lieutenant L. W. D. Everett, 2nd Battalion Welsh Regiment. 
Captain T. N. S. M. Howard, West Yorkshire Regiment, Captain J. N* 
AagoBp B^Af 
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' serving a gun, the enemy charging up so close that their clotiiing was set 
on fire by the case shot. We lost 66 levies aiid 43 traosport spearmen 
killed, and 84 levies and transport were wounded. 
i 7. Within a belt of 20 to 25 yards of the front face alone, I counted 

W2 bodies, 40 of whom were recognised as Hajis and MollahB. The six 
leaders of the enemy's force were killed, and prisoners subaeqnently taken 
reported that 135 Dervish riflemen had been killed, as also a very much 
larger number of spearmen, and that the wounded were many. These prisoners 
reported the Mullah himself had gone back to hurry up reinforcements. 

8. On the evening of the 6th we buried the dead in the presence of the 
officers and made a zariba. Scouts were sent out and located the enemy's 
scouts on the further side of a small clearing some 4 miles ahead. We made 
a zariba and had a quiet night. My information was that Mudug, the only 
certain water in front of me, held by the Mullah, was still 40 miles off, 
some 30 miles of which were through dense bush. Owing to many oamels 
having been shot and many having stampeded, our transport was very much 
disorganised. We could not fight again in this very dense bush with so 
much transport, nor could the transport be left where it was, under a guard, 
whilst we advanced to Mudug, because it was certain that before our return 
the transport column, which would be sure to be watched by the enemy, 
would be obliged to move for want of water, and would inevitably be cut 
up if attacked whilst retiring through the dense bush. I therefore decided to 
get the transport back whilst keeping the enemy in play by mounted scouts. 

9. Accordingly, on the morning of the 7th, we retired about 6 miles to 
a pool of rain-water, called Eil Garaf, in a glade about 6 miles off. The 
evening of the 7th was occupied by strongly entrenching the transport 
over the water, and it was arranged that a column, lightly equipped, con* 
sisting of three companies 2nd King's African Rifles and five of levies should 
proceed to attack the enemy, supposed to be encamped some 10 miles off 
in the bush. 

10. On the day of the fight, in spite of the sudden panic on the left 
and along the greater part of the front, the companies appear to have 
recovered rapidly, and behaved well when led out. During the 7th, however, 
the severity of the fighting had apparently sunk into the minds of the men, 
and on my marching out with the column on the morning of l^e 8th, the 
senior officers reported to me that they could not rely on the men. Scouts 
reported that the Mullah was making every endeavour to collect reinforce- 
ments. Having in view the officers' statements as to the nnreliability of 
their men, the very great disadvantages encountered in bush, where often 
not more than four or five men could see each other, and that even with our 
reduced transport some 400 camels were necessary ; also that the country 
was unexplored, and it was impossible to actually find out the enemy's 
numbers or dispositions, I had to decide whether I was justified in taking the 
risk involved in an advance. Should a sudden panic occur again, I don't 
think I could have saved the force or even the transport camp left behind us. 
Under the circumstances, I regretfully decided to give up the attempt, and 
return to our camp in the open, where I knew we could repulse any attack. 
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11. Not] knowing how haxd the Mullah had been hit, I intended to wait, 
however, until our parties of scouts had been able to collect reliable informa- 
tion as to the enemy. I was aware that we could always repulse the enemy 
in the open, and it was necessary, as much as possible, to diminish the effect 
of the retirement. The transport, after its recent exertions, also was quite 
unfit to march fast until it had had rest, and there were many woimded to 
be attended to. I sent scouts back along all the roads to see that they were 
clear behind us, and to examine an alternative road said to be clear of bush. 
Haying heard firing in the bush in the night, scouts were sent out early on 
the 9th, and I moved out with three companies of Somalis. It turned out 
only to be firing between patrols. Scouts sent out on the 8th to the enemy, 
and back along the roads, had not returned by night. 

12. On the 10th our scouts came in bringing a prisoner, who reported 
that further consignments of rifles had just reached the Mullah, and that 
men were coming up from all sides, but could not be here for some days. 
In the evening the scouts sent back along the road behind us reported all 
was clear, and that, owing to the bush, the road we had come by was the 
only practicable one. On the 11th, arrangements were made to send back 
all sick and transport, whilst the headquarter column, consisting of three 
companies of the 2nd King's African Rifles and five companies of Somalis, 
remained behind to cover the retirement, at half a day's distance. The 
wounded and transport, with five companies of levies and the bulk of the 
horsemen, with three British officers, left at night ; and at 6 a.m. the next 
morning the headquarter column followed slowly, leaving a strong party of 
horsemen behind to observe and fire into the enemy. We reached LasSuban, 
near Damot, 35 miles distant, on the night of the 13th, and there found the 
wounded column encamped, as also some levies sent down to meet the 
wounded column from Bohotle. Except for the last 3 miles or so the bush 
had been very dense. On the 14th both columns rested, scouts having 
reported all clear to the south. On the morning of the 15th the wounded -p^, 
column marched off to Bohotle, followed in the evening by the headquarter Force to 
column. A party of horsemen was left at Damot to follow after two days ; Bohotle. 
scouts were also left to stay for a week. We arrived at Bohotle, 45 miles 

from LasSuban, on the evening of the 17th, and found the wounded column 
had arrived all well. 

13. The constant importation of arms has brought about the spread 
of fanaticism. When I was ordered out in January last the only way to 
put a stop to raids which were reducing our tribes to destitution was to 
organize rapid counter-raids, and this, owing to the urgency of the case and 
the rapidity of movement necessary, and the waterless nature of the country, 
could only be done by levies. The Mullah was driven out of our Pro- 
tectorate and all our tribes' losses were gradually recovered; but the 
superstitious awe which attached to the Mullah's name after his December 
and January raids had sunk deeply into the minds of all SomaUs — ^how 
deeply I did not know until the action of the 6th October. I now realise 
that^ even with close training, most Somalis would be deeply impressed by 
the Mullah's name, and could not in close fighting be relied upon* The em- 
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ploynient of regular troops, ou the other hand, whilst bemg extremely 
expensive, has very many drawbacks in this difficult counlary. 

It will be observed from the above narrative tliat the 
disorganization of the transport and the moral effect of the 
severe fighting upon the SomaU levies rendered a further 
advance against the Mullah a proceeding too hazardous to be 
undertaken without further consideration of the situation. 

Although it was found impossible, after the severe fighting 
{ at Erigo, to follow the Mullah across the dense waterless bush 
to Mudug, yet his attack was repulsed with such heavy loss 
that he was obliged to desist from further attacks on our tribes 
and to retire from Mudug to Galadi in Italian territory and 
ihe country to the westward, where he remained until com- 
elled to move by the advance of an Abj^sinian force some 

e months later. 

During the operations, the headquarters of the expedition 
covered some 1,500 miles, while detached columns marched 
a considerably greater distance. The result of the expedition 
was that all the losses suffered by our tribes had been recovered 
and some 1,600 camels remained available for rations and 
transport purposes, while the enemy had sustained a loss of 
1,400 casualties, a considerable number of prisoners, and some 
25,000 camels in addition to a large number of sheep, cattle and 
horses. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

THE THIED EXPEDITION, 1902-03.* 

Preparations for the Third Expedition. — Brig. -Gen. 
W. H. Manning appointed Commander. — Negotia- 
tions with Italy. — Abyssinian Co-operation. — Plan 
op Campaign. — Control op Operations assumed by 
the War Office. — Organization of Field Force. — 
The Operations. — Landing at Olbia. — Advance of 
Force from Obbia. — Occupation of Galkayu and 
Galadi by General Manning. — Lieut. -Colonel 

Cobbe's' Reconnaissance. — Action at Gumburu. — 

^1 ■ - - 

Major Gough's Reconnaissance. — Abyssinian 
Advance. — Concentration of Force at Bohotle. — 
General Manning's Observations on the Opera- 
tions — List of Casualties. 

The action at Erigo on the 6th October, 1902, and the Preparatii 

® . . for the th 

subsequent retirement of Colonel Swayne's expedition to expeditioi 
Bohotle created a new development of the miUtary situation \ 
in Somaliland. It was feared that the cessation of active 
operations against the Mullah would probably result in a i 
general rising of the Dolbahanta, and it was clear that our 
levies, though loyal, could not be safely depended upon, and 
that if decisive results were to be secured, it was necessary to : '^' 
eimploy regular troops for conducting the campaign. 



Soe Map II. 
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Troops in At the time of the action at Erigo, the following troops 

™ ^ "^ ' were in Somaliland under Swayhe*s orders : — 



BeinforcC' 
ments. 



Corps. 


Nationahty. 




1st Battalion King's African Rifles . . 
2nd Battalion King's African Rifles . . 
6th Battalion King's African Rifles . . 
TiOcal levies 


Sikhs . . 

X oA/S • « • • 

Somalis 
Somalis 

• ■ 


ao 

300 

500 

1,500 


Total 


2,360 



with two 7-pr. (200 lbs.) and six 9-pr. B.M.L. guns. 

As soon as the news reached England, reinforcements 
were sent to Berbera as under : — 



Corps. 


Nationality. 


Slrength. 


Date of 
Airival. 


1st Bombay Grenadiers* (from 


Indian 


274 


22nd October 


Aden) 








1 Sudanese Company of the 


Sudanese 


loot 


9th Novembar 


3rd Battalion King's African 








Rifles (from East Afnca) 








5th Battalion King's African 


Sikhs 


loot 


9th November 


Rifles (from Uganda) 








1st Battalion Kmg's African 
Rifles (from Central Africa) 


320Yao8 \ 
50 Sikhs 


370 


27th November 


2nd Battalion King's African 


Yaos .. 


345 


27th November 


Rifles (from Central Africa) 


• • 






Total 


1,189 


• • 



* Subsequently renumbered and styled lOlst GrenadierB. 
t With two maxims. t With one maxim. 



Aden 
reip^ced. 



\ The garrison of Aden, with a view to possible calls from 
iSomaliland, was reinforced by the 2nd Bombay Grenadiei8§, 
|400 men of the 23rd Bombay Biflesjl and a field hospital, all 
, -of which sailed from Bombay on the 23rd October. 

The 2nd Sikhsl were warned for service, and the Ghivezn- 
ment of India intimated that in addition to that coips they 



§ Subsequently renumbered and styled 102nd Grenadiers. 
II „ „ „ „ 123rd Oiitram*8 Rifles. 

IT .. M ., ., 62iid Sikhs. 
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were prepared to send from India infantry, camel corps, 
mountain artillery and the necessary hospitals. 

Brig.-General W. H. Manning, Inspector-General of the 
King's African Rifles, had been directed on the 4th October, 
to proceed at an early date to Berbera, his presence there 
being considered necessary in view of the importance of securing 
the long lines of communication at a time when Swayne Brigadier- 
might be engaged in carrying out a forward movement against ]vj;ann^a 
the Mullah's forces at a distance from his base. Arriving appointed to 
there on the 22nd October, Greneral Manning forthwith 
strengthened the Berbera-Bohotle line by sending a company^ 
of the 1st Bombay Grenadiers to Sheikh and another to Burao. 

On the 30th October he was informed that as the Govern- i 

■ 

ment desired to consult with Swayne regarding future' 
movements, he was to take over command of the troops from! 
that officer, reorganizing them and strengthening the lines of \ ^^S* 
communication. Swayne consequently left Berbera for\ 
England on the 5th November. About this time six special \ 
service officers left England for Somaliland, and at General 
manning's request the force was reinforced by 150 Punjab 
mounted infantry, with two British officers, who sailed from \ 
Bombay on the 22nd November, and arrived at Berbera \ 
on the 28th November. During the lull following the action 
of Brigo, the negotiations between the Foreign Office and Negotiations 
the Italian Government which ultimately led to the dis- ^^^ ^**^^* 
embarkation of a British force at Obbia in Italian Somali- 
land were in progress. On the 9th August the desirability of 
attacking the Mullah from the eastern coast of the Italian 
Protectorate had been laid before the Italian Government, j 
who, though disinclined to accept the suggestion, proposed j 
that a conference should be held at Rome in order to examine 
the situation and decide as to what should be done.* 




* The Marquess of Lansdowne to M. Pansa, 
Your Excellency, Foreign 0£&ce, August 9th, 1902. 

We are most anxious to bring to a successful conclusion the operations 
which we ftre now carr^g on against the Mullah in SomaHland, and our 
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On the loth September, before his departure for England, 
Swayne had telegraphed to the Foreign OiKce pointing 
out the importance of supporting TuBuf Ali in tbe 
Mudug, and suggested that a force of 600 Soudanese and 
four guns should be landed at Obbia. He was informed 



I 
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military advisers are of opinion that in order to seonre our object it may be 
advisable for us to further strengthen our forces. We have accordingly 
added to them a reserve of about 350 men, and it is suggested that we 
might with advantage organize a small expedition from the eastern coast of 
the Italian Protectorate, so as to attack the Mullah on more sides than one. 
For this purpose the permission of the Italian Govemmeiit would be I 
necessary. | 

Nothing can, however, be decided* so far as we are concerned, until we 
have further news from Colonel Swayne. In the meanwhile, however, 
wo should like very much to have your permission to find out whether it 
would be possible to land a few hundred men on the east coast, and especially 
at a place called Ulig. I liave, therefore, the honour to ask whether the 
Italian Government would have any objection to our sending a ship to 
examine the coast at tliis point. It would be clearly understood that for 
the present we ask only for facilities to obtain information. Should tbe 
result be encouraging, and should we come to the conclusion that a diveruon [ 
of the kind which I have suggested is desirable, we should then approach 
the Italian Government with a formal request. 

We should be most grateful for any help which the Italian Government 
may be able to give us in this matter. 

I have, &c. 4 

(Signed) LANSDOWNE. f 

Memorandum communicated by M, Carignani, August 25tA, 1902. | 

(Translation.) . 

His Italian Majcsty^H Government have taken in careful consideration | 
Lord Lansdowne's x^i'oposals contained in the note of the 9th instant, i 
addressed te his Excellency M. Pansa, and the Memorandum handed by 
his lordship to M. C^arignaiii on the 13th, on the subject of the pending 
military o])erations in Somaliland, viz., the landing of a few hundred British 
troops at niig, the blockade of the Mij jarten coast, the seizure and eventually j 
the burning of dhows. 

In the opinion of the Italian Government these measures are all rather 
(lra«;tir, and the success of landing troops at Ulig is doubtful ; moreover, 
the experience of the past has proved the inefficiency of the other measures ^ 
above mentioned, and the actual situation in Somaliland, too, might render 
them futile. 

The Italian Government, however, consider it advisable to prepare a 
plan of action, more especially as the information supplied by Colonel 
Swayne respecting the arms now in the Mullah's possession and the course 
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tliat the advance of the season precluded for the moment 
such an operation from being carried out, but that it would 
be taken into consideration. 

On the 10th October, the British Government suggested to 
the Italian Government that, as it was important, before coming 
to any decision regarding operations based on the east coast. 



of the operations does not altogether agree with the intelligence received 
in Rome, and the Government are extremely anxious as to the tranquillity 
of the Boiadir country, which, until now, has never been threatened by 
the Mullah. For this purpose the Minister for Foreign Affairs suggests that 
a Conference be held at Borne in September next, with Sir Bennell Bodd, 
or whoever might be appointed to represent His Majesty's Grovernment, at 
which M Pansa, who will be then in Italy on leave, and a Bepresentative 
of the Italian Department of the Navy should be present, in order to 
examine the situation and to decide as to what should be done. 

His Excellency M Prinetti trusts that the Marquess of Lansdowne 
will have no doubts as to his desire of co-operating with the British Grovern- 
ment for the purpose of putting an end once for all to the Mullah's rebellion, 
with due regard, however, to Italian interests in Somaliland. A 

The punitive mission of His Italian Majesty's ship "Govemolo" l*ii-^ 
against the Mijjartens has been carried out. The culpabiUty of Bandar r^- \ 
Kasim and Bandar Ziada in the trade of arms has not been proved ; but I 
Candala, the landing place of Bandar Khor, conscious of guilt, maintained i 
a hostile attitude towards the " Governolo," and was bombarded with / 
effect. The Mijjarten complain strongly of the damage which they allege / 
Colonel Swayne's expedition has inflicted upon them in loss of life and / 
property. 

Italian Ernbasay, London, August 25th, 1902. 

Memorandum communicated to M. Carignani (Italian Charge d' Affaires), 

October lOth, 1902. 

His Majesty's Government have not failed to give their earnest con- 
sideration to the proposal, contained in the Memorandum communicated 
by the Italian Embassy on the 25th August last, for a Conference to be held 
between the two Governments, with the object of examining the situation of 
affairs in Somaliland, and deciding on the course of action that might most 
profitably be adopted. 

They have delayed their reply to this proposal in the hope of obtaining 
from His Majesty's Commissioner in Somaliland, who is at present in 
command of the forces operating against the Mullah, a full report on the 
military situation, such as would enable them to enter a Conference with 
more precise knowledge of the existing circumstances ; but the latest 
particnlan recelYed frcnn Colonel Swayne are, in many respects, too meagre 
to render it, in their opinion, likely that a Conference at the present moment 
would be attended with practical results, 

(8927) ' ^ ' \ '^ 
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Ito ascertain fully the capabilities of landing places, they pro- 
posed that a British man-of-war shonld, during the coming 
winter, pay a visit to the east coast for the sole purpose of 
examining the ports, especially Illig and Obbia. 

The Italian Government consented and in company with 
he Italian man-of-war " Voltumo," H.M.S. " Pomone " 



Owing to the difficulty which has been, aad which must^ probably, for 
some time, be experienced in communicating wil^ the British Commander, 
His Majesty's Government feel precluded from pursumg for the momen 
the idea of organizing subsidiary operations from the east coast with a view 
to his assistance, more especially as the near approach of the monsoon 
and the lack of accurate information as to the practicability of landing 
troops at any particular point of the east coast, renders it virtually im' 
possible to undertake such operations during the next few months. 

Nevertheless, His Majesty's Government are of opinion that the questioa 
of facilitating the success of the military operations against the Mullah by 
the employment of a force landed on the east coast, and having its base at 
niig, Obbia, or some other suitable place, should not be altogether abandoned 
without further consideration. Such consideration, however, in order to 
have any practical value, must be based on a careful study of the local 
conditions, natural and military; and His Majesty's Gk>vemment think 
that it would be well, as a necessary preliminary to further deliberation in 
the matter, to ascertain as fully as possible the capabilities of any landing- 
places which might be available on the east coast. 

In making this suggestion His Majesty's Government feel confident 
that the Italian Government fully realise the supreme importance, in the 
interests of both countries, of sparing no efforts to insure the complete 
suppression of the fanatical movement which is disturbing the tranquillity of 
extensive regions under Italian protection at the same time that it endangers 
the peace and Rceurity of the British Protectorate. They hope, therefore, 
to have the cordial concurrence of the Italian Government in their proponal 
to take such preparatory measures as would allow of detailed plans beini; 
framed for facilitating Colonel Swayue's task — by assisting him from the 
eastern coast — should such an eventuality at a future date recommend 
itself to the two Governments. 

His Majesty's Government would accordingly suggest that an arrange- 
ment should be made, with the concurrence of the Italian Government, 
under which a small British ship-of-war, at present stationed in those waters, 
should pay a visit during the coming winter to the east coast for the sol 
purpose of examining the porta, especially Dlig and Obbia, with a vii-w 
to ascertain their capabilities as landing-places and temporary bases for :> 
small force. At the same time, it is hoped to obtain such further informa- 
tion concerning the situation in SomaUland and the movements of the Bntish 
expedition now in the field, as would enable His Majesty's Governmont— 
if the Italian Government agree — to concert with them precise plans fo' 
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earned out this survey. Besides Illig and Obbia, the ports of 
Merka, Brava, Kismayu and Mogdishu were examined by 
one of His Majesty's ships,* but that of Obbia was selected 
as the most suitable, its value being greatly enhanced from 
the fact that Yusuf Ali offered to assist us there with 6,000 / 
camels and 300 mounted scouts. 

While providing for an advance against the Mullah from Abjssiniai 
the east, the desirability of preventing his escape to the west ^o^peratii 
had not been lost sight of. Such a movement on his 
part could best be forestalled by arranging for an Abyssinian 



fatnre co-operation. They will be then quite prepared to have the matter 
discussed at a Conference of British and Italian Representatives, whether 
at Borne or in London. 

The Italian Government can rest assured that in no case does His 
Majesty's Government propose to take any action on that part of the east 
coast which is under the protection of Italy, except with her full consent. 

Jf. Pansa to the Marquess of Lansdovme, — {Received November Ist.) 
(Translation.) 
My Lord, Italian Embassy, London, October 30th,. 1902. 

With reference to the conversations which I had the honour to have 
with your Lordship regarding the affairs of Somaliland, and to your Lord- 
ship's Memorandum on the subject, dated the 10th instant, I have pleasure 
in informing you that I have to-day received a despatch from the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs at Rome. His Excellency authorizes me to communicate 
to you the consent of His Majesty's Grovemment to a British gun-boat 
proceeding to Illig or Obbia, as suggested by your Lordship, in order to 
make a preliminary examination of the possibility of landing troops there, 
with a view to an eventual diversion from that quarter against the Mullah. 
The Italian Government have also directed a ship of the Royal Navy, 
having on board officers acquainted with the coast, to join the British 
gun-boat and assist in the preliminary investigation. In accordance with 
your I/Hrdship's suggestion, it is understood that this investigation shall 
not prejudice the question relative to the desirability or otherwise of the 
landing of troops and of the contemplated expedition. These points 
will be considered later, according to the circmnstances into which the two 
Grovemments reserve to themselves the right of inquiring in due course. 

Meanwhile, I should be obliged if your Excellency would inform me of the 

date on which it is intended that the two vessels should be at Ulig to begin 

their expedition. 

I avail, &c. 

(Signed) A. PANSA. 

* See Captain Bethell's report (Chapter XIV, 4) as to the advantages 

of Elhur for the purpose of disembarkation. 

(8^7) h2 
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force to occupy the Tug Fafan Valley, and on 18tli November 
Lord Cromer was requested to send to the British Agent in 
Abyssinia a telegram inquiring whether the Emperor Menelek 
would consent to co-operaie with us and accept the services 
of British officers to organize the force and direct its move- 
ments. On 13th December the British Agent replied that 
there would be no difficulty in arranging for Abyssinian co- 
operation or for the presence of British officers with the force, 
za- "While these arrangements were in progress, Grcncral 

Manning, who had assumed command of the troops in the 
Protectorate on the 4th November, 1902, began the reorganiza- 
tion of the force. A supply of rations was forwarded to the 
advanced post at Garrero. The tribes who usually brought 
in camels for hire were approached, and a large number of 
animals for the transport of stores was gradually collected, and 
by the 5th November General Manning had organized a flying 
column at Garrero with which he proceeded to Bohotle on the 
17th November, to deal with any attempts of the enemy 
to interfere with the lines of communication. Bohotle was 
reached without opposition, and most of the levy garrison 
there were relieved and sent to Berbera for disbandment. 
The levy companies were reorganized as follows :^ 
Mounted Infantry . . 150 

Camelry 50 

Infantry 400 — In four companies. 

„ •• .. ., 150 — ^For garrisons at Las 

Dureh, Elkadalan- 

leh, Shimber Berris, 

Lower and Upper 

Sheikh. 

By the 30th November, when the reinforcements had arrived 

iu the Protectorate, the strength of the garrisons of the posts 

on the lines of communication from Berbera to Bohotle were 

laid down by General Manning as follows : — 

Hargeisa. 
h Company, 1st Bombay Grenadiers. 
1 Company, Somali Lc\-ie5. 
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Bufao. 
\ Company, let Bombay Grenadiers. 
2 Companies, Somali Levies. 

Garrero and Flying Column. 

1 Company, Ist Bombay Grenadiers. 

Detachment 1st K.A.R., Indian Contingent, British 
Central Africa. 

2 Gmis, Camel Battery. 

Detachment, Bombay Sappers and Miners. 
2nd Battalion, King's African Rifles. 
1 Company, Somali Levies. 

BohotU. 
1 Company, 1st Bombay Grenadiers, 
Detachment 1st K.A.R., Indian Contingent, British 
Central Africa. 

During this period the Mullah gave no signs of activity, re- 
ports from spies showing him to be in the vicinity of Galadi, 
probably awaiting the next move on our part. The nature Courses ol 
of this movement, regarding which General Manning's views 
had been obtained, was the subject of several meetings of 
representatives of the Foreign, India and War Ofl&ces. Three 
courses of action had come imder their consideration : — 

1. The defence of the Protectorate without attempting 

further offensive operations against the Mullah. 

2. Further operations against the Mudug, where the 

Mullah had taken up his headquarters. \ 

3. Operations against the Mudug, combined with a tem- 

porary occupation of the Webi Shebeli. 

Of these, the second, subject of course to the consent of the 
Italian Grovemment to our moving a force through their 
Protectorate and the Emperor Menelek's willingness to 
co-operate, was now decided upon. 

Briefly the plan was as follows : — 

A force was to advance from Obbia and occupy the Mudug. Plan of 
Joined there by a column from Bohotle, a mobile column ®*™^*^^ 
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\ from the combined force would be oiganized to pursae the 
Mullah into the interior. Meanwhile a body of Abyflmniiinn, 
5,000 strong, accompanied by two British officers, would haye 
reached the Tug Fafan in order to prevent his retreat in that 
direction. 

On the 6th December the Foreign Office handed over the 
military and financial control of the forthcoming expedition 
to the War Office, stipulating that political questions were 
still to be dealt with by them and that a Committee of repre- 
sentatives from the Foreign, India and War Offices should sit 
at the War Office to discuss details and ensure Foreign Office 
consent, the accounting of the expedition to be carried out 
by the Indian Accounts Branch.* 

On the 16th December, the result of the Conference at Bome 
being known, it was decided at a meeting of the Cabinet to 
proceed with the Somaliland expedition, using Obbia and 

j Berbera as bases of operations. It has already been mentioned 
that such a Conference had been suggested, and during the 

. second week of December it met and considered the proposed 

' plan of action. A memorandum, drawn up by Sir B. Bodd, 



* On the 10th December, a distribution statement showed the force 
under Greneral Manning to be composed of : — 

British Officers . . . . . . . . . . 70 



Medical Officers 

British Non-commissioned Officers 

Hospital Assistants 

Begular troops (African and Indian) 

6th K.A.R., MI,, and Somali Levies 

Total . . 
Artillery — 

6 9-pounders. 

4 7-pounders of 200 lbs. 

11 Maxhn guns (*45 and '303). 

Animals — 

166 riding cameld. 

348 ponies. 

90 mules. 

1.414 transport animals (960 fit, 454 unfit). 

with four moatiiB' supplies for the whole. 



10 
4 

16 

1759 

816 

2,674 
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H.ii. Gharg6 d'Afiaires at Rome, Lieut.-Golonel E. A. Altham, 
A..Q.M.G. (Intelligenoe Division), and Mr. Eyre Crowe, of the 
Foreign Office, was considered by the Italian representatives, 
and upon it certain formulae were prepared by Sir R. Rodd 
and laid before the Italian Minister for Foreign AfEairs, and 
on the following day he consented to its terms. In doing so, jtaiian 
however, he urged that it should be impressed upon the ®^-<^P®™*^i 
Greneral Officer Commanding the Obbia force how strategi- 1 
cally and politically important it was to cut the Mullah off I 
from the south, and he recommended that the advance on the \cJ^-^' 
Mudug should be so directed as to force the Mullah to retire 1^ 
either north or west.^ 



* The Marquess of Lansdoume to Sir R, Rodd, 

(Extract.) Foreign Office, December 6th, 1902. 

In my despatch of the 8th October, I stated that His Majesty's Grovem- 
ment wonld be ready to enter into a conference with the Italian Government 
in regard to the situation in Somaliland as soon as they have received 
sufficient information to enable them to do so with a full knowledge of the 
local conditions on the north-east coast of Africa. 

The results of the inspection carried out by H.M.S. " Pomone," and the 
Italian vessel of war ** Voltumo," enable them now to enter such Conference 
and, in accordance with the wish of the Italian Grovemment, experts have 
been placed under orders to proceed at once of Rome to assist you in the 
discussions, in which you will be guided by the following instructions : — 

It seems clear that, upon whatever scale operations against the Mullah 
are undertaken, we cannot predict with certainty that they will result in his 
capture. He may even deny us an opportunity of trying conclusions with 
him, and of inflicting on him exemplary defeat. In these circumstances 
our object must be, if possible, to take some step which will, at any rate, 
strike a blow at the Mullah's prestige, restore our own authority, and 
perhaps compel him to come to terms with us. 

It is admitted that these objects are most likely to be obtamed by the 
occupation of the Mudug oasis, and that this can be most conveniently 
effected by a column using Obbia as its base. 

Although we are prepared to bear the chief burden of the expedition, 
yet we do not regard the struggle as one in which British interests and 
responsibilities are alone at stake, and we rejoice to find that within certain 
limits the Italian Government are prepared to co-operate with us. We 
cordially appreciate the permission to land a force at Obbia, which that 
Grovemment are ready to give. We also regard with satisfaction thejproposal 
that Italian officers should accompany the Mudug force, which might 
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latkn Consequent on these airangements, it was deoided that 
the force in Somaliland should be oomposed as follows :— 

Obbia Force. Total, 2^2%. 

J^, I From South Afiica : — 
^\ I 1 Ciompany British Mounted Infantry (141)^ 

1 Company Boer Mounted Infantry (100). 



further be strengthened by the addition of a certain number of men in the 
employment of the Italian Gk>Yemment. 

As soon as Mudug is occupied there will, no doubts be an opportunity, 
in the light of any experience that may have been gained, to issue further 
instructions to the officer commanding. 

It may be useful for your guidance in the negotiations to odd some 
observations upon the subsequent conduct of the expedition to which, as at 
present advised, we look forward. This must, of course, to a large extent, 
be governed by circumstances to which 1 shall briefly adyert^ but^ in any 
case, we contemplate finally a resmnption of the march in a northerly 
direction to our own Protectorate, and ultimately, at the conclusion of the 
operations, to Berbera. 

How soon it may be wise to leave Mudug must depend upon our success 
in getting touch with the enemy during our advance on that place or upon 
our arrival there. In that case, we may be able at once to inflict the 
necessary punishment upon him. It would then be possible, if such a course 
recommend itself to the Italian Grovemmont, to restore Yusuf Ali to the con- 
trol of the district under their authority before we move on to the north. 
For this purpose it would be necessary to provide him with a fort, suitable 
armament, and sufficient supplies, so that he would be strong enough to holil 
his own, and to deny Mudug to the Mullah should the latter reappear on 
the scene. In this event, however, it would seem to be indispensable that, 
at any rate until it could be seen whether an arrangement could be conic 
to with the Mullah, Yusuf Ali should receive a certain amount of support. 

I have indicated the later conduct which we contemplate for the expedi- 
tion in the event of our successfully punishing the Mullah in the course of our 
advance upon Mudug. It is, however, very possible that he will have 
removed his cattle from the oasis and will retire in front of us, so that wc 
cannot bring him to an engagement or inflict serious damage upon his 
herds. In that case it may be necessary for the expedition to remain a 
longer time at Mudug, whilst small forces of mounted troops sweep the 
surrounding country. Even so, he may escape punishment at our hand:*, 
and we shall have to be content with an unopposed march through the heart 
of his country to our own Protectorate. Though a defeat of the enemy 
would be much more useful, we may hope that even this operation i^ill have 
a salutary effect in destroying his prestige in the eyes of his followers and of 
raising oiu: own. We should be ready to take all reasonable precautions 
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From Berbera : — 

1 Company Punjab Mounted Infantry (160). 
King's African Bifles (550). 
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to prevent injury to Italian interests, which, it must be remembered, cannot 
but greatly gain by any check which our military operations may impose 
upon the growing power of the Mullah. 

Sir B, Rodd to the Marquess of Lansdovme. — (Received December \Wh.) 
My Lord, Rome, December 11th, 1902. 

After a preliminary meeting with the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, War 
Marine, and the Chief of the Staff of the Italian army on the evening of the 
9th instant, it was arranged that Colonel Altham, Mr. Crowe, and myself 
should meet yesterday morning the Director of the African section of the 
Foreign Office and two staff officers from the War Office and the Ministry of 
Marine respectively. 

After a somewhat exhaustive discussion of the situation in Somaliland 
and the proposed plan of action, it was suggested that we should draw up a 
memorandum setting forth the considerations which we had laid before them 
for their further deliberation with the Minister for Foreign Affairs. I have 
the honour to enclose herewith the summary statement which was then 
drawn up before we separated. 

In the afternoon Colonel Altham and Mr. Crowe had an interview with the 
Administrator (" Amministratore Delegato " ) of the Benadir Company 
in the presence of the Italian Staff Officers and the Director of the African 
section of the Foreign Office. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 

Memorandum, 
The power of the Mullah is a growing one, which, if left unchecked, will 
certainly menace not only the whole hinterland of the Italian Protectorate, 
but also the north of British East Africa. The British Government, having 
carefully considered all possible modes of action, have decided that under 
present conditions only two lines of action are practicable : — 

( 1 ) To remain on the defensive within the limit of our own Protectorat<>, 

leaving the Mullah free to extend his power in the interior, that 
is to say, in the Italian sphere of influence ; 

(2) To strike an immediate blow at his influence by the dispatch of a 

strong column to Mudug from Obbia. 

Mudug is at present the base from which the Mullah is operating, and, 
according to our information, the majority of his force consists of tribes 
who are not disposed to quit the vicinity of Mudug and Bohotle. The loss 
of Mudug would not only greatly lower the prestige of the Mullah; but, in 
aU probability, diminish his force to very small proportions, in which case 
he would cease to be a serious political danger to the Protectorates of 
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From India : — 

Bikanir Camel Corps (200). 
1 Section Native Moontaia Battery (2 guns). 
I Company Sappers and Miners. 
2nd Sikhs. 

1 Native Field Hospital and 1 Section British Field 
Hospital. 



two countries. It is anticipated that a great proportion of his oattle, the 
chief wealth of the country, will be taken thwe. 

It is hoped that an opportunity will be found of defeating the Mullah 
in the vicinity of Mudug. But in the least favourable case of the Mullah 
avoiding an engagement, his power and prestige would be oooaiderably 
broken by the occupation of his base, and his separattom firam the trihee 
upon whose support he now depends, who would then be reduced to sub- 
mission. In the event of the Mullah withdrawing north or west, there 
would be reasonable hope of the Mullah being eventually captured. 

In the event of his withdrawing south, he would appear in the form of 
a discredited leader, and would be extremely unlikely to be able to raise 
again a fresh following sufficient in strength to threaten seriously the 
Benadir Settlements or the British posts on the Juba ; and it is not, there- 
fore, considered that the advance on Mudug is likely to result in the 
^luUah subsequently becoming a menace to those regions, in the security of 
which His Majesty's Government are naturally concerned. 

It is contemplated that a column from the force occupying Mudug 
should pursue the Mullah in his retirement; the extent of such pursuit 
must, of course, depend upon circumstances, such as the amount of water 
obtainable in the direction of his retreat. The operations of this column 
would be of a nature to intercept any communications between the Mullah 
and his followers in the north, who could, in the meantime, if necessary, 
he dealt with by the Protectorate force. 

Other forms of attack have been fully considered, but it has been finally 
decided that, owing to climatic conditions and othw limitations, if any 
action other than defensive be taken, the Obbia-Muddug scheme is the 
only course available. 

The exclusively defensive scheme must almost inevitably have most 
serious results in the future for both Governments. The situation in 
iSomalilaud is closely analogous to that which existed in the Soudan after 
the establishment of the influence of the Mahdi. His Majesty's Government 
then tried for many years a defensive policy, which led to so great an increase 
of the Mahdi' s power that a series of campaigns on a large scale had to be 
luidortaken before he was Anally crushed. The Mullah is undoubtedly 
following in the Mahdi' s footsteps ; he has already conceived large designs 
of absorbing all Somaliland, and eventually building up an empire in 
North-East Africa. 
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Berbera Farce. Total, 1,746. 

Flying Colunm of the Protectorate, comisting of the Sikh 
oontiogent, 1st Battalion King's African Rifles, and the 2nd 
Battalion King's African Rifles ; total, 650. 




Politically, therefore, immediate action seems necessary, and while it is 
impossible to eliminate every rnxfavourable chance, the plan submitted 
appears to the Military Advisers of His Majesty's Government to offer 
the minimum risk having regard to all the circumstances of the case. 
Borne, December 10th, 1902. 

Sir B. Rodd to the Marquess of Lansdowne. — [Received December 20th. ) 
My Lord, Rome, December 17th, 1902. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of the note which I ad- 
Ireased to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, placing on record the under- 
standing arrived at with regard to the disembarkation of British troops at 
Obbiay and also copy and translation of the note wliich his Excellency has 
iddroased to me in reply. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 

Sir R, Rodd to M. Prinetti. 
M. le Ministre, Rome, December 16th, 1902. 

With reference to the conferences which we have held on the situation in 
British and Italian Somali! and arising out of the action of the Mullah, I 
liave the honour to place on record and to submit for your Excellency's 
approval and agreement the following considerations : — 

The consultations which have taken place between Colonel Trombi and 
Commander Count Filipponi, acting on behalf of the Italian Government, 
on the one hand, and lieut. -Colonel Altham and Mr. Crowe, on behalf of 
His Majesty's Grovemment, on the other hand, have resulted in an under* 
standing upon the following basis : — 

The exact route to be followed in the advance from Obbia on Mudug 
and the disposition of the troops employed in this advance must 
necessarily depend on the latest intelligence of the enemy. The 
final decision on these points must, therefore, be left to the discretion 
of the Commanding Officer on the spot ; but it is recognised by 
the British authorities that it is strategically and politically 
important to cut the Mullah off from the south. This view would 
be impressed on the General Officer Commanding the Obbia force, 
and he would be instructed to endeavour to make such disposition 
of his troops in advancing on Mudug as would be likely to force 
the Mullah northward or westward. 

The terms of this understanding have received the approval of His 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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\ lineB of Communioation, Berbeia-Bohotle :*- 
From India: — 

1 Pioneer Regiment (737). 

3 Companies 1st Bombay Grenadiers (300). 
i 1 Native Field Hospital. 

From England : — 

1 Telegraph Section Boyal En^eers (68). 
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These points being established. I understand that I am authoriied to 
inform the Marquess of Lansdowne that the Government of His Majesty 
the King consent to the disembarkation of a British force at Obbia. 

I avail, &;c. 
(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 

M. Prinetti to Sir B. JRodd. 

(Translation.) 

M. le Charge d* Affaires, Rome, December 16th, 1902. 

With reference to your note of the 16th instant, and to the conferences 
which we have held on the situation in British and Italian Somaliland, 
arising out of the action of the Mullah, you did me the honour of placing on 
record and submitting for my approval and agreement the following con- 
siderations : — 

The consultations which have taken place between Colonel Trombi and 
Commander Count Filipponi, acting on behalf of the Italian Govemmoit, 
on the one hand, and Lieut. -Colonel Altham and Mr. Crowe, acting on 
behalf of His Majesty's Government, on the other, have resulted in an under- 
standing upon the following basis : — 

The exact route to be followed in the advance from Obbia on Mudug, 
and the disposition of troops employed in this advance must neces* 
sarlly depend on the latest intelligence of the enemy. The final 
decision on these points must, therefore, be left to the discretion 
of the Commanding Officer on the spot ; but it is recognised by the 
British authoiities that it is strategically and politically important 
to cut the Mullah off from the south. The importance of this 
view would be impressed on the General Officer Commanding the 
Obbia force, and he would be instructed to endeavour to make 
such disposition of his troops in advancing on Mudug as would 
bo likely to force the Mullah northward or westward. 
The terms of this understanding, according to your note, have received 
the approval of His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

These points being established, you understand that you are authorised 
to inform the Marquess of Lansdowne that the Government of His Majesty 
the King consent to the disembarkation of a British force at Obbia. 

I have taken note of this, and I lose no time in informing you that, in 
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The troops from India and Africa were to be despatched 
as soon as possible, bringing with them 500 rounds of 
ammunition per rifle, 500 per gun, and 30,000 rounds per 
machine gun, 6 months' supplies and obUgatory mule trans- 
port (Indian troops). From South Africa, in addition to cobs 
for the British and Boer Mounted Infantry Contingents* and 
50 per cent, spare, 400 ponies and 400 mules with saddlery 
were to be sent. Arrangements were also made for the supply 
r (rf the following stores: — ^2,400 water tanks, 8,000 yards of 
barbed wire in lengths of 100 yards, 500 buckets (for draw- 
ing water from wells) with 5,000 yards of rope, canvas 
watering troughs, portable pumps, canvas water bags for \ 
troops., light axes, sets of heUograph apparatus, and other 
stores. 

General Manning was directed to occupy Obbia as soon 
as possible, whence it was hoped that the movement on 
the Mudug would be feasible about the end of January. 
He was informed that he would be accompanied by ItaUan itAiian 
officers who would arrange for the future administration of ypP^®^®^^*^' 
the Mudug after its occupation, and that in advancing there 
he should endeavour to force the Mullah northward as the 
Italian Grovemment were anxious that he should not be 
driven to the south. Lastly, he was told that the Emperor 
Menelek had been asked to place a blocking force of 
Abyssinians to prevent the enemy retreating in a westerly 
direction, and that on account of monsoon diflSculties, the 
base at Obbia would have to be evacuated not later than 
early in May. 

Detailed instructions, in amplification of the Secretary of 



accordance with the terms and stipulations which constitute the under- 
standing arrived at by the technical Representatives of both countries, the 
Royal €k>vemment consents to the disembarkation of a British force at 
Obbia, who shall take action from that point against the Mullah. 

I request you to communicate the substance* of the above to the Marquess 
of Lansdowne. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) PRINETTI. 

♦ See Chapter XII. 
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State for War's telegram were sent to General Manning on the 
ISth December by direction of the Commander-in-CSiiel* to 
the following effect : — 

i;.. (4eiicrii 1 ^^' ^^^ reference to the above telegram (Secretary of State for War*B tele- 

iiiiitig'H gram of 17th December, 1902), I am to state that the object of your operations 

nut ions, should primarily be the expulsion of the Mullah from the oaaia of 3Indug, 

which has formed the base of his recent raids on the SomaUland Protectorate. 

3. The Italian Government have made it a condition of their assent to 
the disembarkation of a force of His Majesty's troops at a port within the 
Italian sphere of influence, that so far as the military situation will permit, 
the direction and distribution of the troops in tiieir sabeequent advance on 
Mudiig should aim at preventing the Mullah from retreating southward 
into the Webi Shebell valley. His Bfajesty's Government have accepted 
this condition, as it is obvious that the retirement of the Mnllah into the 
Wobi might result in his ultimately becoming a serious menace not only 
to the Italian Protectorate but also to the Jubaland province of British 
East Africa. The details of your final dispositions for the advance from 
Obbia to Mudug must, however, depend on your latest intelligenoe as to 
tlie enemy's movements, and are, therefore, left entirely to your discretion. 

4. If the !Mullah should be driven from the Mudug or should retire 
therefrom without contesting your seizure of that district, you should i 
endeavour, if the conditions of the country and of your force permit, to ' 
pursue him with mounted troops ; but this pursuit should not be poshed 1 
to any greater distance than four or five days* march to the aoutfa or west- 
ward. 

5. Tlic Italian Government are anxious, if possible, to establish at 
^ludug some form of administration, and with a view to this it has been 
nj.^rced between His Majesty's Government and the Italian Govenmii'nt 
that an Italian officer will accompany your advance from Obbia as politiral 
ofliccr. Pi-obably it would be found expedient to reinstate Tusuf Ali at i 
Mudug, a IK I to aHsist him in making his position there secure for the 
future ; but as to this you should be guided by the views of the Italian I 
political officer. 

(). You will be good enough to report to the Secretary of State for War 
your occupation of Mudug and the results achieved by that occupation, 
with a view to fiurther instructions being issued for your subsequent guidance. 

7. It is hoped that an Abyssinian force, accompanied by two British 
officers, will occupy the eastern Abyssinian frontier, and thus act as a stop 
to the Mullah should he retire in that direction. You will be informedt j 
how(;vcr, by telegram later if the Emperor Mcnclek consents to carry out this 
arrangement. I 

8. You will bear in mind that as the south-west monsoon will make the 
iiE-e (if Obbia as a port dangerous, if not impracticable, after the end of 
April, it will be necessary to embark all troops and stores left at that Kis** 
lirforo that date. The Commander-in-C'hief considers, however, tliat it ' 

<" Field Marshal Earl Roterts. 
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will probably be desirable that the Obbia column should not return to the 
east coast but should march through the country, vid Bohotle, on Berbera. 
His Lordship is of the opinion that this movement is likely to have a salutary 
effect on the tribes. 

9. His Majesty's Government attach much importance to the construc- 
tion of good roads and the improvement of water supplies by the sinking 
of wells in the Protectorate, especially on the northern fringe of the Haud. 
Jt is believed that if the country is opened up by these means, a feeling of 
security will be engendered, and the maintenance of internal order much 
facilitated. For this reason it has been decided to place a Pioneer Regiment 
on the lines of commimication from Berbera to Bohotle in lieu of the Bombay 
Rifles and the remainder of the Bombay Grenadiers originally proposed by 
you. You should, therefore, impress the importance of this work strongly 
on the Officer Commanding the troops in the Protectorate. The work is 
to be taken in hand immediately on the arrival of the Pioneer Regiment 
from India. The direction of the roads constructed and the sites chosen 
for sinking wells must be selected primarily having regard to military 
considerations ; but, subject to this limitation, the permanent development 
of the Protectorate must be carefully borne in mind. On this point you 
should consult with His Majesty's Acting Commissioner for the Protectorate. 

10. Finally, I am to remind you that on the termination of the opera- 
tions it will be desirable that the British, Indian and the greater portion of 
the African troops should return to their normal stations. You will, there- 
fore, consider carefully what should be the strength and composition of the 
future garrison of the Protectorate, and you will report fully your views on 
these points for the consideration of His Majesty's Govemmout. 

On the same date the Secretary of State for India was 
requested to hold in readiness for immediate embarkation 
the troops of the Indian Contingent, while it was desired that 
the Pioneer Eegiment, which was required for duty on the 
Berbera line of communication, to replace the advanced 
troops about to be sent to Obbia, might be sent to Berbera at 
once. I 

On the 23rd December, after it had been ascertained Indian 
from General Manning that the base at Obbia would be ready ^ ^"^^"S^i 
for the reception of troops on the 7th January, 1903, the , 
Secretary of State for India was informed that the Indian !>;jr 
contingent should be despatched so as to reach there as early '/^ 
as practicable after that date. \ 

Instructions regarding the despatch of the British and 9onth. Af 
Boer Mounted Infantry from South Africa were telegraphed j^" ^^^^^ 
on the 17th December to the General Ofl&cer Commanding the ' 
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- Transvaal and Orange River CkHony, and lie was desired to 
*Vi report their probable date of arrival at Obbia. 
Miir'an I On the 17th December also, the Secretary of State foi 
Foreign AfEairs telegraphed to lieut. -Colonel Harrington, 
U.M. Representative at Adis Ababa, desiring him to inform 
the Emperor Menelek that operations against the Mullah 
from the east coast would begin in about three weeks' time, 
and that, in consequence, it was desirable that he should 
take steps to prevent the enemy from retiring to the neigh- 
bourhood of Abjrssinia. 

The proposal to send two British officers to Berbera in 
anticipation of Emperor Menelek's approval, for the pur- 
])ose of accompanying the Abyssinian force was mentioned. 
On the 17th January a reply was received from Colonel 
Harrington which stated that Emperor Menelek had 
issued orders for a contingent to be prepared for use 
_^^ in the event of the Mullah approaching the high country 
-^- [ and had arranged to strengthen the Abyssinian posts 

: in the neighbourhood of Somaliland. The suggestion 
that two British officers should accompany the Abyssinian 
force was approved. Colonel A. N. Rochfort, C.B., Royal 
Artillery, and Captain (Local Major) R. P. Cobbold, Reserve ot 

' Officers, had been selected for this duty, and were 

. awaiting instructions at Aden. They were directed to 
proceed forthwith to Harrar to discuss matters with Ras 
Makonnen. These officers reached Harrar on the 
Dth February, and were joined on the 13th by Dr. C. Martin of 
llie Burmah Uncovenanted Medical Service, who had been 
detailed by the Indian Government to accompany them. 
lizatioii. The principal steps connected with the mobilization 
of the troops for operations in Somaliland have been related 
above, but in addition to these, many other arrangements 
had to be made before the force could be said to be in a con- 
dition to take the field. 

Detailed information regarding these points will be found 
in the chapters dealing with organization of commands and 
lines of communication, services and departments. 
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On the 22nd December, 1902, the transport " Haidari," The open 
carrying the following troops * : — 

OfiGicers.. .. .. .. .. 19 

Punjab Mounted Infantry . . . . 150 

1st BattaUon King's African Rifles . . 350 

3rd Battalion King's African Rifles . . 98 

5th BattaUon King's African Rifles . . 102 

719 
2 9-pr. guns. 

5 Maxim guns. 

with six months' stores, sailed from Berbera. This force* 
which was under the command of Major P. A. Kenna, V.C, 
D.S.O., 21st Lancers, was to disembark at Obbia and there 
form a base. 

Major Kenna received the following instructions : — 

The objects of the landing are as fellows : — 

1. — (a) To protect Yusuf Ali and his people, as far as possible, from 
raids by the Mullah. 

{h) To arrange for the «upply of transport animals, camels and ponies, 
for the use of an expedition proceeding from Ohbia to the interior. 

(c) To establish a base for an expedition landing from India or elsewhere 
proceeding to the interior. > 

{d) To obtain such supplies as can bd bought for the use of the expedi- 
tion, such as grain, cattle, sheep, forage. 

{e) To obtain such information as to routes, water supply, grazing, &c., 
as will be of service to the force advancing to the interior. 

2. The fone, immediately on landing, will enti'ench itself as strongly 
as possible, and will mount two 9-pr. sruns and all maxims, a strong zariba 
should be made round the entrenchment, and every precaution against a 
Burpriso attack should be made. Too much reliance cannot be placed upon 

* The following also embarked on the " Haidari '* : — 

Press correspondents 2 

Hospital Assistants 3 

Storekeeper . . . . 1 

Maxim gun carriers 22 

Public followers 63 

Pnvate y, •• *n, •• •• •• 38 

Hones 9 

Biding comelB 11 

(8927) ^ 
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tha pjoplt) ot Yusuf Aii, and the Btricidjt prerautioos ahould be taken in 

dealing with these people. No FknnaliB shonld bo permitted to ontar the 

oamp, and no collection of people ehould be allowed in the ▼icinity of the 

camp. All dealings with the Somalia will be throngh Yasnf Ali Strict 

orders will \m issued that no soldiers ol the force are to enter the Tillages of 

the Somalia. The ill-treatment of nativea by soldiers of the force is to 

be puniphed with severity, as iri abo any laterferofi'sA with th^ women of 

tho country. Since the succcs8 of the movement will depend in a huge 

measure upon bhc good feeling established with the natiyes, every cndeavoiir 

shouJa be made to prevent friction. 

3. The names of those natives willing to sell or hire camels will be noted, 
and tho number of camels available noted against their names. A fair price 
should be offered for camels on sale, ^he price paid in Berbera is 40 to 43 
rupeei, with ropes and herios complet<?, the price ma^, however, be less 
in Obbia. Ponies, which are considered as likely to make good Mounted 
Iniantry ponies, should also be piurchased up to 50 in number. The price 
of such ponif'S m Berbera varies, and depends upon the demand from Aden, 
hence much lower prices should be current in Obbia. 

4. Arrangements for the purchase of grain should be mado, provided 
that it can bo properly stored. Empty bags should be taken from Berbera 
for the purpose of storing grain. 

6. The Intelligence Officer must lose no opportunity x)f obtaining in* 
f oimation, and should proceed as far as compatible with safety along routes 
leading to the interior, accompanied by mounted eacort^ of Ynsof All's 
people. A few Sikhs, who can ride, should invariably accompany the 
Intelligence Officer. 

6. The force will not attempt to engage any forces oi the Mullah unlesd 
threatened by attack in the immediate vicinity of Obbia (By the immediate 
vicinity is meant at a radius of 5 miles from Obbia.) It must, howerer, 
be borne in mind that the function of the Obbia force is the defence of a 
base, and that its operations must be for the present strictly defensive. 

7. When troops are employed in drilling, or any other duty outside 
the fort, strong guards wili always be kept in the fort ; when employed oa 
fatigues outside tho fort, men will invaiiably carry their rifles t^lung, and a 
proportion of the men so employed will always be on the alert as guard. 
Biles are never to be piled. When in the fort each man's rifle is to be 
placed at the spot which he will occupy, should the fort be attacked. Men 
will sleep at the same spot. In addition to the garrisoning the walls cf 
tho fort, an iuiyiiig picket of at least 100 men will occupy a central spot 
in the fort, to be used as a reinforcement at any point where it may be 
required. Reserve ammunition, at 100 rounds per man, in boxes, will be 
issued to each company nightly, to be opened and distributed in case of 
attack, and wili be returned to the magazine in the morning. 

8. The Medical Officer accompanying the force will cacso strict orders as 
to sanitation to be issued. The water supply for the force will be ohoseo 
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vBiy carefully, and such place or places chosen should be carctully looked 
after and enclosed by a zariba, a guard and sentries being posted by day. 

9. Since a large British and Indian force (1.600 approximately) wHl 
be landed at Obbla, a good camping site should be selected for this foroe^ 
the proximity to water supply being a necessity. 

10. The site having been chosen, should bo marked out and cleared 
and kept clean. Wells should be prepared, and a sketch of the site should 
be made and handed to thp Off c?r Commanding troops oa his arrivaL 

11. All preparations that can be made with the materials available for 
facilitating the landing of troops and stores p.t Obb^a should bo undertaken 
at once. Good roiids from the landing place, to both Pritish, Indian, and 
baso camps phould be made. A stock of firewood sho^ild be purchased 
«ad stored under a guard for the Indian troops. 

12. The Officer Commanding Obbia Force will take with him 10,000 
mpcps for expenses. All payments must be properly vouched by signed 
receipts in duplicate. 

13. A diary of all events occurring wHl be kept by the Officer Com- 
manding troops, and wHl be posted to Berbera for the information of the 
General Officer Commanding, Somaliland Field Force, as opportunity 
occurs*. 

14. Watei-tins taken with the force will invariably be kept filled in 
the camp, sufficient for a two days' supply. 

15. Svery endeavour should be made to purchase spare herios and rope 
for camel loading. 

16. Every opportunity must be taken to practise the men in drill 
suited to fighting in thick bush country. Great attention is to be paid to 
fire discipline. Fatigues must not interfere with this training. 

17. The Intelligence Officer will send all information obtained by him 
to Berbera, for ihe information of General Officer Commanding, Somaliland 
Field Force, as opportunity offers. 

In order to facilitate the disembarking operations, instruc- fcisembarii 
tions had been given by the Admiralty to the Commander-in- 
Chief, East Indies Station, to co-operate with General 
Manning, and with this view three cruisers and a gun boat 
had been placed at the disposal of the Senior Naval Officer 
at Aden. The "Haidaii" reached Obbia on the 26th 
December, where she was joined by H.M.S. " Pomone," 
which had left Aden with Ughters on the 22nd, but owing to 
continuous bad weather, the work of disembarkation occupied 
seven days. On this, as on almost every succeeding occasion, 
the landing of troops, transport and stores was greatly im- 
peded by the inclement weather and the imf avourable nature 
(8927) \ 1 
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of the spot selected for the disembarkation^ but the woik, 
which continued without interruption till the last transport 
was cleared on the 16th February, was admirably carried out 
by H.M. Navy under the direction of Captain Hon. A. E. 
Bethell, Senior Naval Officer. {See Chapter XIV. 4.) 

On the evening of the 3rd January, 1903, General 

Manning reached Obbia, and on the next day landed. 

^ of . He then found that the supply of camels, as reported in the 

reconnaissance of H.M.S. " Pomone," was not forthcoming, 

and it was evident that the numbers under the control of 

V. Yusuf AU had been much over-estimated, while, to make 

r\ I matters worse, the tribes of the interior declined to submit 

I any for sale through that chief. 

uf Aii. Y A few words regarding Yusuf Ali, Sultan of Alula and 

I Obbia, in explanation of the obstructive attitude of the tribes, 

/XJare here necessary. This personage, who, as Governor of 

''" I Alula had fought for several years with som^ ffl]r^^*^«» againat 

( Osman Mahmud, Mijjarten^ultan, concluded peace with him 



in 1884, when he turned hisjittention tb Obbia._ Ihig^ place 
TieTcaptured by surprise with on^ 50 matchlockmen, and an, 
J attempt of the Hawiya owners of th e settlement in 1885 tq 
expel him failed. His transactions by tr eaty with Itajy 
have akeady been alluded to in Ch apter XL . ^ With the^ 
assistance of Italy, Yusuf AU extended hi s power inland over^ 
the Hawiya and partly over the Marehag,j^_later he con- 
sohdated this extension by the occupation of tne (ial 
Wells in the Mudug district, and by the construction of j 
; small fort, which he garrisoned with tro ops arme d with rifles. 
leis sent To retum to the operations, it will te evident from 

what has been said that the situation at Obbia, with 
regard to the question of camel transport, was a serious 
one. Fortunately, however, the arrival there of transports 
with the Indian contingent offered a partial solution. 
As soon as the troops had been disembarked, the 
transports were sent to Berbera, and by the 8th Febroai 
had brought back from there 1,000 came ls, which had formed 



n 
bera. 
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part of the transport of the troops on that line, and were, 
n^.iin^^f, mnoY^ f||fflmiHy replaced by"Kire^and purchas^. In 
the meantime every endeavour was made to induce Yusuf Ali 
to fulfil the promise which he had made'^tosupply 50u camels 
by the"end'of January , itlSeing estimated ttat tEs num'&er, .^^_ 
together with the quota from Berbera, would enable the 
jorce to advan ce, rd these negotiations V^ 
was greatly a ssisted by Count Lovatelli, the Italian Political 
Officer with the Obbia Force, Captain " Finzi an d Cftjiaul- 
General dTievaTTer "F finla ^"'^n haA arrived from Adfiax.;, hut 
promises and threats were egually unavailing, and on the 
2Ufli January it was tound necessary to remove the recalci- j-usuf Al 
trant chief and his son to Aden, wh ence the Italians subsc-, f^^ non 

■■ 1 ,. . — __ ^-.-j banished. 

quentl y banis h ed them to Erythrea. The deportation of 
Yusuf Ali, who appears to have been in league with the Mullah 
to place every ob stac le in our way, soon had a marked efEect 
on the attitud e of the tribes^ and in three wgeks' time 
General Manning succeeded in jro curin g locally 500 camels. 

On th e 14th January^ while the arrangements regarcUng Lieutenai 
camels we re proceeding, a reconnoTEnSg ^ioice^ .^l^^fl ti^*^ CubUA, p 
c ommand of jjieut.-Colonel A. S. Cobbe. V.C, 32nd Sikh naissance 
Pioneers, equipped with mule transport, was despatched to 
examine the route to Kine Wells, vid El Abelli, an advance by 
which, if practicable, would place the Obbia column upon the 
line of retreat of the Mullah, should he decide to fly to the 
south.* Owing, however, to lack of water the route was I?cBts 

occupied 

* Extracts from Field Force Order, No. 272, dated 12th January, 1903 : — 

A force composed as under will proceed on a reconnaissance, the date 
and hour of departure to be notified hereafter : — 

In command. — ^Lieut. -Colonel A. S. Cobbe, V.C, Ist King's African 
Rifles. 

The Intelligence Officer, Somaliland Field Force, will detail an officer 
for intelligence work. 

The Chief Supply and Transport Officer will make arrangements for 
supply and transport duties. 

The Senior Medical Officer will detail a medical officer to accompany 
the force and will arrange for hospital requirements for the force, in com- 
munication with the Officer Commanding reconnaissance. 
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found to be unsuitable, and the intention to follow it was 
abandoned in favour of the li ne Gabarwein , Lod obal, 
El Dibber an d Dibit, all of which places w ere oc cupied by 
the 6tH February as post s on the lines of cdSBnSicati^ 

The wells at these posts were cleared andwater stored in 
tanks constructed of tarpaulins, and as transport became avail- 
able supplies were pushed forward in anticipation of the 



2nd Sikhs, 60 men (from a Mohammedan company). 

1st King's African Rifles, 300 men. 

3rd King's African Rifles, 75 men. 

5th King's African Rifles, 75 men. 

Units will take their maxims with them (2nd Sikhs, 1 maxim). 

Reserve ammunition, 50 rounds per rifle, carried on mules, will be drawn 
in bulk from ordnance by the Officer Commanding force, and handed ov«r 
to units. 

Barbed wire and entrenching tools will accompany the force. Officer 
Commanding, 1st King's African Rifles, will arrange the amount of wire and 
tools to be taken. 

If sufficient transport is available, 30 water tins will be taken. 

Allowance for offic(?!rs' baggage : 80 lbs. per officer (to include his own 
kit, 14 days' rations for self, 7 days' for servant). 

Indian soldiers' kits, 5 lbs. per man. 

No tents will be taken. 

Officers will be allowed rations for one servant, and, if entitled to a 
horse, rations for a horse and syce. 

14 days half Indian rations and 7 lbs. per man African rations at 
J lb. per man per day will bo carried. 2 lbs. of fresh meat will be issued daily 
in lieu of half rations. 

Indian troops will carry on their persons one day's full Indian rations 
cooked (two days' rations at half rations), water bottle and water bag 
filled. African troops will carry one day's full rations (two days' half 
rations) and water bottle and water bag filled. 

Transport mules wiU carry 25 lbs. grain per mule in addition to 160 lbs. 
load. Grain rations only will be carried for mules. Officers must make 
arrangements to carry their horse's grain rations on their horses. 

The five Somali Camel Corps camels, with their Sowars, will accompany 
the force and wiU carry their own rations and camel rations. 

The Transport Officer will arrange that transport followers wiU carry 
one day's rations cooked (two days' half rations), and water bottles and 
water bags filled. 

All troops and Indian public followers will take two canvas water bags 
per man, one of which will invariably be flUed. 

No natives should, on any pretext whatever, be allowed to enter the 
camp, or to come within the lines of pickets when halted by day. 
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ipproaching advance. From Dibit, 58 miles north-west of 
Obbia, reconnaissances were made toward Galkayn, 101 miles 
distant^ to the north of which place, in the Galadi district, 
the Mullah was reported to be.* The result of the recon- 
naissances was the selectionof the route to Galkayn vid Rhakn 
and Wargallo, places which are 37 miles and 67 miles 
respectively north-west of Dibit. Several intermediate water- 
ing places were also occupied before the arrival at Dibit 
on thft 25th February of the force under the General OflGlcer 
Commanding. 

In this, as in the previous expeditions against the Mullah, Water 
the question of water supply was one of paramount importance. '"PPv • 
Not only did it limit the number of men and animals composing 
the force, but further restricted its line of advance to one where 
wells could be found, and so removed all possibility of intro- 
ducing into the conduct of the operations the element of 
surprise. To have carried a supply in camel tanks and so 
gained some freedom of movement, would, owing to the 
lack of sufficient transport, have been impossible, and in order 
even to meet the requirements of a force adhering to a fixed 

In thick bush country the advance will invariably be in square forma- 
tion, with the transport and all followers in centre ; the front and rear faces 
of the square moving in lines of sections at deploying intervals. 

Whenever a halt is made, the force will invariably halt in square forma- 
tion, transport in the centre, and strong picquets will be thrown out to the 
front, rear and both flanks. 

Arms will never be piled. 

Officers' servants and all followers, other than transport followers 
wiU march immediately in the rear of the transport animals. Transport 
a.nimals will march in several lines ; the number of lines necessary being 
determined by the number of troops available to form^the side faces of the 
square, which, when halted, should be able to completely protect the 
transport animals in the centre. 

Hospital will march immediately in front of transport animals. 

Arrangements will be made by the Bas^ Ommandant to endeavour 
to keep up signalling communications with the force from Obbia. 

' * These leoonnaissanoes were chiefly carried out by the Bikanir Camel 
Corps, which did excellent work» On one occasion a patiol did 100 miles 
in 25 hours on camels, and two days afterwards the same camels covered 
150 miles in three days. 
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line of communication mucli laboni liad to be expended both 

in deepening the existing and in sinking fresli wells. 

'ca I During the time that the necessary airangements weie 

peing made for the advance of the force to the Mudug, the 

Itroops from India and South Africa arrived at Obbia and 

ictions jdisembarked. {See Chapter XIV, 4.) On the 17th February 

g}®°"^*^ I General Manning wrote to Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Swann, Ist 

1- y^ J Bombay Grenadiers, commanding the Berbera-Bohotle force, 

p\/ informing him that a flying column would leave Obbia 

\ on the 22nd February and arrive at Galkayu on or 

about the 3rd March. Swann was dir ected to d espatch a 

party with sappers and miners and pio neers to Damot, a" 

pl ace so me 5 miles south-east of pohotle, a nd i^ sufficient 

water were found to send the flying column there by the 16th 

March. Thence, should communication with Galkayu have 

been opened up, it would be advisable to send, not earlier 

than the 30th March, a strong reconnaissance towards that 

place, which would be met by a force from the Obbia column.* 

In endeavouring to establish communication between the two 

forces the Marconi system of telegraphy, to work which 

parties had been sent from England under Lieutenant A. E. 

Silvertop, R.N., was to be utilised. f 

* The following were the mstructions issued to Lieut. -Colonel Swann : 

Memorandum. 

Head-quarters, Somaliland Field Force, 

Obbia, 17th February, 1903. 

1. The Obbia force will advance to Galkayu as follows : — 

A flying column leaving Obbia on the 22nd February, arriving at Galkayu 
on or about the 3rd March. 

A column carrying rations will leave Obbia on the 4th March, reaching 
Galkayu 13th March. 

On the 13th March the whole force will be concentrated at Galkayu. 

2. Tlie Mullah's forces are said to be in the neighbourhood of Galadi. 
As soon as possible after the concentration of troops at Galkayu a force 

will move out against the Mullah's force at Galadi, this will probably be about 
the 16th March. 

This force will be able to proceed about 5 days' from Galkayu, towards 
Galadi, in pursuit of the Mullah. This will be a distance of about 80 miles, 
in case no water found, but onsiderably further should water be discovered 
on the way. 

I See'page 484. 
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On the Slst December, shortly after the departure of Indian troo; 
General Maiming from Berbera, the 7tli Bombay Pioneers ^epbew. 
(subsequently the 107th Pioneers) arrived from India, 
and two days later began the construction of a road 
from Berbera to Bohotle. This road was undertaken in 
accordance with the Commander-in-Chiefs instructions of the 
18th December to General Manning. {See page 126.) In addition Works, 
to working at roads and improving wells, blockhouses of a 
permanent nature were constructed at all the principal places 
on the lines of communication. (See Chapter XIV, 1.) 

Supplies in large quantities, to meet the requirements of Supplies. 
the flying column of the Protectorate at Bohotle and for the 
Obbia troops, who would later be fed from that place, were 
pushed up to Bohotle. 



3. The troops of the flying colmnn at Bohotle must move dowu and 
occupy Damot, provided that water can be obtained there. For the purpose 
of ajBcertaining this, a party, with sappers and miners and pioneers, will 
move down at onoe to Damot, carrying water with them to that place, and 
win there form a strongly entrenched and zaribaed post, and dig a well. 
Water is to be sent dowu regularly from Bohotle for this party. (It has been 
foDnd here that men employed on such labour require at least one gallon of 
water per diem.) 

Should water be discovered, the Bohotle Flying Column (or as many 
men as the water will supply) will occupy Damot. 

4. Should water not be discovered at Damot it may still be possible 
to occupy Damot by forming tanks of sailcloth, in which water can be stored, 
and convoys of camels running regularly will keep up the supply. These 
tanks work well on this side, and, when covered in, little water Is lost by 
evaporation. 

5. Messengers, both foot and mounted, will be despatched from Damot* 
to endeavour to open up communication between that place and Galkayu. 

Similarly, messengers will be despatched from Galkayu for the same 
purpose to Bohotle. 

Every endeavour must also be made to obtain communication by 
wireless telegraphy. 

Messengers sent out, both from Damot and Galkayu, will have a dis- 
tinguishing mark. If moimted, a piece of white cloth will be tied round 
the neck of the pony, if dismounted a piece of white cloth will be fastenerl 
to the spear. This will enable messengesrs to be recognised. 

Messengers need only carry this mark when approaching a post. 

6. From native information it is believed that many of the Dolbahanta 
flocks have been driven into tbo NogR,h and that the tT\\)e8Bxen. ac^ tc^\ft^\ft.^ 
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ntph On the 23rd January, the Telegraph Section, T^hich sailed 

from England on the 2nd January, arrived at Berbera, and on 
the 8th March the telegraph line reached Bohotle, a distance of 
204 J miles, constructed over difficult country in 41 days. To 
secure telegraphic communication beyond this place 100 miles 
of cable accompanied the section from England, and on the 
I 14th March an office was established at Damot. {See 
Chapter XIV, 2.) 

BiDJan As regards Abyssinian co-operation, it has been stated that 

Colonel Rochfort reached Harrar on the 9th February. On 






with the Mullah in the neighbourhood of Galadi» and are bent on fighting:. 
It is also understood that a number of Mijjarten and other Inbes are in 
the neighbourhood of the Amai Wells with their flocks. 

The occupation of Galkayu and Damot will bring both forces wit^ 
80 mill 8 of one another, and interposed between the two forces of the Mullah. 

It is intended to drive off the enemy in the neighbourhood of the Amai 
Wells as soon as Galkayu is occupied. The Mijjarten will probably proceed 
west towards Jeriban, and the operations undertaken on the 16th March 
towards Galadi will probably have the effect of driving the Mullah eant* 
In this event the lino between Damot and Galkayu will probably be free of 
the enemy in any numbers. 

7. Should water, therefore, be found in Damot, and should the Bohotle 
flying column be able to occupy that place by the 16th March, and should 
communication with Galkayu have been opened up, it would be advisable to 
push out a strong reconnaissance towards Galkayu. 

The date of this reconnaissance should not be earlier than the 30th March. 

A similar reconnaissance would be pushed out from Galkayu towards 
Damot to meet the force coming from that place. The opening up of 
communications will, however, enable the exact date to be fixed, and every 
endeavoTu* must, therefore, be made to accomplish this. 

8. When messengers are sent tlurough, the latest information of the 
movements of the Mullah, and all news of importance, must be included 
in despatches. 

Despatches should be duplicated, and sent by different messengers, 
and numbered consecutively. 

By Order, 

G. FORESTIER-WALKER, 

Chief Staff Officer, 



Snmaliland Field Force. 



The Officer Commanding, 

Berbera-Bohotle Force, 

Berbera. 



\ 
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the IStli, after a satisfactory interview with Ras Makonnen, 
he reported by tel^ram that an expeditionary force of 5,000 
selected men would start from Harrar on the 16th. under . . 
Sitaurari Gabri and rendezvous at Daghamado, some 200 ^> 
miles to the south-west and situated between the Webi Shebeli 
and Tug Fafan valleys. As, however, such a movement would 
take the Abyssinian force beyond its own border and within 
the sphere of the Italians — ^a course, the undesirability of 
which had been pointed out in the instructions sent to 
Rochfort at Aden — ^the Secretary of State for War tele- 
graphed, on the 21st February, directing him to delay his 
advance until fresh instructions reached him. On the 28th 
February he was informed that the Italian Government con- 
sented in principle to the advance of the Abyssinians to the 
Webi Shebeli, and Geledi on that river was reached by them 
on the 26th March. The information which led Rochfort 
to urge Ras Makonnen to send a force as far south as the 
Webi SheboJi had reached him in a telegram dated the 18th 
January from General Manning, which laid stress upon the 
importance of the presence of troops on that river to act as 
a step against any movement of the Mullah in that direction. 
In addition to providing the column, which Rochfort 
accompanied, Ras Makonnen despatehed troops to guard 
the line Jig Jiga-Sasami-Faf, and so prevent the Mullah * 
from escaping to the west. 

On the 21st February Cobbe's column* returned 
to ObBia from Elh ur and Haradera. That officer, after 
carrying out the reconnaissance of routes to Galkayu, 
had been despatched on the 3rd Febniaiy to the south- 
west for the purpose of collecting transport animals belonging 
te Yusuf Ali and had succeeded in obtaining by purchase ( 
270 burden camels as well as some 200 head of , 
cattle. Cobbe reported that he had met no signs of ■ 
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* 100 Punjab Mounted Infantry, 75 Bikanir Camel Corps, 1 company 
let BattaHon King's African Rifles, 1 company 5th Battalion King's African 
Rifles. This reconnaissance had been despatched on the 2nd February. 
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the enemy, and as information about the position of the 
Mullah was very unreliable, it seemed possible that the 
occupation of the Galkayu Wells might meet some opposition 
and so clear up the situation. General Manning decided to 
' move forward a flying colunm to seize these wells. 
Qenerftl On the 22nd the advance to the Mudug from Obbia b^an.* 

iS^nie^V ^^ *^* ^^ General Manning marched to Gabarwein, a 
^«gin8- jt distance of 11 J miles, taking with him a flying column, 
^-^1 composed as follows : — 

Rifles. 
Mounted Troops, under Major Kenna — 
British Mounted Infantry . . . . 50 
Boer Mounted Infantry . . . . 50 
Punjab Mounted Infantry . . . . 100 
Bikanir Camel Coips .. .. 75 

Infantry — 

2nd Sikhs 270 

1st Battalion King's African Rifles . . 180 

3rd Battalion King's African Rifles . . 75 

To be joined at El Dibber, Dibit and 
Wargallo by — 

Punjab Mounted Infantry . . . . 50 

Bikanir Camel Corps . . . . 58 

Bombay Sappers and Miners . . 50 

2nd Sikhs 180 

* Field Force Order, No. 415, dated Ist February, 1903 : — 

The following will be the scale of baggage allowed to all officers and 
troops proceeding to the front : — 

British officers, 150 lbs -i For kit and 10 days' rations 

British warrant and non-commissioned V for self and servant, i* 
officers, 100 lbs i taken. 

British and burgher troops, 15 lbs. 

Native officers and hospital assistants, 25 lbs. 

Native troops and followers, 12J lbs. 

Rations for officers' chargers will be carried by Supply Department. 
Transport for the carriage of mess utensils, &c., will be allowed for, and for 
the carriage of cooking pots for rank and file. 
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Rifles. 
Making a total of — 

Mounted Troops 383 

Sappers and Miners, Infantry . 755 



Total .. 1,138» 1^ 

together with one section of a British and one section of 
an Indian Field Hospital. Rations for 14 days and reserve 
supplies for 11 days were carried. 

With this force it was intended to push through to Galkay u, 
the centre of the Mudug region, while the remainder of the 
troops at Obbia, under Lieut.-Colonel C. G. M. Fasken, 2nd 
Sikhs, convoying one month's rations for the entire force, 
was to follow on the 6th March. Lack of transport and an 
inadequate water supply at the various post*=i upon the route to 
be traversed necessitated this division of the Obbia column 
into two portions. About this time it was reported that the 
Mullah had vacated the Mudug district a.: 1 that his men 
had filled up the wells at Elfurdan. 

On the 23rd the advance was continued, Lodobal, 13| miles 
beyond Gabarwein being reached at 3 p.m. The direction of 
the march lay nearly due north, at first passing through low 
tufted grass and scrub, and later over several miles of low 
sand dunes. The mounted troops marched independently 
under Kenna.f 

On the 24th the colunm proceeded to El Dibber, a distance 
of l7i miles, while Major R. G. Brooke, 7th Hussars, D.A.A.G., 
in command of the advanced section of the lines of communica- 
tion, occupied Wargallo, 35 miles south of Galkayu, and took 
steps to improve the water supply there. 



* For further details regarding thd numbers of the Obbia Field Force 
see Chaptei IX, Field States. 

t Beveille was at 4.30 a.m. on 23rd February, but it was not until 
after an early breakfast that the force took up the line of march. The 
order then and since has been to rise at 4.30 a.m. and move off at 7 a.m. 
The * going ' lor the most part was very toilsome ; at first rough, low, 
tufted grass and scrub, then, later, miles of low sand dunes, tiring as the 
shores of Shoeburyness. 



* 
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On the 25th, the column left El Dibber at 7 a.m. At Aolu, 
5^ miles to the north-west, the iniantiy tinder Cobbe, halted 
for the day to enable the transport camels to water and grass, 
General Maiming pushing on with headquarters and the 
mounted troops to Dibit, 8| miles further on. 

On the 26th the troops at Dibit, wheie supplies for a 
month for the whole force had been stored, were given a halt, 
and were joined there by the infantry fiom Aolu, 

On the 27th, a distance of 16J miles to Inideenli was 
covered, the force moving in square formation. The country 

q passed over was open, and the weather hot, but cloudy. 
On the 28th the troops marched to Bhakn, 12 J miles, 
where it was found that the water supply was insufficient, 
both for watering the horses of the mounted corps, and 
for filling water tanks, required for the forward march. It 
was decided, therefore, to send back the mounted troops 
together with 170 camels to Inideenli, where the aniTnala 
. could be watered and water tins refilled. The watering of 
1 the troops and transport at Rhakn was continued all night, a 
N,^ I lift and force pump, six of which had been despatched from 
\ England in January, being found of the greatest service. 

On the 1st March the force halted at Rhakn and information 
regarding the water difficulties which had been encountered, 
together wiiit instructions as to the best method of over- 
coming them, were sent to Obbia to Fasken. 

On the 2nd March an advanced force under Major S. R 
Davidson, 2iid Sikhs, left Rhakn at 7 a.m. for Bhirokhode, 
10| miles towards Wargallo, the remainder of the troops 
following at 2.15 p.m. The mounted troops, which had been 
sent to Inideenli on the 28th February, returned to Rhakn 
at 2 p.m. on the 2nd March and were directed to join 
the column at Wargallo on the following day. 

On the 2nd also, Brooke, fearing that the water 
supply at Wargallo would prove insufficient for the flying 
colunm as well as for the whole garrison of that post, sent 
forward at 6 a.m., towards Galkayn, 30 men of the Punjab 
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Mounted Infantry and 50 men of the Bikanir Camel Corps, 
under Captain A. Williamson, Indian Army. This party 
took with it five days' rations. 

On the 3rd March the column left Bhirokhode at 6 a.m. and 
reached Wargalloat 12.30 p.m., a distance of 15i miles, where 
it was joined later by the mounted troops from Rhakn. In 
the evening Lieut. W. H. Evans, R.E., Field Intelligence 
Department, who had accompanied Williamson's party, 
returned to Wargallo, reporting that Galkayu had been 
reached. No enemy had been met with, and while the 
water supply at the Mullah's stronghold was sufficient for 
the requirements of the Obbia column, there was none to be 
found on the road thither. 

On the 4th March the Mounted troops of the flying 
column (175 men) under Kenna, left Wargallo at 
6 a.m. and reached Galkayu at 5.30 p.m. Here they 
joined the small force under Williamson who had con- 
structed a zariba for its protection. The main body 
marched at 6.15 a.m. to a camp 20^ miles distant, passing 
over open country with scrub and bush in places. This 
march, owing to the heat and the limited supply of 
water, was much felt by the troops. 

On the 5th the main body reached Galkayu, where tJie Galkayu 
whole flying column was now concentrated. 

The march from Obbia to Galkayu, a distance, by the route 
taken, of 159 miles, had occupied 12 days and had been 
accomplished without opposition, considerable numbers of 
the Mullah's followers having retreated westward on the 
approach of the column. 

Writing to the Secretary of State for War from Galkayu on 
the 6th March, 1903, General Manning reported : — 

In the course of the next few days I hope to be able to locate the 
position of the MuUah's force, which, I beUeve, to be in the neighbourhood 
of this place. Native spies reported the vicinity of a number of men and 
<miTnft.]g on the morning of the day of our arrival in camp ; this would appear 
to have been a party who had come down to some neighbouring wells for 
the purpose of watering animals. 1 sent out spies a few hours after my 
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arriyal here to track these people, and held a force of mounted troops and 
infantry in readiness to march out at night, if news of their still being dose 
at hand was recoived during the night. These spies, however, have not jet 
returned, and it is therefore evident that the Hnllah*8 people have moved 
off on hearing of our arrival. The occupation of these wells will compel 
thfi Mullah* 8 force to break up, since the watering difficulties will be very 
great. The capture of some of the enemy's men by our spies will enable 
us to discover where the Mullah has fixed his headquarters; at present 
we have no information on this point whatever, though it is evident that he 
is at no great distance from this place. 

To-morrow, the 7th instant, as most of the transport ATiiTir^A.lR return to 
Dibit to bring up supplies with the main column, we shall be left with a small 
number of transport animals until the 17th instant. The interval will, 
however, be utilised to thoroughly reconnoitre the country round, so that 
upon the arrival of the main column, an advance will be made at once on 
any collection of the enemy within striking distance. 

I have been obliged to ask for more Supply Officers, as the peculiar 
nature of operations in this country, and the long lines of communication 
to be kept open to Obbia, render it very necessary that this department 
should be thoroughly well supplied with a staff, and the move of the flying 
column to Galkayu has disclosed the fact that the staff of the Supply De- 
partment is quite inadequate ; so much so, that on the march up here, 
I experienced much difficulty in carrying out the proper supply duties of 
the force. 

I have addressed a communication to the Italian Representative 
accompanying the force, asking him to inform me without delay as to the 
date on which he intends to take over the occupation of this place, in order 
that he may notify to his Government the occupation of Mudug. 

The marches up here have been extremely hot and trying, but the 
troops have borne them well. The mounted troops particularly have had 
an arduous time, but Major Kenna*s good management has so far resulted 
in the loss of only one mounted infantry horse. 

Ilio route of our advance is fairly well watered, but considerable 
organization is necessary at each watering place to make the utmost use of 
the wells possible. 

I shall at once endeavour to obtain communication with Bohotle, via 
Damot, which place I hope has been occupied by the flying column from 
Bohotle. 

The health of both officers and men remains excellent. 

plans. j^ ^^^ original instructions of His Majesty's Government 
to the General it was pointed out that the expulsion 
of the Mullah from the Mudug was regarded as the 
primary object of the expedition. Should he be driven from 
that district or retire therefrom without contesting its seizure, 
an endeavour was to be made, provided that the conditions of 
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the country and of the force pennitted to pursue him with 
mounted troops to the south or west, but not to a greater 
distance than four or five days' march. Such a course, 
however desirable, could not be carried out immediately 
on reaching Galkayu, for the force then was in no condition 
to occupy effectively the various wells within the Mudug 
district, far less to undertake a pursuit over an unknown 
country against an unbeaten enemy. Lack of sufficient 
transport, which had necessitated the march to Galkayu in 
two separate columns, forced General Manning to halt there 
until supplies and troops could be moved up and so enable 
the advance to be resumed. 

Betaining therefore with the flying column only a small 
number of transport animals and thereby rendering it for the 
time practically immobile. General Manning sent back 850 
camels to Dibit, whence they were to bring up supphes 
accompanied by the main column which had left Obbia on 
the 6th March, and was now advancing under Fasken. This 
column consisted of : — 

Rifles. 



Mounted Troops — 




British Mounted Infantry . . 


87 


Boer Mounted Infantry 


52 


Punjab Mounted Infantry . . 


51 


Bikanir Camel Corps 


114 


Lahore Mountain Battery (2 guns) 




Bombay Sappers and Miners . . 


59 


2ndSikh8 


270 


1st BattaUon Bang's African Rifles 


98 


5th BattaHon Bang's African Rifles . . 


76 


Making a total of — 




Mounted troops 


304 


Sappers and Miners, Infantry 


503 



Total 307 

(8927) „ 



Berbera 
rce. 
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In the interim, General Manning proceeded to send ont 

small reconnoitring parties to examine the country in the 

vicinity of Galkayu and ascertain where any bodies of the 

enemy were collected, so that as soon as Fasken's column 

should arrive, operations might be undertaken. Thus, 

Bera, 16 miles to the north-west of Ghdkayu, Bohr and 

Badwein, 30 miles in the direction of Bohotle, were recon- 

. iioitred, and information obtained that the main body 

t of the Mullah's force was at GkJadi, while he himself 

>^ I was at Dikwein. Intelligence reports showed that the 

J^ Mullah had 2,500 riflemen at GkJadi (mostly mounted), 

*^. 5,000 to 6,000 horsemen, 16,000 spearmen, and about 4,000 

i spare ponies. 

perations On the Berbera-Bohotle line movements of a similar 

nature were also in progress. On the 3rd March, acting 

imder instructions from General Manning {see page 136), 

Lieut.-Colonel Swann had despatched from Bobotle, under 

command of Major J. E. Gough, Rifle Bcigade, a flying column 

composed of : — 

2 companies 7th Bombay Pioneers.* 

12 men Bombay Sappers and Miners. 

100 men Somali Mounted Infantry. 

50 men Somali Corps. 

2 Maxims. 

Marconi Detachment. 

Gougli's orders were to occupy Damot, improve the 
water supply and endeavour to open up communication 
with Galkayu. A defensible post was to be constructed for 
the protection of the wells and the mounted troops were then 
to return to Bohotle. 

Damot was reached at daybreak on the 4th March, ami 
a small party of the Mullah's adherents driven off, losing 
in their retreat three killed and seven prisoners. On the 



** Subsequently renumbered 107th Pioneers 
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Stii a strong zariba was constructed, and on the 6th 
the mounted troops, leaving the infantry in possession, 
returned to Bohotle. 

On the 10th, Lasakante wells, situated some 30 miles due 
south of Bohotle, and on the direct route to Galadi, were seized 
by another force under Lieut.-Colonel Plunkett consisting of 
170 mounted troops with two companies Eing's African 
Rifles in support. On this occasion fifteen of the enemy 
were killed and sixteen taken prisoners. As the wells con- 
tained water sufficient only for the small scouting parties of 
the enemy, they were filled up, and the force returned to 
Bohotle on the 12th. 

It had been hoped that the Naval party which had been 
sent from England with Marconi telegraphic apparatus to both 
the Berbera and the Obbia forces might have been of some 
service towards estabUshing communication between the two I ^ 
forces, but the conditions of ground and cUmate in SomaUland 
were ahke unfavourable, and on the 20th April the Admiralty 
was requested to recall the detachments. 

On the 13th March communication between Galkayu and 
Damot was estabUshed, some Sowars of the Bikanir Camel 
Corps ariiving at the latter place with despatches from I t 
General Manning, and on the 14th March Swann moved 
his flying column to Damot, where a telegraph station was 
established. 

On the 17th March Swann received orders from Greneral 
Manning to despatch from Damot to Galkayu a force consisting 
of 300 men of the 2nd Battalion King's African Rifles, 50 
men SomaU Mounted Infantry, and 2 guns of the camel 
battery. These troops, who were to be accompanied by 
1,000 camels, 2 months' rations, and at least 400 water tins, 
were to reach their destination by the 25th March, in time to 
take part in the advance from Galkayu. A further supply of 
1,000 camels was ordered to be collected at Bohotle as a 
reserve for. the Obbia force. 

(8927) K 2 
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1 column The main column under Fasken, which, owing to water 

les 
ayu. 



^" \ and transport difficulties,* had been divided into two paities, 



4 



reached Galkayu on the 17th and 24th respectively, and on 
the evening of the 25th the detachment from Damot, under 
the command of Plunkett, arrived. 

General Manning was now in a position to move against 
the Mullah, who was reported to have left Galadi and 
retired to Waidair and Walwal. These places are situated 
some 150 miles to the west of Galkayu, and can only be reached, 
in the dry season, by passing over an almost waterless tract 
of country, thickly covered with bush. In view, however, 
of General Manning's instructions, which restricted his opera- 
tions within an area of four or five days' march from 
Galkayu, it would have been undesirable to have proceeded 
so far; but this had been foreseen by His Majesty's 
Government, who, on the 21st March, telegraphed to 
the General giving him a free hand as regards movements to 
the westward-t 

* In a despatch, dated 3rd April, G^eral Manning said : I regret 
to report that groat mortality has occurred among the camel transport 
Hie camels brought roimd to Obbia from Bcrbera suffered considerably 
owing to the impossibility of landing them immediately on their arrival, 
since a heavy sea was running for some days subsequent to the arrival of th" 
1 ransport. The camels, though given 10 days rest and grazing, have never 
entirely recovered. Grazing at this time of year is almost non-existent, 
the whole country being dried up. This loss of camels has hampered the 
transport of rations, &c. on the line of communications, and has compelled 
juc to keep back about 100 mounted infantry, 50 Bikanir Camel Ck>rps, and 
the Mounted Battery Section on the line of communications between Dibit 
and Obbia. 

t General Manning telegraphed on 7th March from Galkayu (received 
18th March) to the Secretary of State for War : — 

From a prisoner caught this morning the following information has 
been received : The Mullah left Galadi on receipt of information of our 
arrival at Obbia two months ago, and went with 160 horsemen and 40 men 
on foot to Dikwein, which is near Harrar Diggit, and close to Kusati, Wellby's 
route No. 54. His personal belongings and all his riflemen are at Galadi 
with the remainder of his horses. The Dolbahanta and AH Gheri tribes 
are in strength at Galadi. The Mullah informed the Dervishes that if he 
received promises of support from the Ogaden he would send back this 
information, and that he intended to attack Bohotle. Up to now he has 
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On the 26th March, leaving a garrison of the 2nd Sikhs Adrance 
at Cktlkayu, and taking with him the following troops : — mrdaL 

Bank and file. 

British and Boer Mounted Infantry . . 284 

Bombay Sappers and Miners .. •• 20 

2ndSikhs 278 

1st BattaUon King's African Bifles . . 149 

2nd Battalion King's African Rifles . • 300 

5th BattaUon King's African Rifles . . 50 

* 

Total .. .. 1,081 

General Manning marched to Bera, (15 miles) which place 
had been occupied by a party of the 2nd Sikhs as an 
advanced post, on the 19th March. 

On the 27th the force halted to allow the camels, which 
had accompanied Plunkett's force from Damot, to rest 
and graze. In the evening a force of 240 mounted infantry 
under Kenna, was despatched with orders to push on 
to Dudub, but if unable to advance without serious 
opposition, it was to fall back on the infantry column, 
which would leave Bera next day. General Manning 
expected to encounter severe opposition in the thick belt X>i 
bush between Bera and Dudub, and although the mounted 
infantry would probably be able to push through under 
cover of night, he considered it likely that the large camel 
convoy which accompanied his infantry would be attacked. 

On the 27th also, acting imder instructions from the 
General Officer Conmianding, Swann had sent out the Bohotle 



sent back no information, and it is to be presumed the Ogaden refuse to 
assist him. Haji Sudi and Sultan Nur accompany the Mullah. Haji Sudi 
is reported to have died at Dikwein ; this latter report can be taken as true. 
On 21st March the Secretary of State for War replied : — 
You may now consider that you have a free hand against the Mullah in 
all operations to the westward, but restriction imposed by paragraph 4 
of your instructions of the 19th December must apply still to movements to 
the south. Commimicate direct to Roehfort your wishes as regards 
Abyssinians. 
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flying column, under Major A. O. Sharp, Leinster Begiment, 
from Damot in order to intercept any of the Mullah's 
following who should endeavour to enter the Kogal 
Plain when the Gkiladi force advimced. Sharp's 
operations lasted fox a week, during which time 98 of the 
enemy were killed, 2,000 camels and 6,000 sheep captured. 
The camels were for the most part milch and young, 
only a small percentage being of value for transport purposes. 

Major B. Brooke also was sent out from Badwein to 
endeavour to stop the Mullah from marching across the 
Hand to the Nogal, if he was defeated near Bera. Brooke 
captured a few camels and goats and killed a £ew of the 
enemy. 

On the 28th, taking with him six days' water in tanks 
for the whole force, (General Manning resumed his march.* 
Bera was left with a garrison of 100 rank and file of the 2nd 



* The force which marched out at 5 a.m. from Bera was oomposed of :— 






Numbers. 


* 


1 

Officers. , 

1 


Rank and File. 


Headquarters Staff 


1 
5 


6 


Italians . . 




2 


^— 


Mounted Corps 




12 


200 


Camel Battery 




2 


20 and 2 guns 


Bombay Sapjiers and Miners 




2 


20 


2nd Sikhs 




9 


434 


Ist King's African RiHes 




() 


142 


2nd „ „ „ 




10 


247 and 1 BritLsl. 
Warrant Officer. 


Hospital 




^ 


4 and 1 Assistant 
Surgeon. 


Transport 







5 


Intelligence Department 




' 1 


• • 


Survey Section . . 




1 


• • 


Provost Marshal 




2 


13 


Veterinary Department 




1 


• • 


C.R.E 




1 


• • 


Supply Department . . 




• • 


1 (Warrant Officer) 


Total 


64 


i 1,094 


and 481 followers. 
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and Sth Battalions King's African Rifles^ the original garrison 
of the 2nd Sikhs joining the advance. Beyond the bush, 
open country was reached on the evening of the 28th, and 
the column halted on a grassy plain 19 miles from Bera. 
Feeling considerable imcertainty regarding the water supply 
ahead, as to which no report had yet come in from 
Kenna, the General decided to send back to Galkayu 338 
of the 2nd Sikhs, thereby reducing the infantry to 529 
rifles, which he considered an adequate force with which 
to occupy Dudub, more especially so, as the route before him 
was stated to pass through open coimtry. By this reduction 
another day's water was gained. 

On the 29th the force, starting at 6 a.m., marched to 
within 8 miles of Dudub, where it bivouacked about sunset, 
after covering 17| miles. At noon a report was received 
from Kenna that he had occupied that place without 
opposition on the previous evening and had captured a 
few prisoners. A later report from the same officei stated 
that he had learnt that a small force of the enemy was 
holding Galadi Wells, whither he intended to proceed on the 
night of the 29th so as to secure the water supply there. 

On the morning of the 30th, the force reached GbUdi 
Dudub, which proved to be 44 miles distant from Bera, and P^^^P^® • 
afforded an excellent water supply, sufficient for the require- 
ments of a considerable force. A halt was made there until | 
10 a.m., when the march was resumed for a distance of 12 
miles towards Galadi.* During the evening a message was 
received from Kenna stating that he had occupied Galadi at 
8.30 a.m., killing several of the enemy and capturing a few 
prisoners and a small quantity of live stock. On the 31st 
General Manning joined Kenna at Galadi, where the water 
supply proved to be fair and sufficient for a small force. 

From information extracted from the prisoners captured Raiding 
at Galadi it appeared that immediately Galkayu was occupied ^P®^ '^° 

* Sixty men uader Oaptaia W. F. Dagmore, D.S.O., were lefbtogarriaoc 
DadaV 
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by the British, the Mullah evacuated Galadi and retreated to 
Walwal. His live stock, however, which should have followed, 
was stated to be still in the vicinity of Gumbuni, some 30 
miles distant from Galadi. As the capture of camels would 
greatly assist the further advance of the force, Plunkett 
and Gobbe were despatched for this purpose from Galadi 
on the 1st and 2nd Apiil respectively, with detachments 

-of the 1st and 2nd Battalions King's Afiican Bifles. 

j Plunkett moved in a westerly, and Gobbe in a southerly direc. 

I tion, where, according to spies, large quantities of live stock 
J ^^ had recently been seen. With a view to economise the food 

t supplies of the Indian and Afiican troops, they were placed 
on half rations of rice or atta, in place of which extra 
quantities of meat were issued. 

In Older to carry out his intention of moving further west, 
ward, General Manning was obliged to halt for a brief space at 
Galadi, there to collect a sufficient store of food.* The question 
of water was also one which had to be solved, for the colunm, 
which was engaged in following up the Mullah, was now 
about to pass over a distiict piactically devoid thereof, and 
before an advance was possible, arrangements must be 
made,, either to transport a sufficient quantity in tanks, or 
establish along the route to be followed, posts, from which a 
supply could be drawn. Neither of these courses was free from 
seiious objection, for in the one case a lengthy and conse- 
quently vulnerable transport train was inevitable, while as 
legaids the other, the establishment of posts not only weakened 
the force from which they are drawn, but exposed them to the 
possible risk of annihilation in detail. Yet it was obvious that 
if the force was not to remain stationary in a country where 
water is a commodity only to be met with at rare intervals, 
one or other of these systems must be employed. 

General Manning proposed to adopt a combination of 
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* Orders were sent to Lieut. -Colonel Swann (Bcrbera-Bohotle) to 
Aespatcli a convoy of 500 camels to Dudub yid Damot with one montirs 
8!ipplie3 for 500 African troops 
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both, and established a post 20 miles distant, where water t 
for 2 days for the whole force could be stored in addition to I 
the necessary amount for the garrison, and a similar post some / , 
15 miles further on. As soon as both these water depotsL^S*^ 
had been established, his purpose was to move from thehJ 
further of them with tanks carrying 5 days' supply, trustingx 
to reach Wardair on the third day, where, if report were true, I 
ample water was to be found. 

On the 8th April a party of 50 men of the 5th Battalion 
King's African Rifles, under Captain 6. W. 6. Lindesay, 35th 
Sikhs, carrying with them two days' water for the column 
which was to follow, left Galadi to establish the first of these 
posts 20 miles on the road to Wardair. 

On the 6th and 7th April Plunkett's and Cobbe's forces/ 
had returned from their raid against the Mullah's live stock/ 
bringing with them 1,630 camels, most of which, however, were 
milch. Plunkett had moved out some 36 miles towards 
Gumburu, where he had found and attacked some of the 
enemy's karias, killing 36 men. Cobbe returned to camp at 
2 a.m. on 7th April, and reported that he had surprised 
the enemy's karias and inflicted severe loss on them. As the 
remainder of the supplies and troops required for the advance 
on Wardair would not arrive from Galkayu until the 17th 
instant. General Mannmg decided to utilise the interval by 
sending forward a strong reconnaissance to endeavour tq 
discover the road to Wardair, and if possible occupy thati 
place. This decision was come to on the receipt of native! 
information that the Mullah had abandoned both Wardair! 
and Walwal and had retired to the west or north-west. 

On this point General Manning wrote : — " I felt that this 
advance was the limit to which I could proceed, since the state 
of camel transport would not permit of any further pro- 
longation of my Unes of communication, and I had hoped, 
by occupying Wardair, to be able to seize a number of the 
enemy's camels. I had arranged for the arrival of 350 of 
the 2nd Sikhs tind 70 3rd Battalion King's African Rifles at 
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Jt Galadi on the 17th instant, so that, on the return of the 
Nk^/ reconnaissance, I should be able to advance on Wardair with 

"^ / nearly 1,000 men." 
1^^ I At 5 p.m. on the 10th April, Cobbe, who was detailed 
to conduct this reconnaissance, began his march westward. 
He was accompanied by the : — 

1st Battalion King's African Bifles, 120 rank and file and 

2 maxims. 
2nd Battalion King's African Bifles, 280 rank and file and 

2 maxims. 
6th Battalion King's African Bifles, 15^^nk and file. 
Camel Battery, two 7-pr. guns, 

together with two medical officers and transport. 

Ten days' rations and water for 6 days at the rate of 
1 gallon per man and 2 gallons per horse were carried. Cobbe 
was directed to refrain from attacking the enemy if there was 
reason to suppose that the main body of his force was at hand, 
but should no strong opposition be encountered, Wardair was 
to be occupied, so as to secure a water supply for the main 
column, which, as already mentioned, was timed to follow 
on the 17th instant. 

Cobbe was further instructed to water his column at the 
post which had been established 20 miles west of 6aladi, 
taking with him the garrison of the 5th Battalion King's 
African Bifles, but leaving in charge 1 officer and 10 men of 
the Bombay Sappers and Miners.* 

'^Copy of Instructions for LieuU-Goloiiel Cobbe, V.C, V.IS.O., Commandiiuj 
Column detailed in Force Orders of %th April, 1903. 

1. All information lately received tends to the belief that Mullah's 
forces are now in the area of country I'oughly enclosed within the boundaries 
Wardair, Suryu, Danot. 

The Mullah himself, with his personal bodyguard, is believed to be at a 
spot called lUig, some 18 miles north of Wardair. 

Wardair is believed to be 70 or 80 miles north of Galadi. 

2. Your object will be to effect a reconnaissance in the direction of 
Wardair and, if no strong opposition is met with, to seize and hold that place. 
thuH rteourhig the water supply to the Main Column, which will advanoe from 
Uaiadi on 17th instant. 
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On the 11th April 50 men of the British and Boer Mounted 
Infantry, under the command of Captain G. G. Shakerley, ^jfZ, 



4th Battalion King's Boyal Bifle Corps, left Galadi to join 

Ton will lefraan from attaoking the enemy if you have reason to suppose 
that the main body of his. force is at hand, but it is probable that you will be 
in poesesaiQn of the wells before any important body of the enemy can be 
oanoentrated to meet you. 

Onoe in possession of Wardair, and in strong defensive position, you 
should be able to hold your own without difficulty, and to inflict the severest 
losses on the enemy if he ventures to attack you. 

3. As previously ordered, you will start to-night with that portion of your 
column detafled to move to-day, and you will reach to-morrow morning the 
water post which has been established 20 miles towards Wardair. 

At this post you will obtain 1 day's water for your column, and on the 
11th instant you will proceed towards Wardair, taking with you the detach- 
ment dtii Battalion King's African Rifles now at that post, and leaving as 
garrison one officer and 10 N.F.K.* Sappers and Miners now at the water post. 

By the morning of the 12th instant, it is presumed that you will have 
accomplished some 38 miles from Galadi, and by the evening of the 12th 
instant, some 55 miles. 

4. The mounted infantry of your column will, as already detailed, 
start on the evening of the 11th instant, reaching the water post on the 
morning of the 12th, and receiving from it 1 day's water. 

The mounted infantry will start again on the evening of the 12th, and 
will march mitil they join your column on the morning or afternoon of the 
13th instant, receiving that night the first of the 4 days' water supply 
carried by you for them. 

5. Every endeavour will be made to form a watering post at Gumburu 
(40 miles) by the 6th instant, but it is doubtful whether you will have tins 
(X hansf available to store more than 750 gallons, to include water for 
garrison of 10 men. 

6. Tour further proceedings must be left to your judgment, bearing in 
mind the general instructions embodied in paragraph 2. 

7. Tou will keep the General Officer Commanding informed as to your 
movements, and, in the unlikely event of such opposition being concen- 
trated as to compel you to fall back, you will, in addition to reporting on 
the miUtary situation, state what your requirement will be in the way of 
water, in order that a water convoy may be despatched without delay. 

8. At present arranged, the Main Column will start from here on the 
17th instant) and should have accomplished some 55 miles by the morning of 
the 20th instant. 

G. FOBESTIER- WALKER, Lieut. -Golonel, 

Chief Staff Officer, SomaiHand Field Force. 

. • Natire rank and file, 
t Somali water vessels. 
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Cobbe's column, which had reached the water post that 
morning. 

As it was found that the water post had been established 
considerably south of the direct route to Wardair, Gobbe 
marched his force in a north-westerly direction, and on the 
12th, after passing through thick bush, struck the track to 
^^ jQumburu. This was followed for about 10 miles, when the 
column halted for the night. During the day a few of the 
enemy's scouts had been seen, who, as soon as they detected 
the hostile advance, galloped off. 

At 4 a.m., on the 13th, Cobbe's command pressed on again, 
and by nightfall had reached a point distant some 53 miles 
from Galadi. During the mid-day halt, Shakerley's party 
of British and Boer Mounted Infantry, which had been 
following in the wake of the column, came up with it, and in 
the afternoon they and the Somali Mounted Infantry were 
sent forward with orders to proceed along the road f oi 8 miles, 
it being Cobbe's intention to follow them by moonlight. The 
Mounted Infantry, however, lost their way in the thick and 
high impenetrable bush, and as efforts to communicate with 
them proved unavailing, Cobbe, after coveiing 4 miles, 
bivouacked for the night, 
emj At 6 a.m. on the following day Cobbe attempted to continue 

'^V ^ his advance, but the bush becoming thicker and the track 
far from clear, he decided to return. While doing so, the 
. enemy's horsemen, who so far had held off, fiured into the 
advanced guard, stampeding a portion of the transport animals, 
most of which were, however, recovered. The guns were brought 
into action and dispersed the assailants, who were driven 
off by the arrival of the mounted infantry, attracted to the 
scene of action by the noise. The retirement was continued 
till a place near and to the north of Gumburu Hill was reached. 
From here, Cobbe sent word to General Manning that in 
accordance with his instructions, he proposed to establith a 
post at his present camp, and return to Galadi, bringing with 
him ^^^ remainder of his column. 
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On the 15th April heavy rain fell, enabling tanks to be 
filled and horses watered, and Cobbe decided not to march. 

On the 16th parties were sent in several directions to 
reconnoitre and search for water, several pools of which had 
been found on the previous day. Two of these parties, under 
Captains Morris and Luard, consisting each of half a company, 
met the enemy, who showed fight. The mounted infantry 
were despatched to their assistance and covered their with- 
drawal to camp, losing Lieutenant Chichester killed, and three 
wounded. 

During the day a water convoy, with some extra rations, 
arrived from Galadi, escorted by Captain Vesey and 48 men, 
2nd Sikhs. This convoy had been sent by General Manning, 
who knew that the supply of water which Cobbe had had 
with him would only last to the 16th. In the event of Cobbe 
not being found at Gumburu, the convoy was intended to 
form a water post there. 

On the 16th also. General Manning heard from Cobbe, who 
reported that owing to the rainfall of the 15th he had decided 
to remain out for some days longer, as he had been unable so 
far to find the road to Wardair.* General Manning now 
determined to reinforce Cobbe and direct him to return, as 
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^ The following despatch was received from Lieut. -Colonel Cobbe at 
12 midnight, dated Gumburu, 16th instant, 9.30 a.m. : — 

Since my last letter of evening of 14th, I have had rain, and yesterday 
was enabled to fill up some water tins, and so decided not to march back 
as our scouts were engaged with the enemy's scouts yesterday morning. 

This morning I sent : — 

(a) Half company, under Captain Luard, in west-south-west direction. 

(6) Half company, under Captain Morris, along road west. 

(e) Mounted patrol north. 

(d) Spies, south-south-east. 

All to look for water and enemy. 

Party (d) have returned and reported water. I am now sending out 
strong escort and empty tins and water bags ; if these are filled I shall have 
full three days' water from to-morrow, not counting convoy wliich I expect 
to-day. I have heard firing from party (a), and, on a message from party (6), 
I sent mounted infantry out to them and from them were sent to party (a). 
Party (b) has come back, 8.45, and has reported that there was a strong 
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he considered it woidd be wiser to advance by a route 
further to the north, which, according to natiye informa- 
tion, led to Walwal and thence to Wardair. 

Accordingly a party of mounted infantry was 
detailed to proceed to Gumburu, but on the night of the 



body of the enemy in the front of them who watched them bnt did not 
attack. Party (c) has not yet come in. 

I have ordered the convoy on the road to join me to-night as there is 
bush on the road here. 

I am of opinion that the enemy is collected in the very thick bnsh, 
about 10 miles west of here, in which I was attacked by the horsemen, and 
that they have thrown forward some bodies of scouts. 

Captain Morris reports from the tracks that there were probably 
200 horsemen and as many footmen. The mounted infantry sent out 
have come back without reaching party (a). Party (a) has sent back four 
men and a captured *303 rifle and horse taken from enemy's patrol, and 
says he is following enemy's patrol. I am sending out mounted infantry 
again on road, Captain Morris returned to have a go at the enemy, as Captain 
Morris says they are collected not far from camp. I think some more 
mounted men out here would be useful, as I think there is a good wat«r 
pool (in party (a) direction), which infantry cannot reach to-day, and have 
little doubt that we cskn find water for them unless all rains cease, which 
seems unlikely. I don't yet know which is the road to Wardair ; if it is 
the road I went, the bush is very thick and I could not look after my water 
camels with my present force in it, but if my surmise is true I think we could 
raise a fight 12 miles from here. I want to hold this place with all my force 
if water permits, as I cskn reconnoitre enemy and water, and also it protect 
the 40 odd miles from Galadi which passes through a lot of bush. There is 
no doubt the enemy's scouts are the Mullah's good men from his haroun.* 

Party (c) from north back, have gone to north road which runs 
«ast and west about 7 miles north of here. They found no water pool or 
enemy. 

I will say that the bush we got to was very dense, so mnch so that I 
was with centre of front face and left face and half transport went on about 
50 yards from me when I checked force a few minutes and I could not see 
them pass, and later found them all about 300 yards in front of me, a real 
mix up. This was before we returned back, and before any enemy met us. 

So one does not want to go into it with much transport, which strings 
out so much and stampedes at the first shots. 

•303 rifie captured is one lost at Erigo. 

tnialoB recognise two horses as belonging to the Mullah's relations* 

^ Headquarters encampment. . . . 

t S<nnali scouts. 
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17thy before these leinforcements could leave, a despatch of 
that monung's date was received from Cobbe, stating 
that he feared that some reverse had befallen a detach- 
ment under Plnnkett, which had' been sent out from 
camp to bring in a company of the 2nd Battalion, King's 
African Bifles engaged on reconnaissimce duty. Although 
Cobbe's despatch gave no details which would lead to the 
conclusion that a disaster had occurred. General Manning 
decided to move to his assistance at once with all available 
troops. Shortly after midnight on the 17th-18th, he 
left Oaladi, taking with him 320 men 2nd Sikhs, and 
60 men 3rd Battalion King's African Rifles, and sending on 
in advance 100 mounted men imder Kenna, with orders 
to endeavour to push through to Gumburu. Kenna • 
bore a despatch for Cobbe, informing him that reinforce- 
ments were moving on Gumburu, and directing him to fall 
back on the 19th instant, on which date General Manning 
proposed to be within 12 miles of that place. 

By the morning of the 18th General Manning's force had 
covered 20 miles. At 1 a.m. on the 19th Cobbe reported that 
at 1 p.m. on the previous day Kenna with the mounted 
infantry had reached him, and that he proposed marching 
out of Gumburu the same morning. 

Thereupon the Greneral decided to free himself of his 
transport, sending the whole back to Galadi, except the 
camels cArrjring water, and to form a zaiiba at the camp where 
his force now was, leaving in possession a strong guard. 
Thus unencumbered, and taking with him 250 men of the 2nd 
Sikhs, he marched towards Cobbe, prepared, if the latter's 
retirement were molested, to render him timely assistance. 

On the morning of the 19th he moved 12 miles, halting atlLieutciu 
a point about 10 miles from Gumburu, where a message wasrjj^jj^^^^ 
received from Cobbe that he was on his way back, 
and hoped shortly to join forces. About noon Cobbe arrived ' :"*y 
with all his transport intact, the withdrawal from Gumburu \ ^ 
having been unmolested. The retirement was :Continued with- ; 
out incident, and Galadi was reached at suadovm o^i'tti^TAysi. ^^ 



When Gfjneial Manning left Galadi on thp night of the ^flW 
18th he was, as has been stated, only partially aware of what 
had befallen Plunkett's detachment, but during Ms march i 
towards Gnmburu, messengers despatched by Cobbe mads 
it clear that a disastrous engagement had taken place, and 
when the two forces met, iurther details, based upon the 
evidence ot thoae who had succeeded in escaping, was 
obtained. 

The following reports from Cobbe and Shakerley give 
a detailed account of the reconnaissance :— 
from Liciii.-Colrmfl A. 8, Colibc, Commanditig Beeonaaiitatice toaardt 

Wardair, to Iht Chit] Staff O^cr, SomtiiUand Fidd Force. 
Bit, Galadi, Slst April, 1903. 

I have the hoaour to report that, in accordance with the instmctions [ 
received, I proceeded on the night of the IQth instiuit from Galadi with a 
force, Bliength as below,* to the water post which had been established 
ou the lOth instant, 20 milea south-west of Galadi. I arrived at the post ou 
the momijig of the 11th instant, and foimd (hat it hod been established on 
the wrong road, and too far l« the sooth. 

I reported that thia was the case, and informed you that it was my 
intention t« strike o& in a north- westerly direction nntil I should reach the 
proper road, which, according to the information received from the guidu, I 
should bo tho northernmost road from Galadi. 1 

I marched across country, taking with me the dotauhiueni, 5th Battnlion 
liing's African BiBeB.'f- who had garrisoned tho water post, and sending 
scouts to Qumburu, and passed tho southern road to Ciimbiiru on th« 
niorning of tho 10th instant, at 11 miles from the water post. At 10 miles 
I reached the centre road to Gumburu after passing through thiok bitnli, 
and halted on it. I forwarded a letter from this camp, through the Officer 
Commanding water post, suggesting the removal of that post, and statizig 
I would send back the empty eameia direct by the road on which I now was, 
also informing you that two of tho enemy's horsemen had been seen close tc 
our camp, from which they had galloped away. 

Aa my mounted men had given me no news of a road further north than 
tliis, I decided to move by thia rood to Gumburu. Tliis is the road which 
Colonel Plunkctt used when he raided to fiumburu previously. 

• Camel Battery: 1 British officer, 20 N.F.R. Ist Battalion King's 
African Eifles : 6 British officers, 1 10 N.F.R. 2nd Baltahon King's African 
Rifles : 10 British otBcers, 1 British warrant officer, 253 N.F.R. 6th Bat- 
talion King's African Bides : 1 British officer, 10 rank and lile. 
Medical Servise : 1 British officor. Transport ; 1 British officer, 1 non. 
oommissioned officer, 134 assistants, 380 camola, 33 followers. 

t 5th Battalion King's African Rifles : 1 British officer. 50 riak and file. 
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la. tbe afternoon I aiBiit the Somali Mounted Infantry- under Lieutenant 
Ghiohestei:, to titxe £ront» with orders to go about 10 mileb before dark, and 
marched myself bymoonli^t untill reached them. Lieutenant Chichester 
reported, that abont seven of the enemy's horsemen had been seen, but that, 
seeing our men, they had galloped off; the scouts whom I had sent to 
Gmnbura also repc»rted that they had fired on the enemy's scouts. 

I halted here and sent on eight Somali Moimted Lifantry with about 
12 foot scouts, to go through the night and examine the road ; the scouts 
were ordered to wait and report to me at daylight, while the moimted 
infantry scouted further to the front. 

1 started at 4 a.m. on the 13th and marched 10 miles, being met at 
various points by my scouts, who reported that the road was clear, and that 
the tracks of the enemy's horsemen led away to the west. As the guide 
appeared to be doubtful whether we were on the right road to Wardair or not, 
I recalled my scouts from the road leading west, and sent five mounted men 
out to the north-west to look for another road further north. They returned 
and reported that, after passing through thick bush, they had found a path 
which seemed to be much less used than the one on which I was marching, 
I, therefore, decided to keep on the same road. 

The British and Burgher Mounted Infantry,* under Captain Shaker ley, 
joined me at the mid-day halt, and, before marching, I sent back 70 camels 
with empty water-tins under an escort. I reported that I was extremely 
doubtful of the road, and that I was about 49 miles west of Galadi, but that 
I should go on till mid-d|iy on the next day, and then, if I had found out 
nothing definite about the road to Wardair and the wells, I should have to 
return, as I could not afford to go further with the water which I had. 

On the afternoon of the 13th, I sent on all the mounted infantry in front, 
with orders to go about 8 miles along the road, which would enable me to 
march by moojJight. I started at 5 p.m. with the infantry, but shortly after 
starting, not seeing the tracks of the mounted infantry on the road, 1 
suspected that they had been guided by the Somali Mounted Infantry on to 
the northern road, which the Somalis had previously reconnoitred. I sent 
two camel sowars to follow their tracks and recall them, who returned 
without finding their tracks. 

As I was now in thick bush and had no scouts ahead, I halted before dark, 
after 4 miles, and made a zariba. Three scouts weie sent back to the after- 
noon camp, to ioiiow on the tracks oi the mounted iniantry, with a letter 
recalling tliem to me. These oia not reach the mountttl iniantry till 7 a.m. 
At 4 a.m. on the 14th instant, I sent my rcmaiiniig scouts a short aistance 
ahead, but did not march myself until dayiigiit, at a.m. 1 advanced 
shortly, and as the bush grew thicker and the paths dispersed, I decided that 
1 could do no more by mid-day, and so ordered the column to retire. 

After retiring for about a mile and a half, the new advanced guard was 



^ British Mounted Infantry : 2 officers, 21 non-commissioned oflicers 
and mesL Burgher Moimted Infantry : 1 officer, 22 non-commissioned 
officers and men. 

(8927) 1- 
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fired into by the enemy's horsemen. I was able to collect most of the 
transport into the zariba, but some stampeded, and the two companies in 
front dispersed the horsemen, who, however, continued to hang about till 
the mounted infantry, hearing our guns, came up and chased them away. 

I continued the retirement to a place north of Gumburu hill, about 
42 miles from Galadi, and sent back a letter saying that I proposed to leave 
a post there and to return myself to GaladL This letter I sent by two 
Somali Mounted Infantry, who returned saying they had met seven of the 
enemy. I then sent it by 10 British Moimted Infantry. During the night 
[ sent out my scouts to watch the bush for the enemy's scouts ; in the 
morning they fired at and dispersed some of the enemy's horsemen who had 
galloped up to them unawares. I decided, on the morning of the 15th, to 
rest the men, who had had a trjong time. During the morning it rained 
hard for one hour, and, sending men out, I found some pools, where I filled 
up empty tanks and watered the horses, and I decided not to march. I 
received a letter informing me that a convoy was on its way to Gumburu. 

On the mommg of the 16th, I sent out half a company to the west, under 
Captain Morris, and half a company, under Captain Luard, to the W.S.W., 
to reconnoitre for the enemy, and to look for water ; also a mounted patrol 
to the north to look for the northern road and water, and scouts to S.S.E. 
who returned and reported water. 

I sent out a strong escort, with camels and empty tins, and obtained 
some water. The patrols came back from the north later, and reported that 
they had gone out 7 miles but had seen no water or signs of the enemy. 

In the morning firing was heard from the direction of Captain Luard' s 
party, and Captain Morris reported the enemy in front, but that they 
retired and advanced in accordance with his movements. I sent out the 
mounted infantry to him, and when they reached hirn they saw no enemy, 
and Captain Morris showed them the direction Captain Luard had taken, 
whence firing had been heard. They went in that direction, but saw no 
enemy, and came on some of Captain Luard' s men sent back by him with a 
note, in which he said that he had been fired on by the enemy's mounted 
patrols, but had chased them and killed three, ponies, captured a rifle, 
wounded some of them, and was following them, but would be back by 
10 a.m. Captain Morris returned and reported that he had seen the enemy's 
scouts again since the mounted infantry had left him, so I sent half a company 
to follow Captain Luard' s tracks and reinforce him should it be necessary. 
I also sent the mounted infantry out to occupy the enemy on the west. 

I sent in a report of what I was doing, also expressing an opinion 
that the enemy were collected in the thick bush about 10 to 12 miles distant, 
where I had been attacked by the horsemen on the 14th, and were sending 
out scouts towards us ; also stating that I wished to hold my post with 
all my force until the arrival of the main column if my water would last 
I also sent a letter to officer commanding convoy to march straight in. 

As this letter was leaving I heard firing from the mounted infantry, 
and a messenger came in asking for reinforcements, which I sent outw Very 
shortly afterwards I received another letter from Captain Shakerley taying 
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that Captain Laard, hearing the firing, had come up on the flank of the 
enemy, who had galloped off. 

Convoy, under Captain Vesey,* oame in, bringing back my letter, and I 
added to it another letter, giving the casualties in the mounted infantry, 
%.e.. Lieutenant Chichester, killed ; Burgher Hill, severely wounded ; and 
two Somali Mounted Infantry wounded (one since dead). I also said thai 
I would send back all the empty camels possible the next day to Galadi. 

In the afternoon I sent out a strong reconnaissance of 200 men, under 
Major Margesson, to see it any of the enemy were about. He went about 
4 miles and saw no enemy. 

I decided to send back all except 150 camels next afternoon, with empty 
water-tins, putting my water into a tank. I ordered a reconnaissance on the 
morning of the 17th, consisting of one company 2nd Battalion King's 
African Rifles, under Captain Olivey, which would proceed to the west about 
3 mOes, and a half company 1st Battalion King's African Rifles, under 
Captain Walker, to proceed to a hill about 1^ miles to the south-west, to 
see if the country was clear of the enemy. I made a tank in the zariba for 
water about 4.45 a.m. 

I received a report from Captain OUvey, despatched 7.45 a.m., saying 
that he was 3 to 4 miles out, had seen no enemy, but only the tracks of one 
foot man, and that he was coming back. Shortly afterwards I received 
another report, marked 8.5 a.m., saying that the enemy, both horse and 
foot, were advancing, and that he was retiring slowly and required rein- 
forcements. 

I ordered Colonel Plunkett to take out one company 2nd Battalion 
King's African Rifles and 50 men of the 2nd Sikhs with two maxims to bring 
Captain Olivey in, and a gim was flred to recall Captain Walker. 

Colonel Plunkett started about 9.15 a.m., owing to the slight delay 
occasioned by loading the maidms and distributing 50 rounds extra per man. 
As Colonel Plunkett started another report from Captain Olivey arrived 
saying that he was within 1^ miles of the zariba and was not in action. 

This was shown to Colonel Plunkett, to whom I had given orders that he 
was only to bring Captain Olivey back. 

I reported the news which had been received to you at 9 a.m., saying 
that I could not send the convoy back yet, and that my communications 
might be cut. I also sent a horseman to recall Captain Walker, and 
proceeded with decreasing and strengthening my zariba and entrenching it. 

At 11.45 a.m. Somalis reported that they heard firing ; it was scarcely 
audible, but when it seemed certain that there was firing, I sent out mounted 
Somalis to report — one of them came back about 12.45 p.m. caxrjdng Colone 
Plunkett' s guide, wounded, on his pony. This man said that the force had 
been cut up. 

I sent more moimted men to find out news, and sent a report at 1 p.m. 
to Galadi, and another at 2.30 p.m., when some 18 men had returned. 

The fighting appears to have been some 6 miles from the zariba according 



♦ 2nd Sikhs : 1 British Officer, 48 N.F.R. 

(8927) \.^ 
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to tlio accuunts of the meii who returned, and the liring^was barely audible, 
being at first miatakem for the wind. 

I - Colonel Plunkett, after meeting Captain OUTey, wfaioh he ahoold have 

] done within a mile of the zariba, must have gone on, taking Captain OHvey 

i with him, and been drawn on by the enemy nntil attacked by the whole of 

the Mullah's forces. I did not consider myself able to take out reinforce- 

\ , . ments to him, as I had about 250 men left and could not take out more than 

Y r 150 men, as even 100 would have been insufficient to defend our zariba 

' as it was, if seriously attacked, and any reinforcements which I could take 

could not have arrived at the scene of the fight until it was over. 

In the afternoon I sent out a mounted patrol to see if they could find 
more stragglers, with orders not to allow themselves to become engaged with 
the enemy on any account. These went some 3 miles and saw an enemy's 
picquet and at once returned. They were shortly followed by a large number 
of horsemen, whose dust could be seen from the zariba. A couple of shrapnel 
were fired which sent them back. 

The enemy made no attack on our zariba, but had men watching it, and 
at night sent their scouts close to it^ where they were fired on by my patrols. 
At 1 p.m. on the 18th instant. Major Kenna with 100 mounted infantry 
arrived, giving me instructions to retire if possible on Galadi, and informing 
me of the arrangements made on the road, I sent a letter informing you of 
my plans, and, after patrolling all round, I started next morning with all 
my transport, wounded, &c., and met you at mid-day without coming into 
contact with the enemy, tracks of their scouts and fires in the west being 
the only signs. 

On the 16th, after the arrival of the convoy under Captain Vesey, 1 
f oimd that I had full water rations for 4 days, and was still filling tins from a 
rainpool, and I could make my water last six days, so I wished to keep all 
my force holding the enemy and covering the advance of the main column 
from Galadi, which I expected would reach me by 20th, when I confidently 
exx>ectcd that the Greneral Officer Commanding would be able to attack the 
enemy within 10 miles from my zariba. On the 17th, when the enemy 
wau reported in full, I wished to get in the companies safely which were out 
reconnoitring, and then considered that I was quite strong enough in my 
zariba, wliicb it was extremely doubtful that the enemy would attack, 
and I also had sufficient water to last me for soiue days after I expected tljc 
main column. 

In the thick bush on the 14th, I found the left fiauk company and a large- 
amount of transport had passed within 50 to 00 yards of me without being 
seen, and got in front of the front face, and later, when retiring, and my 
advanced guard was fired on by the enemy, who were very few, and 1 was able 
to collect nearly ail my transport before any shots were fired from a fiank, 
and the transport happened to be in an open patch, even then a few camelb 
stampeded and some loads were lost. 

I think it would be a very difficult thing to protect one's transport in the 
thick bush, and as the number of camels is found to be as many, if not more 
than the niunbe^' of fighting oicn when carrying several days water, a columu 
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in square formation in dense bush practically resolres itself into four detached / 
bodies of troops out of sight and touch of each other. There is little doubt / /. 
that the enemy suffered very severely on the 17th, as they made no attempt4^p^ 
to interfere with my retirement on the 19th, after I had received the rein- pJ ^ 
foroement of 100 mounted infantry. 

I attach the report of the Officer CJommanding Mounted Infantry on the 
action of the 16th, and his recommendation of Rifleman Miller, King's Royal 
Rifle Corps Mounted . Infantry, for the favourable consideration of the 
General Officer Commanding. I also wish to bring to the notice of the 
Qen^al Officer Commanding the very able manner in which Captain 
Shakerley, King's Royal Rifle Corps, and Captain Foster, Burgher Moimted 
Infantry, collected their men, who were galloping in extended order, when 
suddenly attacked by a large body of the enemy, and also the very steady 
behaviour of the British and Burgher Mounted Infantry, which alone enabled 
them to keep off the enemy until the appearance of the infantry made the 
enemy retire. . 

I also wish to bring to the notice of General Officer Commanding, for his I 
favourable consideration. No. A 769 Private Mandelumbe, 2nd Battalion I M. 
King's African Rifles, who brought in No. 883 Private Gomani, who was/ ^ 
wounded in the arm, a distance of 6 miles to the zariba. ( 

The following is a list of casualties on the various dates :-* 

14th April. — One Somali Guide, slightly wounded. 
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Gum bum. 
Sir, 17th April, 1903. 

I have the honour to report that in acc<nrdance with orders I proceeded, 
on 16th April, 1903, with my patrol, strength as per margin,* along the road 
running west from the zariba; when we had gone about 1^ miles we 
encountered three of the enemy's scouts, we pursued them and after going 
about half a mile came suddenly upon a considerable force of the enemy's 
mounted men in an open clearing ; we opened fire and in a very short time 
I found that they were working round my flanks aad rear ; I retired about 
40 yards to a more favourable position and formed a small circle, the enemy 
were between me and the zariba, and I had wounded men and one killed ; 
a brisk fire was maintained for about three quarters of an hour, the enemy 
showing much courage and persistence, one man and horse being killed within 
12 yards of the circle. I despatched a messenger to the Office Commanding 
CJohunn informing him of our position. We eventually succeeded in driving 
off the enemy at, I believe, a considerable loss to them. About 10 minutes 
after the firing was over. Captain Luard, King's African Rifles, came on 
the scene with his company, and I have no doubt that the approach of this 
force assisted me materially. A force from the zariba arrived later. I very 
much regret to report the following casualties : — ^Lieutenant Chichester, 
Somali Mounted Infantry, killed. Trooper Hill, Burgher Contingent, 
and two Somalis wounded ; three horses killed and seven wounded. 

Two of the enemy's dead were found on the ground and 13 dead ponies, 
but I believe they suffered considerably as most of the firing was at fairly 
close range, and several were seen to fall from their horses. The enemy 
being round us some time after the firing was over, I presume they were 
removing their dead and wounded. 

I estimate their numbers at about 200. I have brought to the notice of 
the Officer Commanding Column, in a separate letter, the good services of 
Rifleman Miller, King's Royal Rifle Corps Mounted Infantry. 

I am, &c., 
G. C. SHAKERLEY, Captain, 
Commanding British (King* a Royal Rifle. Corps) 
Mounted Infantry, 
To the Staff Officer to Column imder 

Lieut-Colonel Cobbe, V.C, D.S.O. 

Gumburu, 
Sir, 18th April, 1903. 

I wish to bring to the notice of the Officer Commanding Column the good 
services of No. 2556 Rifleman Joshef Miller, 4th Battalion Kling's Royal 
Rifles (British Mounted Infantry). 

On 16th April, 1903, I was in command of a mounted patrol, sent out 
from the column ; we came in contact with some mounted dervishes and were 

* British Mounted Infantry, 1 Officer, 4 men ; Burgher Mounted 
Infantry, 1 Officer, l2^Men; Somali^Mounted Infantry, 1 Officer, 12 men. 
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eventually surrounded by several hundred. Rifleman Miller was standing 

close to me and heard me say that I was going tn send a message to the 

Officer Commanding Column; he immediately volunteered to cqjry this 

message. I gave him a letter; he succeeded in galloping through the 

enemy's lines at great risk, and delivered the letter to the Officer Com^ 

manding Column. 

I have, &c., 

G. C. SHAKERLEY, Captain, King's Royal RifU Corps, 

Commanding British Mounted Infantry. 

To the Staff Officer, 

The Officer Commanding Column 

Forwarded to Chief Staff Officer for the favourable consideration of 
General Officer Commanding. His horse was wounded when getting back. 

A. S. COBBE, Lievi,'Colond, 

Commanding ReconnaissaTic^. 

* 

Such is the tale, so far as known, of the first engagement,Action 
during this campaign in which our troops measured arms with ^""^^"'•' 
the main force of the Mullah Haji Muhammed-bin- Abdullah's 
followers, commanded, it is said, in person by their chief^ 
On both sides the losses were heavy, ours being 9 officers 
and 187 men killed and 29 men wounded.* V 

It is obviously impossible to state with accuracy what 
numbers on the other side fell in this action. Native report 
is proverbially imreliable, more especially that of the Somali, 
and while some say that the kiUed numbered but 270, others 

assess them at ten times that total, but on all hands it is 

/ - 

• The following is a narrative of the Action of Gumburu on 17th April, 
1903, extracted from evidence by survivors given before Committee of 
Enquiry held at Galadi and elsewhere : — 

The force which marched out of the zariba at Gumburu, under Lieut. - 
Colonel Plunkett, on the 17th instant, consisted of 48 men, 2nd Sikhs, and a 
company 2nd Battalion King's Africati Rifles. 

About 1 mile from the zariba tins force met " C " Company of the 2nd 
Battalion King's African Rifles, under Captain OUvey. The force then 
apparently formed square, with the Sikhs in the front face, and marched 
some 6 miles further to an open spot, which was surrounded by thick bush. 
The distance of the bush from the square is variously estimated from 300 to 
600 yards. The enemy had apparently collected in this bush, and advanced 
on the square from it. First horsemen, then foot riflemen, and afterwards 
Bpearmen, attacked the square on all sides. The horsemen and riflemen were 
driven back, but ammunition becoming exhausted, the square was broken 
by the rush of spearmen. 
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I admitted that the number of wounded was yeiy great. That 
the Mullah at Gumburu lost many of his bravest adherents, is 
undoubted, and is supported hj the fact that, despite Oobbe's 
small force being encumbered with about 1,000 camels, no 
J^^- {attempt was made to harass him in his retirement. The Yaos 
^ . [who escaped to tell the tale of the disaster related how the dead 
-bodies of the enemy lay in heaps before the square, a monu- 
ment to the determined valour of the devoted band of 
. defenders who composed it. 

Y In describing in a despatch the occurrences of the 17th 
' ] April, General Manning considered ^Hhat under the circum- 
t iBtances Lieut.-Colonel Cobbe acted in the best manner that 



In spite of the fire of the troops and maidinB the enemy ireqaently came 
up 618 close as 10 yards from the square. 

When the ammunition was exhausted. Colonel Plimkett gave orders for 
the troops to charge with the bayonet back to the zariba. PreTious to this, 
however, it appears that many officers and men had been killed and womided. 

Some evidence points to the front face of the square being first poshed 
back by a rush of spearmen upon the Sikhs, who fought with the bayonet 
but reformed. At this period of the fight most of the casualties occurred, 
and from the evidence of witnesses the whole of the officers were killed, 
together with the two men of the King^s Boyal Rifles who accompanied the 
force. Captain Johnston-Stewart, before being killed, told those who could 
to get back to the zariba. 

The fight appears to have lasted some two hours. Colonel Flunkett left 
camp at 9.15 a.m., and at 11.45 a.m. firing was heard in the distance. This 
would make the scene of action about 7 miles from the zariba. The return, 
at 12.45 p.m., of a Somali, who brought in news that all was over in the 
square, camiot be accepted as reliable evidence, as he probably escaped 
early in the fight, and was brought in upon the pony of the scout sent out 
to see what was happening. 

The numbers of the enemy's dead, as stated by witness, vary, but the 
Somali or Yao cannot be relied upon to estimate numbers with any approach 
to exactitude. The Yao can only count up to 10. 

The evidence of the Somalis points to the fact that some outside tribes 
(Adonis probably) were engaged in the attack. 

The evidence of the Yao speaks of fair men (probably Arabs) and others 
(probably Adonis), who are negroes, and Somalis, as having been seen in the 
fight. 

The whole evidence goes to prove that the fight was a most gallant one, 
and that the majority of the men had finished their ammunition before the 
square was broken by an overwhelming rush of spearmen. 

(One comfany had 100 rounc's per man and the other 150.) 
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he could. Phmkett had marched so &r from the zariba that 
to have despatched remfoicements in time to avert destrac- 
tion would have been impossible and wonld have so weakened 
the garrison of the zariba as to render it liable to be captured." 

After the withdrawal to Galadi, the General considered TiieO«i 
that to advance at once on Wardair and Walwal was im- t*^^**^^ 
practicable, his reasons being that " the delay caused . 
by the events at Gumbum had, in any case, too far 
reduced the available rations and transport, while the know- 
ledge gained of the country to be traversed and of the military 
spirit of the enemy would have necessitated a larger force 
than was available at Galadi,"* As Fasken had reached 




• In a telegram received by the Secretary of State for War on 24th 

April, General Maiming reported : — 

" By runner from Galadi-Damot. 

Keconnaifisance 'towards Wardair proves that that place is about 
80 miles from here, and there is no water on the way. Country is very dense 
bush, and so far no road leading to Wardair has been found. To enable me 
to advance I should require large number of camels to transport my force 
carrying water for 10 days. The danger of this operation would be an attack 
on convoy camels in dense bush, which could only be very inadequately 
defended, since square formation in very dense bush is impossible. An 
advance in these circumstances would be very risky and might end in the 
loss of transport camels by stampede, and therefore the loss of our water 
supply. The bush from here to Qumburu is so thick that mounted infantry 
cannot operate in most places. In any case I should require a force of at 
least 1,000 men, and for this force would require about 2,000 camels ; and 
my totsd available camels to-day, including those on the lines of communica- 
tion, is 2,200. The supply of camels from Berbera is becoming exhausted, 
and great difficulties would be experienced in obtaining sufficient numbers 
to enable me to advance and still push up supplies from Obbia. I am 
reluctantly compelled to come to conclusion that I cannot advance on 
Wardair at once, and that sucli advance, whenever undertaken, would be 
extremely risky, and in view of large number of enemy collected at Wardair 
I feel that such an advance, with the force at my disposal, would not be 
safe. We will hold Galkayu, Dudub, Bera and Galadi, and an Abyssinian 
force operating from the west could more easily reach the Mullah, since 
route to Wardair on that side is well watered. The condition of most of 
the transport animals is very poor owing to want of grazing. I had collected 
a fortnight's supplies here for advance to Wardair, but the shortage of the 
camels on the lines of communication compels me to send back majority 
of the force from here to Galkayu, and to utilise every animal to bring 
Bupplies up from the base. 
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headquarters from Galkaya on the 17th,* General Manning, 
after deducting Cobbe's losses, had still with him 1,085 
men. 

While the movement on Wardair which has just been 
ions, described was in progress, another of a similar nature was, 
under instructions from the General, being carried out from 
Bohotle. 

Major J. E. Gough, who, as StafE Officer, had accompanied 
Plunkett when he marched to Galkavu towards the 
end of March, had been selected for the undertaking, 
and was directed to return to Damot and assume commard 
of the flying column. Gough reached Damot on the 9th 
April, and leaving there a post consisting of 60 rank and 
file, 7th Bombay Pioneers, arrived with the flying column at 
Bohotle on the 11th. 

The general nature of the operation which was about to be 
carried out had been indicated by General Manning, and was 
to consist of a movement to the " west and south-west with 
the double object of collecting information and stock, and 
interposing, if necessary, between the Mullah and the district 
to the north and north-east of Hodayuwein." The flying 
colunm was further to " endeavour, as far as possible, to 
keep up communication with the advanced force operating 
from Galadi." 

In consultation with Swann, it was decided that Gk)Ugh 
should proceed to Danot, some 75 miles in a straight line 
to the south-west of Bohotle. Reaching there as quickly 
as possible, he would be in timQ to co-operate with the 
force under Cobbe, and perhaps cut ofE such of the Mullah's 



* 2nd Sikhs . . 

1st Battalion King's African Rifles 
3rd Battalion King's African Rifles 
British Meld Hospital 
Details 



330 

4 

52 

35 

109 



Total, all ranks . . . . 530 
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ft 
following as might, owing to the advance ot that officer, fall 

back to the north or north-east. 

At Danot, according to local report, there was a con- 
siderable pool of rain-water, and the seizure of that place 
would provide a useful pivot tor further operations. 

At 4 p.m. on the 13th April, Gough's column, with Captain 
C. M. Bruce, R.F. A., as Staff Officer and Captain G. M. RoUand, 
101st Grenadiers, as InteUigence Officer, left Bohotle : — 





Officers. 


N.C.Os. 
British. 


Rank 
and 
File. 


Maxim 
Guns. 


Staff 

Indian Contingent, B.C. A. . . 

2nd Battalion King's African Rifles . . 

Medical 

Supply and transport . . 
SomaH spies . . 


3 

I 
8 

1 
1 

• • 


2 


• • 

85 

260 

22 

20 


2 

1 


X tai •. •• .. •• 


14 


2 


387 


3 
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and 176 followers. 

They took with them 406 camels, carrying 5 days' water, 
12 days' rations, and reserve ammunition. 

In a despatch from Bohotle, dated 28th April, 1903, Gough 
gave the fo^owing account of his operations, and the fight p^^'^tJoL 
at Daratoleh* : — 

Halted at 5.30 p.m. Distance of march 4 miles, on the Kurmis-Bohotle 
road. 

On the 14th April, 1903, left zariba at 5.30 a.m., and marched 14 miles 
on Kurmis-Bohotle road, where the force halted for the mid-day halt. An 
issue of water was made, and the spare camels, with empty water-tins, 
sent back to Bohotle. Continued march at 2 p.m., on Kurmis-Bohotle road, 
for 2 miles, at which point the column struck off south-west by west. _ Halted 
6.30 p.m. Distance of march, 20 miles. 

Three moimted Somali scouts were sent on to try and get information 
whether there was water at Danot, or if any water in the balis ahead of the 
column. These men missed the column on their return, and_arrived at 
Bohotle. 

On the 15th April, 1903, left zariba at 5.40 a.m., the mounted troops of 
the flying column, strength as below, under Major Sharp, caught up the 
infantry column and continued their march, keeping about 2 miles ahead 
of the infantry. 

* See page 320. 
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OffiCOL-S. 


Men. 


FoliowerB. 


Camels 

or 
Ponies. 


Bikanir Camel Corps . . 

0th Battalion King's African Rifles- 
Somali Cornel Corps 
Somali J^lountcd Infantry . . 


2 

I 
3 


£0 

60 
80 


4 

6 

6 1 


55 

65 
86 


Totol 


6 


180 


16 ; 
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This force left Bohotle at 4 p.m. on 14th April, starting after the infantry, 
in order to save water, as owing to there being no water on the road every 
drop had to be carried in water-tins. At 7.30 a.m. the column struck the 
Bohotlc-Illik-Walwal road, and continued the march along it. Three 
houi's mid-day halt. Left again at 3 p.m., the mounted infantry ponies 
having been given a 4 gallon drink. Distance of march, 21 miles. 

On the 16th April, 1903, as no news of water either at Danot or neigh- 
bourhood, orders were given to the mounted troops to continue on the 
Illik-Walwal road for 20 miles, and to make every endeavour to capture 
a prisoner, and to look out well for any balis holding water. 

If no news of water at Danot obtained, the mounted troops to make 
a raid in a southerly direction, inflict sis much damage on the enemy as 
possible, and then to fall back on the infantry column, who would remain 
at Garrero till the morning of 18th April, when they would fall back towards 
Bohotle to pick up a water convoy. If information was obtained that there 
was water at Danot, the mounted troops were to seize the place and hold 
it until the infantry column arrived. 

The mounted troops, under Major Gough, left the zariba at 3.30 a.ni., 
carrying as much water for the men as possible (i.e., camel corx>s, 3 days ; 
and mounted infantry, 2 days). 

This force moved 20 miles along the Illik-Walwal road, and at 11 a.ra. 
the Somali Camel Corps brought in two prisoners, who stated that they had 
met some of the Mullah's scouts 3 days previously, who had told them that 
there was water at Dsuiot, and that the place was held by a few of the 
Mullah's mounted riflemen. The mounted troops, therefore, continued their 
march to Danot from Beitdali, under Major Gough, one of the prisoners being 
used as a guide. Captain Kolland with the olh3r prisoaer, who was taken 
OQ as a guide for th3 infantry column, returned to the infantry column with 
orders to Major Rowlands to continue his march on Danot, but if ho received 
no further instructions he was to turn back to Bohotle on evening of 17th, as 
otherwise he would not have enough water with which to make the return 
journey, and until the moimted troops actually held Danot it was impossible 
to say what the water supply there actually was. 

The mounted troops halted at (J. 30 p.m., having marched 32 miles. It 
was found afterwards that this force was led considerably out of the direct 
road. 
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On the 171ih April, 1903, the mounted troops continued their march at 
3.30 a.m., and met the Bohotle-Megagjifa-Danot road at 6 a.m., some 
14 miles from Megagjifa. At 11.30 a.m., when some 10 miles from Danot, 
the force halted, as the animals were very done up by the heat and want of 
water. Ten of the best Somali Mounted Infantry ponies were picked out, and 
a patrol of Somali Mounted Infantry sent on to Danot to reconnoitre and 
report on the water. At 4 p.m. two of this patrol returned and reported as 
follows : — 

" Went to Danot and foimd 15 of the enemy's horsemen, chased them, 
capturing nine ponies. Water there only sufficient for the whole 
flying column for three days." 

On this information orders were sent out by mounted messengers to 
Major Rowlands to return to Bohotle, as there was not enough water to fill up 
tins for the return journey. The mounted troops continued their march 
to Danot to water up, and to act on any further information that might be 
obtained. 

Arrived Danot 5.45 p.m., a few shots being fired by the enemy on our 
left flank. Water was found to be more than expected, although not enough 
for the whole flying column. Orders were, therefore, sent to Major Rowlands 
at 6.30 p.m., cancelling previous orders, and ordering up 100 2nd Battalion 
King's African Rifles, 50 Sikhs, 2 Maxims, reserve ammunition, 100 water 
tins, and all available rations, the remainder of the column to return to 
Bohotle. A strong zariba was made. 

On the 18th April, 1903, patrols of Somali Moimted Infantry were sent out 
west and south-west at 6 a.m. These returned at noon with 400 loot camels 
and two prisoners. The latter reported three days' heavy fighting between 
Galadi and Wardair, and that the Mullah had lost many men. Zariba was 
strengthened. 

At 5.30 p.m. messengers received from Major Rowlands, dated noon this 
day, 15 miles east of Megagjifa, saying that up to the time of writing no 
messengers from flying column were received by him, and that he would 
have to return unless he received orders by early morning of 19th. His men 
had been placed on a half issue of water to enable Major Rowlands to stay 
on an extra day. 

Messengers were sent back at once, repeating previous orders re coming 
uii to Danot. 

An Ibrahim was sent to Walwal to try and get information, and camel 
meat was issued to all ranks as rations. 

On the 19th April, 1903, an officers' patrol, under Captain Hughes, 
consisting of 30 Bikanir Camel Corps and 10 Somali Mounted Infantry, were 
sent out on Walwal road. This patrol retiuned at 5 p.m., having gone 
15 miles on the Walwal road and having seen nothing. At 12.30 p.m. a few of 
the enemy's horsemen reported in the bush close to the zariba. Fifteen 
Somali Mounted Infantry chased them out of it, a few shots being exchanged. 

At 1.30 p.m. a letter was received from Major Rowlands, acknowledging 
receipt of yesterday's orders, and saying that he was acting on them. Our 
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two prcviout4 lucsfk-ugi'rR wore afterwardB found to haye eTcntiiaUy fetched up 
at Bohotlo. 

()n the 20th April, 1903, Major Rowlands, with 60 Sikhs and SO 2nd 
liattolion King's African Rifles, arriyed at our Eariba at 1.30 ajn., haying 
marched 35 miles, the conyoy being zaribaed at dark about 10 miles from 
Dauot. The Bikanir Camel Corps were sent out at daylight to meet the 
conyoy and escort it into Danot. The conyoy airiyed all correct at 9 a.ia. 
A false alarm occurred at noon. The zariba was strengthened and bush 
cleared. 

On the 21st April, 1003, a patrol of 25 Somali Mounted Infantry was sent 
out at 4.30 a.m. towards Wardair with orders to go on till they met the 
enemy or otherwise obtained information and to bring back a prisoner, if 
possible. 

Another patrol of Somali Camel Corps was sent to Masara (7^ miles 
south-west by west) to report on water there. This jtatrol returned at 
8.30 a.m., reporting the water there so filthy that the A.m'TwiLlg refused to 
drink it. The Somali Mounted Infantry patrol returned at I p.m. witii two 
prisoners, and reported haying met 42 of the enemy's scouts 12 miles from 
Danot ; they killed 18 and brought back 2 prisoners. The prisoners stated 
as follows : — 

** Sent out from Daratoleh (25 miles S.S.E. from Danot) to watch the 
English force and report on its strength. Enemy's force at Daratoleh, 
50 mounted riflemen and 300 spearmen, but that they had receiyed further 
reinforcements yesterday." Also stated^ that there had been heayy 
fighting at Gumburu, the Mullah losing heayily ; also that there was a 
fresh rain water balli at Daratoleh. 

The Ibrahim who was sent out on~17th, returned at 2.30 p.m. and 
corroborated the aboye story, but said that the enemy had a large force at 
Daratoleh, and that the English force had halted at Gumburu and was 
short of water. 

A report of the above was sent to the Officer Commanding IJnes of 
Communication, Bohotie, informing him that the moimted troops would go 
out to Daratoleh to-morrow (morning of 22nd). 

On the 22nd April, 1903, as reported in my letter of 21 st to Officer 
Commanding Lines of Communication, Bohotie, I left Danot at 4.30 a.m. 
with following force : — 

45 Bikanir Camel Corps, 2 officers, with 1 maxim under Sergeant Gibb. 

54 Somali Mounted Infantry "I 6th Battalion King's f 3 officers. 

60 Somali Camel Corps J African Rifles 1 1 officer. 

30 2nd P>attalion King's African Rifles, 2 officers mounted on Bikanir 
riding camels (behind the camel sowars). 

12 Indian Contuigent, British Central Africa, 1 officer, mounted on 
ponies. 

Lieutenant Horton, I.M.S. 

At 7.30 a.m. we were tired on by the enemy's scouts. The ISomali 
Mounted Infantry chased and killed *^wo men, capturing two rifles (Lt'c- 
Entields) and three ponies 
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We lost wxe pony shot. One mounted scout of the enemy got away. At 
9.15 a.m. we again came in contact with the enemy's scouts, and at 10.20 a.m. 
Captain Howard of the Somali Mounted Infantry reported a large force of 
enemy advancing to meet us. The force was dismounted at once, animals 
piaced in centre, and the men lining the faces. 

At 1 0.30 a.m. the enemy attacked in front, ahnost immediately developing 
the attack on all sides. Owing to thick bush and long grass the firing was at 
very close range, from 20 to 50 yards being the average range. This heavy 
attack continued till 2 p.m., our men being most steady and firing welL The 
maxim under Sergeant Gibb was moved from place to place as occasion arose, 
and the enemy always giving way when it opened fire. The enemy attacked 
la a most determined way, exposing themselves freely. At 2 p.m., our 
ammunition beginning to run short, and one of the enemy who was captured 
by the Somali Camel Corps reporting that the Mullah himself was at Dara- 
toleh, and it therefore being highly improbable that the Obbia force were 
either at Wardair or even threatening the place, I had to decide whether to 
advance further or return to camp. Principally owing to lack of ammunition 
for further big fight, I decided to return to Danot. All the wounded were 
put on riding camels or ponies. About 2. 15 p.m. the enemy seemed to be rein- 
forced and firing began again, and at 2.30 p.m. the front face (Bikanir Camel 
Corps) under Captain Walker, and the left face (2nd Battalion King's African 
Rifles) under Captain Townsend, charged about 100 yards into the bush 
clearing the enemy, who were still keeping up a desultory fire from our 
immediate neighbourhood. Directly they returned the rear face advanced 
200 yards, the camels, &c., closing on tnem, and the front and side faces 
retiring, thus forming an elastic square with the animals in the centre. The 
retirement was continued in this formation through thick bush imtil 5.30 p.ni. 

At 3 p.m.r as we were short of ammunition and were being considerably 
pressed on flanks and rear by the enemy, who had brought up more riflemen 
and spearmen, I sent four Somali Mounted Infantry to Officer Commanding 
detachment at Danot to send out ammunition to meet us. (This force, 
under Captain Barclay, met us 6 miles from Danot about 11.30 p.m., and 
returned to Danot with the mounted troops.) 

Up to 5.30 p.m. the rearguard and side faces were heavily engaged. Oiur 
movements were naturally slow owing to our having to load the wounded on to 
camels. 

At 5.30 p.m. I mounted the Somali Moimted Infantry (the then leading 
face), and they went forward under Captain Dickinson and Captain Howard 
in a fan shape and then halted, thus clearing the enemy from our side faces 
on our again moving. 

I deeply regret to report the following officers killed : — 

Captain C. M. Bruce, R.F.A., Staff Officer to flying column. 
Captain C. Gk)dfrey, I.A. (Indian Contingent, British Central 
Africa). 

The following officers are wounded : — 

Major A. Sharp, Officer Commanding Somali Mounted Infantry and 
Somali Camel Corps. 

(8927) M 
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;^ *Major H. B. Rowlands, 2nd Battalion King's African Rifles. 
Captain E. M. Hughes, 14th Lanoen, (Bikanir Camel Oxrps). 
Captain R. E. Townsend, 2nd Battalion King's African Rifles. 
Also the following rank and file : — 
Killed— 

Bikanir Camel Corps 3 

Somali Moimted Infantry 1 

' Somali Camel Corps . . . . . . 4 

2nd Battalion King's African Rifles . . 4 

Indian Contingent, British Central Africa 1 

Total . . . . . . 13 

and the following womided : — 

Bikanir Camel Corps . . . . . . 4 

Somali Mouited-Infantry . . . . . . 7 

Somali Camel Corps . . . . . . 5 

2nd Battalion King's African Rifles . . 7 

Indian Contingent, British Central Africa 2 

Total 25 

We also lost 17 riding camels killed and 13 wouided, also 9 ponies killsd 
and 9 womided. 

Dming the attack on us between 10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m., four bayonet 
charges were made, two by the 2nd Battalion King's African Rifles, one by 
the Somali Camel Corps, and one by the Bikanir Camel Corps and Indian 
Contingent, British Central Africa. These were made with the object of 
clearing the bush, and in all cases succeeded. 

The firing ceased at about 6.45 p.m. 

The force returned to the zariba at Danot at 1.15 a.m. All woimded 
Ijrought in and most of the dead. 

In conclusion I cannot speak too highly of the behaviour of all ranks. It 
could not have been better, the SomaUs surprising everyone by their steadi- 
ness and dash, the 2nd Battalion King's African Rifles having both officers 
woimded and losing 11 men killed and woimded out of 30, and yet full of 
dash and fight. 

At some futiu*e time I hope to be allowed to bring forward the names of 
officers and men for the consideration of the General Officer Commanding. 

It is of course difficult to estimate the force against us, but I think ther** 
were 300 riflemen and probably 400 to 500 spearmen. Their losses must have 
been very heavy — 150 killed would probably be within the mark. 

We picked up 11 rifles belonging to the enemy, none of ours falling into 
his hand. 

On the 23rd April, 1903, Captains Bruce and Godfrey were buried close to 
our zariba in the morning. The zariba was strengthened and all water-tins 
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filled. A letter was sent to the Officer Commaiiding Lines of Communication, 
Bohotle, saying that the. flying column, would start to come back on 
25th April, unless news of the Galadi force was received in the meantime, 
and asking for a water convoy to be sent out to meet the column. 

On the 24th April, 1903, messengers were received from Officer Com- 
manding Lines of Communication, reporting that Colonel Plunkett's force 
had been out up at Gumbiuru, and the probable withdrawal of our forces to 
Galadi Orders were at once issued for the return of the column to Bohotlc, 
and letter in duplicate was sent to the Officer Commanding Lines of Com- 
munication, reporting this and asking for water a day earlier if possible. 
The column marched oS. at 12.30 p.m., the Somali Mounted Lxf antry cover in 
the rear and right flank some 3 to 6 miles out. Halted 7.30 p.m. (18 miles). 

On the 25th April, 1903, left camp at daybreak, the Somali Mounted 
Infantry first sending patrols round the zariba at the radius of ^ to 1 mile. 
Mid-day halt in the open for one hour. Zaribaed at 3.30 p.m. at Balihaliclo 
(21 miles march). 

On the 26th April, 1903, left zariba at 6 a.m. Same formation. At 
7.30 a.m. met messenger from Captain Byrne saying he was at Kabri with 
150 men, 140 water-tins and 12 days' rations. Captain Byrne had met my 
messengers to Officer Commanding Lines of Commimication, and had moverl 
at once to where I had asked the water to meet me. Zaribaed at 5 p.m., 
1 mile from Captain Byrne (20 miles march). 

On the 27th April, 1903, left zariba at 6 a.m. Joined Captain Byrne. 
Zaribaed 5 p.m. The mounted infantry ponies were watered (4 gallon drink ), 
the Somali Camel Corps being sent straight on to Bohotle to water their 
camels. (Distance of march 19 miles.) 

On the 28th April, 1903, left zariba at 6 a.m., and arrived at Bohotle 
10.30 a.m. All wounded doing weU. (Distance of march 11 miles.) 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. E. GOUGH, Major, 
Officer Commanding Flying Column. 

From the Officer Commanding Flying Column, to the Officer Commanding 

Lines of Communication, Bohotle, 

Sir, Danot, 23rd April, 1903. 

I should like to bring the following incident, which occurred during our 
return to Danot on the afternoon of 22nd April, to the notice of the General 
Officer Commanding, Somaliland Field Force : — 

Owing to the thick bush and the rearguard having to hold their ground 
while wounded men were being placed on camels, the rearguard 
had got considerably in rear of the column. Captain Bruce, who 
was with the rearguard, was shot through the body from about 
20 yards and fell on the path, unable to move. With him at tlie 
time were Captain Walker, 4th Gurkha Rifles (Bikanir Camel Corps) ; 
Captain Rolland, Intelligence Officer, Flying Column ; two men, 2nd 
Battalion King's African Rifles; one Sikh and one Somali of 
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tlio camel corps. In the meantime the column, being unaware 
of what had happened, were getting further away. Captain 
Holland ran back some 500 yards and returned with help to bring 
of! Captain Bruce, while Captain Walker and the men remained 
with Captain Bruce, keepiug off the enemy, who were all round in 
the thick bush. This they successfully accomplished, but not before 
Captain Bruce was hit a second time and the Sikh wounded. But 
for their gallant conduct Captain Bruce must have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. 

I beg to submit the names of the officers for the '\^ctoria Cross, and the 
men of the 2nd Battalion King's African Rifles and 6th Battalion King's 
African Rifles for the Distinguished Conduct Medal (names of men attached) 
(lud the Sikh for the Order of Merit. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant. 
J. E. GOUGH, Major, 
Officer Commanding Flying CoLumv. 

The names of the men recommended for the Distinguished Conducl 
Medal and Order of Merit are : — 

(1) B.C.A. No. 126 Regimental No. 2376 Lance-Naik Maieya Singh, 

24th Baluchistan Regiment. 

(2) No. 66 Sergeant Nderamani, 2nd Battalion King's African Rifles. 

(3) No. 87 Corporal Surmoni, 2nd Battalion King's African Rifles. 

(4) Sowar Umar Ismail, Somali Camel Corps. 

Tribe Habr Toljaala (Abokr Abdulla), 6th Battalion King's Afiicau 
Rifles. 

J. E. GOUGH, Major, 

Officer Commanding Flying Column, 

His Majesty was pleased to confer upon Captains Walker 
and Holland* the Victoria Cross, while the Sikh was awarded 
the Order of Merit, and the men of the King's African Rifles 
the medal for Distinguished Conduct in the Field. At a 
later period Gough's own share in this incident was brought 
to notice by Brig. -General Manning and he also received the 
Victoria Cross.f 

On the 24th April a message was received from 
the Officer Commanding Lines of Communication, giving an 
account of the disaster which had befallen Plunkett at 
Gumburu, and directing Q^ugh to withdraw to Bohotle. A 
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convoy of supplied which had started from that place for Galadi 
on the 20th was also recalled, and the water post at Lasakante 
withdrawn. Grough halted at Danot till midday of the 
24th, when he resumed his retirement, reaching Bohotle on the 
28th. 

In the operations of the Obbia and Berbera cofamms which Abj»§iiiuui 
have been successively described above, the Abyssuiians 
had taken no direct part, but it seems probable that their 
presence on the Webi ShebeU deterred the Mullah from carry- 
ing out any intention, which he may have harboured, of 
retiring across that river. Their advance had not been 
remarkable for its rapidity, and on the date of Plunkett's 
disaster they had reached Mekunna, a spot on the Webi 
Shebeli some 170 miles to the S.S. West of Gumburu. They 
had met with no opposition except at Burhilli, 30 miles north 
of Mekunna, where they were attacked by a body of 1,100 
dervishes belonging to tribes in the vicinity, whom they 
signally routed, with small loss. In his Staff Diary Bochfort 
gives the following account of the action : — 

Marched at 5.30 a.iiL. (4th April) to near BurhiDi, distanoe 20 miles* 
Some resistance was expected during this march, bnt beyond seeing a lew 
tribesmen in the hills watching ns, who were fired at bj the Abyssinians, 
nothing happened. This, however, induced Gabri to take precantions for 
^ baggage, and he detailed a chief with 100 men to the high ground on the 
left to see it safely through ; this proved effectual. About 11 a.m., before 
the zariba was formed but after the arrival of the main body in camp, 
which is situated on the left bank of the river with one face resung on it 
and in fairly thick bush, we were attacked by 1,100 tribesmen on three tidea. 
One of their wounded who was cajytured states that these men who are 
Dervishes and wear as such distinguishing bands round the head and arm, 
were sent by Mullah Sheikhali Sheneeleh, a man of considerable influence 
between Hiran and Mekunna. These Dervishes belong to the Mekunna and 
Derjele tribes. The attack came as a surprise and severe hand-tO'hand 
fighting ensued, lasting 46 minutes, when the tribesmen were beaten of! 
and many killed in the water while trying to cross the river. The Fitaurari 
did not apparently issue any orders during the fight, but donned his lion 
skin and sat outside his tent in state, surrounded by his staff. What 
direction there was during the action was carried out by the various chief*. 
There was a great deal of firing and considerable noise and confusion, but 
individually the men rushed into the fight in the keenest possible way. Thf ^ 
result was Batisfactory, but if the enemy had been more formidable, I think 
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1 iie Abj'RRimanB would have had reason to deplore their want of precaution, 
absence of control and discipline ; but, on the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that a long scries of ahnost unbroken successes since 1868 against 
Italians, Egyptians and Dervishes has imbued them with great confidence, 
and is a factor to be reckoned with. They are too excitable to be good 
shots, and })refer their swords to their rifles. At the conclusion of the fight 
thosti who had killed their man or men presented themselves individually 
before the Fitaurari, dancing a war dance and proclaiming in loud and 
oxeitod tones their devotion to their Emperor and country, then, bowing low 
in obeisance, they exhibited the spear, shield and bkxkLstained clothes of 
the slain. The custom of firing a shot in the air which signifies an enemy 
slain was also observed. It was altogether a very remarkable si^t. The 
Abyssinians pursued all day. The casualties are reported as follows : — 

Abyssinians : killed, 21 ; wounded, 10. Dervishes : killed, 301 

wounded, 2. 
I think the Dervish loss is much exaggerated. 
Doctor Martin is doing all that is possible for the wounded. 

From Mekunna the force had moved north and the news 
of Plunkett's disaster had reached Rochfort at Labhaba 
on the 28th April during a raid which the Abyssinians 
were conducting against the Bagheri tribe. Unfortunately 
absence of water and grass on the Gerlogubi route, a con- 
dition which would continue until a fall of rain, made co- 
operation for the time impossible, and the Abyssinians moved 
to Buseli, camping there until their march on Sheilaba and 
Gerlogubi should become practicable. Bain having fallen, 
they left Buseli on the 15th May, reaching lyaboU, which is 
north of Hahi on the Gerlogubi route, on the 26th. At this 
place two men who had been present at Gumburu with the 
Mullah's troops on the 17th April stated that their leader was 
now at Bur and that the British were concentrated at Galadi. 
In consequence the Abyssinians retraced their steps to Hahi 
there turning eastward and making Bur their objective. Biya 
Ado was reached on the 30th after an almost waterless march of 
r)3 miles through thick bush. The Abyssinian leader, 
Fitaurari Gabri, now decided to move on Jeyd with a strong 
raiding party in order to ascertain if it would be possible 
thence to reach Bur, which, on account of the lack of water, was 
thought to be improbable. Should, however, water be reported 
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between Jeyd and Bur, the remainder of the Abyssinians would 
move to the former place and the whole force would continue 
the advance against the Mullah. During Grabri's absence 
a captured prisoner stated that the Mullah hearing of the 
Abjrssinian advance was preparing to retreat to Gumburu. 
On the 4th June Fitaurari Gabri returned with the satis- 
factory report that he had engaged the Mullah's followers at 
Jeyd on the 31st May and IdUed 1,000 of their spearmen. 
Begarding this raid, Colonel Rochfort reported : — 

Gabri returned Biya Ado. The raid on the Bagheri at Jeyd was very 
successfal and came as a surprise, but the Bagheri riflemen who were present, 
numbering about 40, escaped with the exception of one of their number, 
said to be the Mullah's uncle, who was killed. His rifle, a Martini-Enfield, 
was captured. The enemy's loss is reported as about 1,000 spearmen 
killed belonging to five sub-sections of the Habr Suleiman and the oaptoxe 
of all the remainder, including families, camels and cattle. Some of the 
Abyssinians have not yet returned but are gradually coming in, and there 
can be no doubt that the district within a 30 mile radius of Jeyd has been 
thoroughly cleared. The presence of an Abyssinian force in this district 
has, I think, proved effective in closing the watering places of any importance 
south of the Gerlogubi-Galadi line to the Mullah. 

On the 7th the Abyssinian leaders held a consultation when 
it was decided that on accoimt of the deficiency of water on the 
route beyond Jeyd and the shortness of the grain supply, it 
was impossible for them to take any further part in the 
present operations. Indeed it had become clear that unless 
they were provided with adequate transport and a sufficiency 
of water tanks their co-operation must necessarily be very 
restricted. 

As Rochfort was in complete ignorance of the general 
situation in Somaliland and as the Abyssinian operations 
had come to a standstill, he decided to return to Harrar 
and there obtain fresh instructions. 

It may here be noted that on the 26th April, after the 
telegraphic report of the disaster at Gumburu had been 
received from General Manning, His Majesty's (Jovemment 
telegraphed to Rochfort, informing him thereof and suggesting 
that he should move on Wardair and strike a blow at the 
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Mullah from the west. This telegram, whicli was also com- 
municated to General Manning, zeaohed its destination some 
days after Rochfort had been forced, as already described, to 

abandon the very movement which the message suggested. 

The history of the third expedition against the Mullali 
has now reached that point where portions of the Obbia, 
Berbera and Abyssinian forces had severally and separately 
engaged the Mullah. The insurmountable difficulty of 
establishing communication between these forces had pre- 
vented a simultaneous blow from being struck, whereby the 
power of that fanatical leader might have been stamped 
out and his following destroyed. Nevertheless, the losses 
which he had undergone, more particularly at the hands of 
the Abyssinians, had not been without effect, and though 
at the time when General Manning withdrew to Galadi the 
Mullah's prestige may have seemed in the ascendant, the 
future will reveal that he had even then suffered considerably 
in morale, 
of rein- We have followed General Mannimr in his retirement to 
Galadi, which place he garrisoned with a force under Cobbe * 
Then leaving posts at Dudub and Bera, he proceeded to 
Galkayu, where he arrived on the 25th April. His Majesty's 
Government had, in a telegram dated 23rd April, expressed 
their readiness to provide reinforcements if required, but on 
the 26th he replied : — 

Position as follows : There is garrison at Galadi strongly entrenched 
and sufficient to keep oH enemy. Garrison at Dudub also strongly en- 
trenched. There is garrison at Bera with all the mounted infantry, the only 
])lace grazing is obtainable. Balance of force here and on lines of commimica- 
tion to the north of Badwcin, to the south towards Obbia. I hope to cloi<e 



♦ The garrison left at Galadi under L 
Somali ^Mounted Infantry. . 
Bombay Sappers and Miners 
Ist Battalion King's African Rifles 
'Jnd Battalion King's African Rifles 
3rd Battalion King's African Rifles 
•5th Battalion King's African Rifles 



icut. -Colonel Cobbe consisted of : — 
1 men. 

] officer and 10 men. 
5 oflicers, 150 men and 2 maxims. 
3 officers and 100 men. 
1 officer, GO men and 2 maxims. 
1 oflicer, 50 men and 1 maxim. 



With one month's rations, 450 rounds jwr rifle and 1,500 rounds per ma\iiii. 
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lines south by the 15th May, except Wargallo, which place it may be necessary 
to hold somewhat longer. Reinforcements not required, as my force is 
etrong enough ; and as soon as troops forming lines of communication arrive, 
I shall be in position to advance) provided transport is fit and rations will 
be supplied from Bohotle. In the meantime, Abyssinians are advancing to 
Wardair and still hold Webi Shebeli. Mullah must go either north or to 
country which the complete evacuation of Obbia leaves open to him. In 
any case the tribes nearer to me can be severely punished for doing this. 
I can co-operate with Abyssinians when they have occupied Wardair. 
There is no reason for anxiety. Misfortune to Plunkett's detachment has 
not affected morale of African troops, and I believe Mullah* s force has suffered 
so heavily that he is unlikely to come near our posts. 

* * * * 

The attack on 17th April was mainly by Adonis, who showed re- 
markable bravery. I consider retirement would be very inadvisable. I 
have a month's rations here and two months' in Bohotle. Bohotle must 
be able to ration us provided transport can be obtained. Am asking 
Swann if he can do this. A garrison post in Mudug district will probably 
require to be stronger than I estimated at first, except that Abyssinians 
may inflict heavy loss on Mullah, in wliich case situation will be improved. 
Understand that Italians have wired Home that men of Mullah have 
occupied Obbia. I have no reason to believe truth of statement. Health 
of troops good, in spite of hard msurching and extreme heat. 

Twenty-four hours later he again telegraphed : — 

With the camels at present at my disposal and coming over from 
Bohotle in a few days I hope to be able to complete the rolling up of the 
base to Galkajru by the 15th May. The Obbia rations last till 31st May, 
and I shall have by then passed certain number of troops, such as Burgher 
Contingent and section Mountain Battery, over to Bohotle, from whom I 
have already drawn certain amount of supplies. Net result is that force 
concentrated here on 15th May will be rationed until 14th June. Making 
allowance for heavy wastage of camels I shall have by 15th May some 
1,200 camels available, and in addition a somewhat problematical 600 camels 
which Swann is trying to raise for me. Two months' supplies for whole 
of Obbia force have been collected at Bohotle, with exception of certain 
amount of grain which is being pushed up. I hear from Bohotle that hired 
transport system on Berbera-Bohotle line appears to be in danger of 
breaking down. I am not fully informed as yet in the matter, but should 
it occur our position both here and at Bohotle would be very serious. In 
that event camels must be imported from India or Arabia for work on that 
Bide, and I have authorised Swann to act in consultation with Gordeaux. 

Imported camels would be useless on this side, requiring grain, and must 
be watered every three days. Have stated already in my No. 115 that 
if you think it impossible under present conditions to reach Wardair in- 
dependently of active assistance from the Abyssinians, they must first 
occupy that place. There remain four principal contingencies. Firstly, 
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)>oN»ibiIity of co-operating with Abysfdnians ia the ereiit of their having 
)>eeu abio to oocupy Wardair and WalwaL Seoondly/ poBdhility of my 
reniaining iu my present position, denying the Mndiig and Galadi to 
enemy's force. Thirdly, possibility of bdng aUe to hold Qalkaya oc some 
])lace in neighbourhood with strong tooe, and then witiidrawing zemainder 
uf trooi)». Fourthly, possibility of having to withdraw all my force to 
Jiohotle. 

With regard to first contingency there will be reqnized at least 2,000 
camels for my advance beyond Galadi, and 1,000 moie for lines of com* 
mimication between that place and Galkayu. Also there will be required 
monthly reserve of 500 camels to replace casualties ; that is to say, that, 
in addition to 1,200 camels, there will be required 1,800 camels and a 
monthly reserve of 500 camels. So far, have not touched on question of 
keeping Galkayu rationed. To do this at rate of a day's supply a day 
Swann would require at least 1,500 camels extra for his present requirements, 
together with monthly supply of 250 camels for casualties. Altogether 
there will be required by Swann 3,300 camels and 750 oamels each mcmth 
afterwards. In order that I might start from here with month's supply on 
hand, most of the camels will be required to be collected at Bohotle before 
end of May. This demand far exceeds Swann's resources, and I can therefore 
Hay definitely it will be quite impossible to advance to co-operate with 
Abyssinians when the base is rolled up under present conditions of transport. 

With regard to second contingency, camels which I shall have available 
would be sufiicient for me to keep Galadi and Dudub rationed, and, if 
necessary, send reinforcements to these places, or for evacuation of them 
against an action with enemy's force. It would not be, however, available 
for rationing Galkajru from Bohotle, and for this purpose 1,500 camels 
still will be required by Swann to bo collected at Bohotle by not later than 
1st June, a date which would only allow me margin of rations of bread and 
meat for one week. I have not yet had time for receipt of reply from Swann 
to my request for information on this head, but from previous correspondence 
it appears to me that I will not be able to obtain full number of camels. 
I have directed him to reply directly to you as well as to me ; but, assuming 
that his reply will be to this effect, I am of opinion it is quite impossible for 
me to continue to hold Dudub and Galadi. 

With regard to third and fourth contingencies, total number of camels 
which I shall have available on 15th May would be sufficient, I calculate, 
for withdrawal of garrison of Dudub and Galadi, and transport of all the 
troops to Bohotle without making demands upon Swann, which he will be 
quite unable to meet. Water supply, Damot, steady decrease, but Swann 
has been directed to establish water posts at thatjplace and between it and 
Bohotle. Could concentrate all troops to Badwein, and could hold that 
place with strong garrison on existing rations up to 30th June or later. If 
it is decided to completely evacuate the posts south of Bohotle, I can do so 
l)y 30th Jime, provided that movement commences directly the base is 
rolled up and enemy's force will not be active along that line. 

Lastly, as regards holding the Mudug, I am compelled by fact that 
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Mullah moflt have gained prestige by Gumburu, aad fact that •fighting value 
of his aimy must now be estimated far higher than formerly, seriously to 
modify views as to this point which I have hitherto expressed. I do not 
think that a less garrison than 400 would be safe even in a strongly entrenched 
podtion. The garrison would have to be Indians of fighting races, as African 
troops suffer in health by prolonged residence in garrison. This garrison is 
separated from Bohotle by 145 miles, of which 73 miles between Damot and 
Badwein are waterless. Parts of route are through thick bush. If left at 
Badwmn, which would be almost as good a position strategically, the distance 
from Bohotle would be 105 miles. After withdrawal of posts at Galadi and 
Dudnb this stretch of country would be completely open to enemy's force. 
GdiYoys proceeding from Bohotle and Mudug would have to be accom- 
panied by very large parties. The thing is feasible, but will entail large 
addition to permanent garrison of Bohotle for purpose of providing these 
escorts. On the whole, I am not in favour of retention of the Mudug as 
far as military. situation is concerned. So far, I have not taken into con- 
nderaticm action of Abyssinians. The first two contingencies under dis- 
cussum are entirely dependent on our own want of transport, and no action 
of Absysinians, whether successful or unsuccessful, aSects conclusion arrived 
at. If Abyssinians suffer severe defeat the Mullah would probably move 
south-east^ but he may possibly penetrate in northerly direction into 
Ptotectorate, in which case withdrawal of all our troops to Bohotle, as far 
as transport admits, of essential importance. Northerly direction, rainy 
season commenced abundantly ; even then such a march would be somewhat 
risky for him. If Mullah suffers severe defeat at hands of Abyssinians, 
the objection to holding post in Mudug would be greatly moderated, 
and strength of post might be materially reduced. I have not been 
able yet to get into touch with the Abyssinians, but message has been sent 
to Bochfort, vi& Bohotle, urging importance of immediate Abyssinian ad- 
vance on Wardair. In the meantime am making necessary preparations 
for passing all the troops to Bohotle. 

On the 5tli May His Majesty's Govemment intimated to Concentra 
Greneral Maiming that in view of all the considerations put Bohotle. 
forward by him, they thought it desirable that he should con- 
centrate his forces at Bohotle, and that any further opera- 
tions which might be necessary should be conducted from that 
base. They further informed him that on accoimt of the 
difficulty of transport and supply, it had been decided not to 
hold the Mudug. A few days later, on his reporting that a 
rumour of the Abyssinian advance towards Gferlogubi had 
reached him, he was given discretionary powers as to delaying 
the retirement from Galadi. 

Telegraphing to the Secretary of State for War from 
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Galkayu on the 12th May, General Manning described the 
situation as follows : — 

:uatioii. The Obbia lines of communication will be completely rolled up by 
18th May. The military transport gradually available by completion of 
above for conveyance to Bohotle bulk of mounted infantry, the section 
mountain battery, and all African troops except the Somali Mounted Infantry 
and infantry at Qaladi. By 31st May all the troops will have reached 
Bohotle except the troops in garrison at Galadi, consisting of 308 African 
troops, and Dudub, consisting of 79 2nd Sikhs and those in garrison at Bera, 
Badwein and Galkayu, consisting of 560 2nd Sikh£^ and 50 British Mounted 
Infantry, with small number of Bikanirs and sappers and miners. Military 
transport which will remain to me when these moves are carried out 
together with the assistance which Swann is able to promise me, will enable 
ine to ration with bread and meat all the troops in garrison at above posts 
until 30th June. After 15th June I withdraw troops from GaJadi and Dudub 
to Galkayu, and shall then move all the troops to Bohotle in a single move- 
ment as being the only safe method after the evacuation of Galadi and 
Dudub. I calculate that with the camels which I shall have in hand and 
the assistance which I can get from Swann, and by utilising the camels of 
the Bohotle flying column, I shall have just enough camels to carry out the 
foregoing movements -and transfer of all the troops to Bohotle. I have, 
however, directed Swann, in consultation with Cordeaux, to endeavour to 
buy camels in fresh and hitherto untried directions recommended by 
Cordeaux, for I have not a large margin to spare. 

By holding line of wells, Badwein, Galkayu, Bera, Dudub and Galadi 
until 30th June I am giving Abyssiniana best chance of complete success 
if they are able to attack and defeat Mullah next month, since, in dcspit<? 
of the fall of a certain amount of rain, water pools are not yet sufliciently 
numerous for bulk of Mullah's forces to scatter. As regards transport on 
the Berbera-Bohotie line of communications I have received views of 
Cordeaux and Swann. The latter has already, at my desire, telegraphed to 
you. He considers that if the force is to be kept at Bohotle beyond 31st July, 
he will require 6,000 imported camels to feed it. In addition to these a largo 
number of camels would be required for any ofEensive movement from 
Bohotle. Imported camels require grain and cannot go for a long tinio 
without water, and therefore useless for active operations from Bohotle ; 
(tonsequently Somali caiucls would have to be employed. As we are nfc 
present unable to procure enough Somali camels to replace oiur wastage, it 
seems useless to expect to procure the number which we should require 
in order to recommence active operations from Bohotle. There seems, 
therefore, no object in keeping the force concentrated at Bohotle, and 1 
would suggest that bulk of force should be distributed down line of com- 
munications, where it can be more easily rationed, pending reply from yo.i 
as to future operations. Such a distribution of troops would not require 
(),000 imported camels, but still it would require 2,000 or 3,000 camels. I 
have directed Swann to ask for 1,000 camels, but those can only be required 
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in reserve, and unless the whole expeditiootfy force is to be completely 
withdrawn from Somaliland, kaving behind only garrisons Berbera- 
Bohotle line of commraiication. The camels to the number I have indicated 
should be imported. 

Throughout May, covered by the posts maintained to the 
west of Gralkayu, frequent convoys carrjring surplus stores 
crossed the Hand, and all troops beyond those actually re- 
quired as garrisons were gradually passed into Bohotle. 
These movements were effected without interruption 
on the part of fhe Mullah, who was still reported to 
be at Walwal, while his scouts occasionally met and ex- 
changed shots with our own Illalos before Galadi. 

During May, too, the Itahan Government replaced the 
former sultan, Yusuf Ali, of Obbia by his son, Ali Yusuf, 
whom they brought back from banishment in Erythrca. 
From him they obtained a promise that he would maintain 
order both at Obbia and the Mudug, and to assist him in 
doing so he was furnished with some 400 rifles. The queiition 
of the supply of camels was still under the consideratiou of 
His Majesty*s Government, who, on account of the diffir;uky 
of procuring a sufficient quantity in the Protectorate}, ^wmI 
ordered 1,200* to be sent from Aden and 1,300 from Indin. 

The survey of the Berbera-Bohotle route by K&j^/r H. L, 
Craster, E.E., originally sent by the Foreign OflSce t/> H^miMii^ 
land in connection with that part of the yrfj^mA V/^4\^.tn, 
Harrar railway, was at this time being und^ffiaik/rfi \u ^^Amt 
to ascertain how far it could be made practir;5tbk jz/r uj^A^^- 
cal road transport or for a narrow fgn^x^^t riu\w^y^ 

On the 6th June General lianning, an a prthrnifary iv U^ 
withdrawal to Bohotle, issued cr/nfid^ritial or d^^ f^^l(;^4kf^ 
the concentration at Badweiri of (>/hW% fz/fA^ 
which held the three posts we«t of (htiuyt, OAM 
was to move direct on BadwcJA, pv;kir^ ^y i^ rfid^, Kf^ 
garrisons of Dudub and Bera, and for tbk y:r/^, t^ f»^r^4)^^ 

* Omng to tlie mfefkr eua^ n^^tM U^m Urn, 1^ u^^ ^^ 
reduced to 700. 
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transport was despatched to him from Galkaya on the Stli. 
Two days earlier the General had noted in his Intelligence 
Report that not a particle of reliable evidence had been 
received which would lead him to the belief tbat the 
Mullah had shifted his quarters, but in a despatch dated the 
29th June he mentions that there had been vague rumours 
afloat that a move into the Nogal Plain was in ccntemplation. 
Little importance was, however, attached by hiTn to these 
rumours, since such a movement was not possible at that 
season unless the water places, then in our possession, had 
changed hands, or unless heavy rains had filled up the ballis 
or water-holes. Nevertheless, this very movement was then 
in progress. Repulsed by the Abyssinians on 31st May, as 
already stated, and doubtless dreading lest the blow then 
received should be followed up by others, the Mullah took 
advantage of a heavy rainfall, and forthwith started on his 
flight to the Nogal Plain, seeking to avoid the greater danger 
by exposing himself, as he rightly conjectured, to the less, 
iiullah Evidence of this daring movement, though absent to the 

I Obbia force, was yet not lacking at Bohotle.* On the 8th June 

our advanced scouts at Hagerer came in contact with 150 of 
the Mullah's horsemen ; next day the telegraph line was cut 
at four points between Bohotle and Damot and six miles of 
wire removed, and on the three following days positive in- 
formation came in that the Mullah with all his followers, their 
wives and stock, was heading across our communications 
35 miles south-east of Bohotle. 

In the staff diary of the lines of communication it is 
recorded : — 

The Somali M.L patrols sent out on the 14th instant returned at intervals 
during the morning. The point at which the Mullah is effecting the 
crossing over of his live-stock is about 15 miles from Damot, where he 
has a strong guard of about 1,000 horsemen. He has posts of 100 to 
200 men at all the water holes on the line— Loratai-Hagerer — Kudmas- 



♦ It is interesting to note here that Lieut. -CJolonel Swann, Commanding 
lines of Communication, Berbera-Bohotle force, heard as early as 29th March , 
1903, from prisoners that the Mullfth intended to move into the Nogal. 
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Xtasakante. At Lasuban he has a strong force. He himself is said to be 
waiting at Heb' Madu ; he has about 6,000 horsemen in all covering the 
moYement, and capable of concentrating on the point at which he is 
crossing within 24 hours, the greater" part being ther3 in half that time. 
He has Blalos and small patrols watching every movement. 

The opportunity of striking a blow at the Mullah while 
engaged in this flank march was a tempting one, and it is 
probable that had a force moved against him from Bohotle, 
he would, in order to cover his flocks and herds, have stood 
and fought. But Swann, the Officer Commanding 
the Berbera-Bohotle lines of communication, whose head- 
quarters were at the latter place, considered that the number of 
troops at his disposal* was insufficient to make success against 
the Mullah a certainty, and that with the Obbia force dependent 
for supplies upon the maintenance of Bohotle, he would not 
be justified in accepting the risk. Moreover, although the 
small post at Damot, cut off from communication, and isolated 
in the midst of a fanatical enemy, caused anxiety, it was 
thought that if seriously attacked it must have already fallen, 
and that a relieving force could not arrive in time to avert 
disaster. For these reasons, Swann, on the 11th June, 
resolved merely to send a patrol of Somah M.I. to reconnoitre 
the Damot road, taking with it linemen to repair the 
telegraph. On the 13th the patrol returned having lost 16 
out of 45 men by desertion. It had gone 14 miles towards 
Damot, and beyond tracks of large numbers of horsemen and 
camels, had seen no signs of the enemy. Thereupon, 
Swann decided to despatch in the same direction the flying 
column, made up to a strength of 600 rifles. This movement 
was not, however, carried out, as a letter in the meantime 
arrived from Damot stating that that post was safe having 
beaten oif several dervish attacks.f 



* The strength of the Bohotle garrison on this date, exclusive of sick, 
was 1,132 aU ranks, with 8 maxim guns and 1,082 transport animals. (Head- 
quarters Staff Diary). 

t On the 19th June, Colonel Swoon received a letter in Arabic from the 
MuUah, of which the following Is a translation : — 

From Mahomed Abdullah to the English people : — 

I say listen to my words and mark them. J " *s letter. 
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miration For some days commumcation with the Obbia force had 
hotle. ly^QYi interrupted, but on the 18th Jane a messenger arrived 
and reported that General Manning and his force were on the 
march to Bohotle. Leaving Gralkayu on the IGth, Badwein 
was reached next day, and there headquarters were joined by 
the column under Cobbe from Gktladi. From Badwein 
the force (consisting of 1,473 combatants, 1,561 followers and 
2,627 animals) moved northwards, and crossing the Hand, 



this is the first letter ! I write about the former and present doings. We 
have fought for a year. I wish to rule my own country and protect my 
own religion. If you wish send me a letter if there is to be peace or war. 
You do not listen to my words. Lviten now and consider. Before this 
I have sent letters which you have not listened to. We havo both suffered 
considerably in battle with one another. You have heard that the der- 
vishes have run away. They have not done so. I havo moved my camp, 
but I have not run away. I have got horses, camels and cattle. When 
I get news of good grazing I will go to that place. You ore in Bohotle 
now and before that you went to the Ogadens' country. Before our fights 
I was at Harrardiggit, and have been moving about according to where 
there was good grazing, from Mudug to Mudug and from Danla to Danla 
up to the present time. I intend to go from Burao to Berbera. I warn 
you of this, I wish to fight with you. I like war, but you do not. I have 
with me camels and goats and sheep in plenty. Last year I fought with 
you and Moosa (^lusa Farah ?) was with you. God willing I will take 
many rifles from you, but you won't get any rifles or ammunition from nic 
and I will not take your country. I have no forts, no houses, no country, 
I have no cultivated fields, no silver or gold for you to take. I have no 
artificers. JHoosa (Musa Farah ?) has gained no benefit by killing my men 
and my country is of no good to you. If the country was cultivated or 
contained houses or property it would be wortli your while to fight. The 
coimtry is all jungle and that is no use to you. If you want wood and stone 
you can get them in plenty. There are also many ant heaps. The sun is 
very hot. All you can get from me is war, nothing else. I havo met your 
men in battle and have killed them. We are greatly pleased at this. Our 
men who havo fallen in battle havo gained paradise. God fights for us. 
We kill, and you kill. We fight by God's order. That is the truth. We 
ask for God's blessing. God is with me when I write this. If you wish 
war I am happy, if you wish peace I am also content. But if you wisli 
])eace go away from my country to your own. If you wish war stay when? 
you are. Listen to my words, I wish to exchange a machine gun for 
ammunition. If you do not want it I will sell it to someone else. Send 
me a letter saying whether you want war or peace. 

(Signed) MAHOMED-I-BIN-ABDULI^AH. 
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readied Bohotle on the 26th. The transference of the 

Obbia force to the Berbera-Bohotle line had been effected 

without opposition and with the loss of one sepoy of the 2nd 

Sikhs missing, and another of the same corps severely wounded. 

In describing this operation General Manning reported : — 

The instnictions I had received from His Majesty's Secretary of State 
for War were to concentrate at Bohotle in view of further operations from 
that place. 

I had calculated that I should have sufficient transport to carry out 
this movement by concentrating the Bera, Dudub and Galadi garrisons at 
Badwein about the 18th June, and bringing up the Galkayu garrison to 
Badwein to join there on the same date, then moving across the Haud as 
one force. 

The concentration at Badwein was effected on the 17th June, the retire- 
ment from the various posts being unmolested. 

A force, as under, was collected in Badwein to cross the Haud : — 

Mounted troops — Rifles. 

British Mounted Infantry GO 

Somali Moimted Infantry . . . . . . 50 

Bikanir Camel Corps . . . . . . 45 

Infantry— 

2nd Sikhs "> 

1st Battalion King's African Rifles 

2nd Battalion Being's African Rifles . . ^ 1 1'^ 

3rd Battalion King's African Rifles . . ' 

5th Battalion King s African Rifles 

Detachment, Bombay Sappers and Miners 

Total 1,295 



Four days' water for men and animals was also carried for the oiai-ch 
across the Haud. 

Before leaving Galkayu, on the 15tli Jime. I received information 
from Damot that the telegraph line had been cut in several places north and 
east of Bohotle on the 7th and 8th June, and that bodies of the Mullah's 
horsemen were active round Bohotle, and also that Damot had been fired 
into by Dervish horsemen, and that a number of horsemen were in that 
neighbourhood. Spies sent out from Damot had brought in the news 
that the Mullah, with his fighting men and his live-stock, had passed between 
Damot and Bohotle on the way into the Nogal Valley. 

The defences of Damot had been considered sufficient for a post eo far 
removed from the theatre of operations, but were insufficient for any post 
wherever situated. Major Hoskins, who commanded at Damot, however, 
in the intervals of Dervish aetivitv, placed the post in a thorough state of 

(8927) " N 
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clofenoc, and the Bafety o the post and the water supply there, upon which a 
large force crossing the Haud depended, was due to his resource and common 
sense. 

I decided to move out of Badwein on the 18th June to cross the Haud ; 
I was not sure whether the Dervishes had made preparations to attack the 
force on its way to Damot in the thick bush of the waterless Haud, but the 
scouting ahead proved, as the force entered the Haud, that the Mullah's 
horsemen had neglected the precaution of watching the GaJkayu road. 

The march from Badwein to Damot occupied four days, the only casualty 
being one man of the 2nd Sikhs missing and one man severely wounded of the 
same regiment, the latter being shot by one of the enemy's mounted spes. 

The arrival of the Obbia force at Damot must, I think,have been quite 
imexpccted. Mounted scouts of the Dervishes rode up during the night of 
the 6th June, close to the Galadi post, and rode off again on bemg challenged 
by the sentries. 

These scouts, no doubt, reported that Galadi was still held, and the 
Dervishes did not again visit Galadi up to the time of its evacuation. Hence 
the news of o\ir concentration at Badwein and march across the Haud to 
Damot did not probably reach the Mullah until the force was within a day's 
march of Damot. 

I halted one day in Damot and reinforced the garrison there with 250 
riiics and four maxims. I should have brought this gairison into Bohotlc, 
since it now served no useful purpose, but transport sufficient for the supplies 
coll ectcd there was not available. . The remainder of the column marched 
into Bohotlc, arriving at that place on the 26th June. 

The whole of the Mullah's live-stock had not, on the 24th Jime, crossed 
our line, and during the march some 400 camels and 2,000 sheep and goats 
were captured, and considerable loss was inflicted upon parties of the 
enemy met with. 

On tlic 28th June I despatched a column of 700 rifles and two guns 
to bring in the Damot garrison, wliich returned to Bohotle on the 3rd July, 
bringing in the Damot garrison and meeting with no signs of the enemy on 
the road to and back from Damot. 

Owing to the niovomcut of the Mullah into the Nogal it becam*-' 
necessary to strengthen all the posts on the Berbera-Bohotle line of com- 
munication. I therefore detailed the following garrisons : — 

Bohotle (400 rifles). 

Bombay Sa])pers and Miners. 

1st Bombay (jrenadiers. 

3rd Battalion King s African Rifles. 

5th Battalion King s African Rifles. 

Indian Contingent, British Central Africa. 

Garrero. 

2nd Battalion King s African Rifles. 
" 50 SomaU Mounted Infantyr. 
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Bwrao. 
1st Battalion King's African Rifles. 

Lower Sheikh. 
2nd Sikhs. 

The garrison for the posts moved out from Bohotle in two columns on 
the 3rd and 6th July respectively. 

On my way from Damot to Bohotle on the 25th June I received a 
telegram from His Majesty's Secretary of State for War infonning me of the 
appointment of Major-General Sir C. C. Egerton, K.C.B., D.S.O., to command 
the SomaUland Field Force. I informed Major-Greneral Egerton of my 
dispositions and received his concurrence in them. From Garrero I pro- 
ceeded to Sheikh and handed over command of the Somaliland Field Force 
to Major-General Sir C. C. Egerton, who arrived in Berbera on the 3rd July 
and assumed command. 

The day before he reached Bohotle, General Manning x^^mwUi 
received a telegram dated 22nd June from the Secretary of J*[ ^H*^- 
State for War congratulating him upon the approaching c. Kg^rU 
concentration of his force, and the manner in which he and the 
troops under him had overcome the great difficulties incident 
to the expedition. He was, at the same time, informed that as 
the recent movement of the Mullah had brought the operations 
into closer proximity to the posts in the British sphere, and 
as it had been thought desirable to send reinforcements from 
India and Aden, H.M. Government had decided to appoint 
Major-General Sir C. Egerton, K.C.B., D.S.O., to command 
the whole force. General Manning was further instructed that 
his operations, until the transfer of the command had taken 
place, should be confined to the protection of the posts 
between Bohotle and Berbera. 

On the 3rd July, the third expedition against the MuUali 
may be said to have terminated. 

In his final report on the operations, General Manning General 
furnished the following general remarks : — Mannmg* 

1. It would hardly be possible to exagg^ate the difficulties connected ^ ^^. . 
with the landing of stores at Obbia, and tiieir transport from t^ie beach to the '^ 
sapply depdt. a distance of over } of a mile. 

No transport AnipiAJH could be spared for tins week, and the troops were 
consequently employed incessantly for six weeks from rooming till night. 

2. The SomaK has proved himself a first rate transport attendant when 

(8927) K 2 
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properly treated and fed. The Transport Depactjuent was very fortunate in 
tho officers selected and sent out for this duty. They looked cazefully after 
their men and watched oyer their interests, the result being that a very 
efficient Transport Department was organised from what appeared, at first 
flight, very unpromising material 

Tho force landed at Obbia with nothing in the way of a Transport 
Dei)artment, trusting to the report of the ability of Yusiif All to provide 
camels and attendants. When it was realised that this promise was not 
likely to bo fulfilled, the raising and equipment of a Transport Department 
had at once to be commenced, and that such an efficient transport could be 
improvised in a few weeks speaks volumes for the skill and energy of those 
entrusted with this important duty. 

3. The general plan of the late operations may be briefly described as 
follows : — 

To prevent the Mullah from breaking away to the Webi ShebolL 

To endeavour to confine him to the north and between the British and 
Abyssinian forces, where an attack made by either would drive him into 
contact with one or the other forces. 

The Abyssinians occupied the Webi Shebeli and moved up later towards 
Grcrlogubi, but failed, from reasons I have already explained, to come in 
contact with the IVIullah near Wardair, where he had fallen back consequent 
upon our advance from Galkayu to Goladi and Gumburu. 

Owing to transport difficulties and the distance to be traversed acrcBS a 
waterless bush country, the British force could not again come up with the 
IVIullah by pushing on to Wardair from Galadi, but held the eastern and 
northern line of water, thereby effectively barring tho Mullah's egress in either 
direction, unless heavy rain fell sufficient to render him entirely independent 
of the wells which were in our hands, and filling up the ballis. 

Before this could happen I had hoped that the Abyssinians would have 
occupied Gerlogubi, which is only 25 miles from Wardair and ^Valwal. 
This, however, they failed to do ; but the pressure of their advance from the 
south, and our hold on the Mudug region, compelled the Mullah to endeavour 
to escape from his confined situation. 

Heavy rain fell late in May and early in June, and filled tho line of 
waierholes from south of Bohotle towards the Nogal. Tins enabled 
the Mullah to carry into execution his only way of escaping by the daring 
expedient of passing through our lines of communication. Tho great 
sui>eriority in numbers of Dervish horsemen rendered this movement likely to 
be successful. 

The flight into the Nogal was covered by a screen of horsemen, who 
operated north and south of Bohotle, with the object of obscuring the actual 
direction of tho ]Mullah'8 flight. 

Had the garrison of Bohotle been strong enough to have moved out a 
force of 1,000 rifles with a considerable mounted force, tho Dervishes would 
have had the alternative of fighting to gain a passags for their live-stock, or of 
giving up the attempt and retiring upon Walwal and Wardair. 

It is my opinion that the attempt would have been abandoned, since the 
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Dervishes were not in a position to fight ; shortness of ammunition and their 
recent losses at Gumbnru and Daratoleh being the main causes of their 
unwillingness to come in contact with our troops again. 

The MuUah, however, through his spies, was no doubt well aware of the 
strength of the Bohotle garrison, and decided that it was safe to cross, having 
satisfied himself that the troops on the Mudug side were still in occupation 
of their posts. 

The Dervishes, however, executed their move while the troops on the 
Mudug side of the Haud were actually in process of concentration at 
Badwein preparatory to the move across the Haud to Damot, and I heard 
from prisoners captured on the march of the force from Damot to Bohotle 
that the sudden and unexpected arrival of the troops from Mudug had 
completely disconcerted the Dervishes. 

The late operations have been carried out under conditions of extreme 
difficulty; the arid and waterless nature of the country traversed has, of 
necessity, uuposed upon the troops hardships probably not incidental to 
campaignin(; in any other country, and this, added to the extreme heat and 
the necessity for long marches to economise the issue of or to reach water, has 
subjected the discipline and training of the troops employed to a very high 
test. 

It is a pleasure to me to be able to bear testimony to the excellent 
discipline maintained and to the cheerful manner in which all ranks have 
carried out their duties under very trying conditions. i 

4. I regiet that the wireless telegraphy sections did not succeed in 
obtaining any very tangible results. 

This system would have been of great use in many parts of the country, 
where visual signalling is impossible owing to dense bush or to the flatness of 
the country. 

5. The storage of water in canvas tanks was very extensively made use 
of throughout the late operations, and proved the only means of watering 
large bodies of troops and animals at one time, and the only system wliich 
permitted the concentration of any large body of troops at any one time at 
places where the water supply was limited to one or two wells. 

6. The lift and force pmnps, with wired hose, were of great service. 

7. The carriage of sick and wounded was, to a certain extent, solved by 
the introduction of the new pattern camel litter for Somali camels. 

The carriage of severely woimded or serious cases of sickness, except in 
dhoolis, is, however, a problem yet to be solved. 

8. I have already, in despatches, referred to the excellent services 
rendered by the Biu*gher Mounted Infantry ; their knowledge of country, 
and their adaptability to the conditions of service in Somaliland, made the 
corps a very valuable addition to the force. I have telegraphed to Lord 
Milner my high appreciation of the services of the Burgher Mounted Infantry. 

9. The Bikanir Camel Corps have likewise been of the greatest service. 
Most of the early reconnaissances towards Galkayu were carried out by thii 
corps. 
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The keenness and excellent spirit shown by the native ranks o^ the corpe 
nn^ doserving of high commendation. 

I truHt it may be possible to bring to the notice of the Maharajah of 
J>ikanir my high appreciation of the services rendered by the Bikanir Camel 
(.'or)>d wliile under my command in Somaliland. 

10. The press correspondents were a source of some embarrassment, 
owing to the difficulty of maintaining a censorship over telegrams sent to 
and dpHpa tolled from Aden. 

The number of casualties in action of the Field Foice up 
to the 3id July, 1903, was reported as follows : — 



Killed. 


Wounded. 

4* 
1 
6 
35 

13 

1 


Missing. 

1 


Remarks. 


British Officers . . 12 

„ rank and file : 2 

Indian rank and file . . 56 

Central African rank 123 

and file 
Scznali rank and file . . ; 5 
African followers . . 14 


i 

• • 

n : 

• • 

• • 

i 

i 


* 1 since dead. 
jPrivAte Schwartz, 
Burgher Contingent. 
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CHAPTER VI.^ 

THE FOURTH EXPEDITION 1903^4, 

Reinforcement op the Field Force. — Appointment of 
Major-General Sir C. Egerton as General Officer 
Commanding. — Correspondence Regarding Plans 
AND Military Policy. — .Transport Requirements. — 
Organization of the Field Force. — Abyssinian 
Co-operation. — Concentration of Field Force. — 
Fortified Post Established at Galadi. — ^Naval 
Demonstration at Obbia, — Formation of Tribal 
Horse. — Colonel Kenna's Reconnaissance. — ^Battle 
OF JiDBALi. — Advance into the {Jjouthern Mogal.-^ 
Concentration of Field Force on the Line Gaolo - 
Halin. — Mullah Retreats Northwards. — Fresh 
Plan of Operations. — ^Pursuit of Mullah into the 
Northern Haud. — Capture of Illig. — ^Failure of 
the mljjarten co -operation. — termination of 
Active Operations. 

The decision of His Majesty's Government to increase the 
force in Somaliland, and despatch thither an ofl&cer of higher 
rank than the Inspector-General of the King's African Rifles 
had been taken upon the advice of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Field Marshal Earl Roberts, who felt considerable anxiety 
regarding the Obbia force, when the news of the Mullah's 
inarch into the Nogal was received in London, on the 
13th June, 1903. 

On the 15th June the following further action, to meet Reinforce 
possible eventualities, was taken : — ^^^ "' 

* See Map U 
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1.500 camels, in addition to 1,300 already ordered, 
were to be prepared for early embarkation from India 
for Berbera. 

2 Native Infantry Battalions. 1 witbobli- 

rOO Mounted Infantry (half to be . gatory 
British). I mule 

2 sections 28th Mountain Battery. J transport. 
IJ Field Hospitals, 
were ordered to be warned in India for service in 
Somaliland. 
300 British infantry and 300 native infantry were to be 

sent forthwith from Aden to Berbera. 
Three months' supplies for men and animals were to be 
provided. 

The troops ordered froin Aden reached Berbera between 
the 21st and 30th June, and on the former date, the Viceroy 
of India was desired to send at once to Berbera one native 
infantry battalion and 500 mounted infantry, and to arrange 
for Major-General Sir C. Egerton and his staff to proceed as 
soon as possible to the seat of war. 

The departure of the Burgher contingent for South Africa 
on the 12th June, on the termination of their six months' 
engagement, and the number of non-effectives among the 
mounted troops in Somaliland had made it desirable to reinforce 
that arm without delay, and the presence of an additional 
battalion upon the lines of communication was deemed 
advisable. 

On the 27th June the newly appointed Commander sailed 
from Bombay, and on that date a telegram was despatched to 
him by the Secretary of State for War, directing him, after 
conferring with General Manning, to report upon the military 
and political situation in Somaliland and submit proposals 
regarding certain points, which were amplified in a letter 
of the same date, to the following effect : — 

1. In confirmation of the telegram despatched to you this day by the 
Secretary of State for War, T am directed by the Commander-in-Chief to 
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request that on assuming the command of the troops in Somaliland, you 
will confer with Brig.-General Manning, and, after fully satisfying 
yourself as to the position of affairs by inquiry and inspection, you will 
report by telegram to the Secretary of State for War on the following 
points : — 

(1) What posts should be held for the defencs of the Protectorate '? 

(2) What force is needed to garrison these posts, and what should be 

its distribution 7 

(3) What mobile force is required in addition to the garrisons of the 

posts, and what should be its composition ? 

(4) Is it desirable to modify in any way the composition of the force 

now in the Protectorate ? 

(5) What are your requirements in transport, supplies and stores ? 

(6) How soon will the Berbera to Bohotle road be completed for 

wheeled transport ? 

(7) The following alternative railway schemes have been proposed : — 
(a) A line from Berbera to Bohotle. 

(6) A line from Berbera to Hargeisa, via i\dadleh, and thence on to 
Harrar. 

(c) A combination of (a) and (6) by a branch Une from Adadleh, 
vid Burao, to Bohotle. Preliminary reports as to these schemes 
have been received from the Acting Consul-General of Pro- 
tectorate ajid Major Craster, R.E., but His Majesty's Govern- 
ment desires to be in possession of your personal views as to the 
feasibility, relative advantage and cost of the three lines. 

(8) What steps do you propose to take to* improve the water supplies 

on your lines of communication ? 

(9) You should report fully and frankly on the general situation in 

Somaliland, both poUtical and military, and on the effect of the 
operations against the Mullah up to the present date. 

2. The Commander-in-Chief further desires to be informed whether 
the Field InteUigence Department in SomaUland is organised on a satis- 
f ictory footing, and whether proper provision of scouts, guides and inter- 
preters has been made. If defects exist, you should state whether you require 
any further staff or other personnel to remedy them. 

3. You should consider and report in what way the force, which has 
been plaeed in the field by the Emperor of Abyssinia, can assist your opera- 
tions, communicating also your views to Colonel Rochfort, C.B., who is 
the senior British officer attached to that force. 

As the Abyssinian troops are understood to be very deficieui in com- 
missariat arrangements, and to live on the country which they traverse, 
the Commander-in-Chief is of the opinion that it is not desirable that they 
should be invited to enter the British Protectorate. 

On the 29th June, of the reinforcements which had arrived 
from Aden, the detachment of the Hampshire Regiment 
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was ordered to halt at Sheikh, while the 101st Grenadien, 
except 50 men sent to Las Duieh, remained at Berbera. This 
course was rendered necessary since the supply of water npon 
the lines of communication was found inadequate for the 
increased number of troops. 
valofSir On the 3rd July, Sir Charles Egerton disembarked a1 
yen^^ *' Bcrbcia, and two days later, before he had had an opportunity 
of conferring with either General Manning or the Political 
Oiilcer, wrote a despatch, in which he expressed his views afl 
follows : — 

corres- '-^- Having so recently landed in the country, it will, I think, be under- 

lence iitood tliat not ha\4ng as yet had the advantage of personal conference 

Y'J with either tlie Consul-General or with Brig.-General Manning, my 

ernmcnt ^PI"'^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ situation is necessarily somewhat crude, and is liable to 

subsuijuent modification. 

The situation, as it appears to me from the limited sources of infonna- 
tioii at present available, is as follows : — 

rhe Mullah, whose prestige appears to have been very greatly shaken 
by llie heavy losses he has sustained in his encounters with Plunkett and 
(jough and the Ab^'^ssiuians, has retired into the Wadi Nogal for the double 
jiurpose of replenishing his store of arms and ammunition and of gathering 
fresh recruits to his standard. He and his follo\i'ing are reported to be at a 
very low ebb, both in equipment and morale, and were it only possible to 
stiikc a blow at him before he has time to recover, in all human probability 
his whole i)ower would collapse. 

3. Unfortunately, owing to the enfeebled condition of the transport 
animals with General iManning, it is impossible to undertake a fresh series 
of operations imtil the broken-down transport has been rcHeved from 
JU'ibera by camels from India. Of these about 1,000 have already arrived 
and 1,800 more are expected in the course of the next few days. After 
10 days on board ship, during the monsoon, these animals will naturally 
rcMjiiire a few days' lest to recover, and it is unlikely that the greater portion 
of them could leave Berbera much before the 15th of the month, by which 
time, too, the expected reinforcements will have arrived from India. 

4r. In the meantime, General Manning having left a garrison of 400 
ijien at Bohotle, is concentrating the bulk of his force at Burao, which is 
indicated as being the best advanced base of operations ag£unst the Wadi 
Xogal. It is probable that these troops, some of whom are reported to be 
sullcring from scurvy, will need a rest, and it may possibly be found necessary 
to r(ilieve some of them altogether. It is uuprobable, therefore, that active 
o])erations (.an be resumed very much before the beginning of August, if 
so soon. However greatly such inaction is to be deplored, it appears to me 
to be unavoidable. I am, in the meantime, directing my attention to the 
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better organization of the supply and transport arrangements, the improve- 
ment of the water supply on the lines of communication, and the general 
organizatian of the force under my command. 

5. As r^ards the nature and scope of the operations, they may be 
briefly summed up as follows : — 

(a) The re-occupation of Damot and Mudug. 

{b) The advance of a strong column from Burao into the Wadi Nogal. 

The reasons for adopting this plan of operations are based on the Mullah's 
pcobable course of action on finding himself opposed by a strong column 
from Burao. Disheartened as his following is reported to be from their 
heavy losses, it is likely that the Mullah would desire, if possible, to avoid 
fighting, and would endeavoiur to escape to the south to Mudug or Ogaden. 
By anticipating him at Damot and Mudug both these Hues of retreat 
would be denied to him, and he would find himself hemmed in between 
these forces, with one or other of which he would be compelled to fight iu 
order to secure his retreat. Both the Damot and Mudug forces would be 
soffidently strong to resist attack, and as I propose to place them iu tele- 
graphic communication with each other, and to connect the Burao column 
with its base by a field telegraph line, all three columns would be in communi- 
catioiiy and could work together to the common end, which would be to 
bring the Mullah to bay and compel him to fight. Could we succeed in 
giving him one crushing defeat there is every reason to believe that his 
own adherents would surrender him, as it is reported they had made up their 
minds to do so on the day of Plunkett's fight, had not they discovered that 
his forces had exhausted their ammunition. 

6. It will be seen that in the above I have not taken into account the 
possibility of co-operation with the Abyssinian forces. I understand, how- 
ever, that these have been withdrawn to Harrar, and, not knowing how far 
any farther co-operation on their part is to be relied on, I have not take 
its possibility into consideration, although it would be a most valuable 
factor in the general scheme. 

7. The above plan of operations is based on military considerations only, 
and it is possible, as I have said above, that there may be poUtical considera- 
tions which would necessitate its modification. I am proceeding to-morrow 
to Sheikh, where I shall be able to discuss the situation with the Commis- 
uoner and Ck>nsul-6eneral, but as a mail is leaving Berbera to-day, I have 
thought it better to communicate my personal views on the situation without 
delay. 

On tte 10th July, General Egerton telegraphed from 
Sheikh to the Secretary of State for War : — 

In reply to the nine questions in your telegram, No. 285 («ee page 201), 
I have conferred with Manning and Cordeaux. The effect of operations 
to date is, generally, that the Mullah's followers have received very severe 
punishment^ and, by the good fortune of timely heavy rains, the remainder, 
including the Mullah with his immediate surroundings and personal property. 
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liav( eHoap?<l with Bomo I033 of prestige to the Nogal Pla'n from the pre- > 
clicament they were in betwedn Manning and the Abyssinians. He has been 
rei)ortcd to be organising convoys of arms and ammunition from the northeni 
l)ortd in the Italian Protectorate to join him in the Nogal Plain. 

In the absence of definite instructions regarding the Gioveniment 
policy, the following alternative schemes are proposed : — 

{Should the death or capture of the Mullah be essentially necessary, 
I iffoposc he bo not attacked until the dispositions made stop his access to 
Obbia, Mudug, Wardair. When accomplished, this practically confines 
the sphere of operations to the Italian Protectorate, and I most strongly . 
urge that negotiations be entered into by His Maiesty's Government to I 
make the Protectorate available for operations by ourselves and our allies. * 

An Abyssinian occupation in force of Galadi and Wardair would effect 
the purpose of stopping the Mullah's access to the south and south-west ; 
and for this proposal I urge that the Emperor Menelek be moved to co-operate 
with me to that end, while I provision my communications, organise my 
force, and prepare to strike in the Nogal Pla'n. In order to secure their 
hearty co-operation it is most desirable to subsidise the Abyssinian force 
and meet its requirements in such matters as rations, camel water-tanks. 
On the other hand, should the policy of the Government be to exclude the I 
Mullah from the Protectorate, to strengthen our own position and effectively - 
administer the south portion, I advocate the employment of a mobile | 
force in the Nogal Plain and the establishment of connecting posts and 
communications from Burao to whatever position may be eventually decided 
upon from which to dominate the valley. 

The Berbera-Bohotle line would be strongly held by posts, combined 
with a mobile force probably located at Burao. I would also link up the 
Nogal i)osition with a line of posts Hargeisa-Aik-Garrero, or (should the 
present reconnaissance not find sufficient water at Oaiweina) Burao The 
west of the Protectorate may be considered to be covered from outside attack 
by Abyssinians. The north east portion is almost unexplored, but the left 
bank watershed of the Nogal basin would seem to offer a convenient barrier 
against attack from the north-cast. 

Tliis second proposal would involve the reorganizition and reinforce- 
ment of the Abyssinians' present force and not require the active co-opera- 
tion of the Italians or Abyssinians. Its probable effect on the Mullah 
would be to drive him south and to relieve the Protectorate tribes of his 
iniinediate influence. Probably many waverers amongst the tribes wouKl 
immediately join us ; others would follow when convinced that our occupa- 
tion is permanent. When effected, the regular forces might be gradually 
replaced by local corps under British officers, with a backing of one or two 
Indian regiments.* 

^ .fc ^ 

* In a despatch dated 14th July, 1903, (Jeneral Egerton amplified hii 
views on these and other ^wints as follows : — 

Li my last despatch. No. S.A. 28, dated Berbera, 5th July, 1903, I 
submitted for your information a rough appreciation of the situation in 
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Two days later Greneral Egerton reiterated Kis request 
for one company of Sappers and Miners and two Indian 
battalions, and also asked for : — 

A regiment of British cavalry. 

An increase of Somali mounted infantry from 150 to 500 
rifles, besides other minor requirements. 

the Protectorate, as it appeared to me, and of the measures which I con- 
sidered necessary for a successful campaign, having for its main objective 
the death or capture of the Mullah. 

2. Since writing that despatch I have had the advantage of consulting 
with General Manning, Captain Cordeaux and other officers of local 
experience. 

3. The conclusions I have arrived at, after consultation with those 
officers, are, that if we are to continue to hold the Protectorate there are 
only two courses open to us, viz., the death or capture of the Mullah, or his 
final expulsion from British territory. 

4. The former of these two courses is the most satisfactory, but in 
order to render it probable, or even possible, it would appear to be necessary 
to bar his i)a.ssage south by prttctically holding all the wells froDi Obbia 
westwards to Gerlogubi, by either British or Abyssinian forces, or a combina- 
tion of the two. This ciiurse, however, presents the political or diploinati 2 
difliculty that may arise as regards the use of Italian territory by ourselves 
or oujl* allies, though apparently there is no let or hindi'auco offered in the 
case of the Mullah, who is not hampered by political considerations. 

5. It has been suggested to me, however, that if the line Gerlogubi- 
Wardair-Galadi were held in force by the Abyssinians, and they were 
prepared to strike eastwards in the Obbia direction, it would not be necessary, 
in the first instance, to encroach directly on the Italian Protectorate. It 
is believed that for personal reasons the Mullah would not willingly make 
use of the country between Obbia and Mudug as his line of retirement, owing 
to the hostility of local tribesmen. The necessity of holding the Obbia- 
Mudug line would therefore be limited to the single contingency of positive 
information being received that the Mullah was actually using that line of 
retirement. 

6. I propose, therefore, that the line to Galadi only should be occupied 
by the Aby.««inians, a subsidy being granted to them to ensure their ready 
co-operation. It might also be necessary for us to supply them with food 
and water-tins to enable them to keep the field and to cover long waterless 
tracts between the various wells. 

7. They might arrange to take such supplies over at either Ilargeisa or 
Bohotle, preferably the former, as not interfering with om* own main line of 
communications. I am convinced that whatever expense this migh': entail 
would be money well laid out, provided that the death of capture of the 
Mullah is considered to be essential to the pacification of the countrj'. 
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The first of his supplementary demands he later withdrew. 
(See para. 14 of his despatch of 14th July.) 

On the 13th July His Majesty's Qovemment replied as 
follows to the several proposals which had been received from 
General Egerton. 
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8. Tho second scheme aims at the ezptilfiion of the Mullah from tiie 
Protcctorato and preventing his return to it by means of a chain of posts 
from Hargeisa vid Aik-Garrero to some point not yet decided in the XogAl 
Valley. Bohotle would continue to be held as at present. 

9. To ensure the success of this scheme, however, it would be necessary 
to detach the sections of the Dolbahanta tribes, who are now the Mullah's 
men, from their allegiance ; and the only way to do this is by a declaration 
on the part of the Government of their intention to hold and administer the 
country. Unless this is done I can see no prospect of finality so long as 
tlie Mullah remains alive; and even were he to die it is probable that a 
successor would arise in his place, who would continue the reign of terror 
established by Haji Mahomed Abdullah. 

10. AH the local authorities whom I have consulted are agreed that the 
Mullah is hated and feared by the tribesmen, and that were we to make our 
Protectorate a reality by expelling him and regularly administering tho 
country they would willingly take the opportunity of shaking off his yoki-, 
and co-operate with us in keeping him out of the Protectorate. 

11. To carry out either of these two schemes the following measures 
seem to me necessary : — 

(1 ) The construction of a road suitable for wheeled traffic from IkrlnTa 

to Bohotle. 

(2) The iinprovcuient of the water supply. 

{:]) The early resimj^tion of hostilities against the Mullah. 

12. To this end I have asked for the following additions to the ion-o 
now at my di»])Osal or en route from India, viz. : — 

A coini)any of Sappers and Miners. 
A Pioneer regunent. 
A battalion of infantry. 
All from India. 

\'.l. My reasons for asking for these additions arc as follows : — 
Sapprrff and Miners. — The whole of the Sappers and Miners I pro|K>s" 
to employ, in the first instance, on the improvement of the water 
supply along the main fine of communications, and subsequentlv 
on such lateral line of outposts as it may be decided to occupy. 
All authorities are agreed that much water is habitually wasted 
])y insufficient storage facilities and watering arrangements ; and 
it is believed, too, that the existing supply is capable of very 
great development. 
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They stated that they were opposed to a re-occupation of 
the Mudug, as Ijdng beyond the British sphere of responsibiUty , 
but wished to be informed whether, in view of the reports of 
Greneral Manning and others, as to the demoralised condition 
of the Mullah's forces and his want of ammunition, it 
would not be possible, with the troops now in Somaliland 
and those shortly expected, to organise a sufficient force 



Pioneers. — ^The extra Pioneer regiment is for work on tho Berbora- 
Bohotle road. At present there is only one Pioneer regiment 
to construct the whole 201 miles, including the heavy work on 
the Sheikh Pass. It should be noted that local labour is 
practically unprociu*able. 

Infantry. — ^The additional infantry regiment is required to coini)leto 
my proposed organization of the force into two brigades and to 
provide an adequate general reserve for eventualities. It has 
been remarked that meat-eating classes of Indian troops preserve 
their health and resist scurvy to a greater extent that non-meat- 
eaters, and I would suggest that a regiment should be sent having 
a considerable Mahomedan (and preferably Pathan) element, as 
having fewer scruples about their food and water than men of 
other classes. A regiment of the stamp of the 1st, 2n(l, 4tb, 5th, 
20th, 24th, 26th, or 29th Punjab Infantry is what is required. 

14. I had also asked for a British cavalry regiment, but liave since 
somewhat reluctantly cancelled this request, as I found that cons i do rat ions 
of supply, transport and water made its expediency somewhat doubtful, 
useful though it would be in other respects. 

15. Beside my request for more troops, I regret that I have had to 
make heavy additional demands for transport, for remounts for mounted 
infantry and camel corps, for a coolie corps, and for facilities for unshipping 
and landing stores at Berbera. 

16. As regards transport, it may be assumed that the Somali trans|)ort 
with General Manning's force, is for the present non-existent so far as its 
carrying power is concerned, though unfortunately its capacity for in(Mirring 
cost still remains. It may be looked upon as a reserve, on which to draw 
later on, but a reserve that will not be available for two or three months to 
come. 

17. The Director of Supply and Transport estimates the number of 
additional camels that will be required in order to fully equip the mobile 
cohimns with carriage — ^water and supply camels, and to maintain a reserve 
of three months' suppUes at posts on the lines of communication, to bo 
about 8,000, of which it is desirable that, if possible, some 2,000 more camels 
should be supplied from India. It should be noted that the Indian camel 
carries doable the load of the SomaU camel, and will work continuously. 
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to enable a damaging blow to be struck at him in the Nogal 
Plain. To assist in carrying out such a movement, the 
Abyssinians were being asked whether they would undertake 
to make an advance in the direction of the Mudug. 

His Majesty's Government pointed out that they were 
adverse to any considerable increase of force, in face of General 
Manning's warning regarding water supply difficulties on the 
lines of communication, but that the '^ceroy of India was 
being asked to send an additional company of sappers and 
miners. 

Lastly, (Jeneral Egerton was desired to bear in mind in 
forming fubure plans that the Government did not intend 
to maintain a large permanent garrison in Somaliland, and 
that they wished that the Berbera-Bohotle road should be 
made suitable for wheeled traffic. 

On the 19th July General Egerton replied that he 



whereas the Somali camel breaks down under continuous work, which he is 
not accustomed to. His great advantage is that he does not require to be 
watered more than once in from three to five days. I should, therefore, 
proi)oso to utilise Indian camels on the lines of commumcation, and to 
cciuip the mobile columns with Somali, Arab, or Egyptian camels. 

18. I am endeavouring to arrange for the local purchase of Somali 
camels, and I am addressing you on the subject of mule cadres and additional 
camel corps from India. The mules are wanted for work over the Sheikh 
Pass, wliicli is unsuited for camels, owing to its steepness. This objection 
will disa})pear when the new road is completed in about two months' time. 

19. Miscellaneous requirements. — My other requirements are a coolie 
corps and a short tramway, to facilitate unloading of stores at Berbera, ard 
also a steam launch and a couple of lighters for the same purpose. At 
])resent we are dependent on Somali labour, which is uncertain and expensive'. 
There is only one narrow jetty, on which all stores and annuals have to be 
landed, and., consequently, there is much congestion. What is required is a 
tramway and trucks to convey all stores to the beach above high-wattT 
mark, where they could remain until removed to the ordnance and supply 
depots. At present there is great confusion owing to animals having to U.' 
U ad d on the jetty. 

'JO. »Shoul(l either of my proposed schemes'" bo sanctioned, and should 
our efforts to secure sufficient transport bo successful, J think we might 
very well renew active operations about the end of Auq^ust or beginning if 
September, 
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deprecated the movement of a small force into the Nogal 
as inconclusive, and proposed ultimately to operate towards 
Halin and Gerrowei with two columns, based respec- 
tively on Burao and Bohotle. He hoped to be able to advance 
by the end of August, when the Abyssinians might be in a 
position to co-operate. He withdrew his request that two 
Indian battalions should be added to his force, but requested 
authority to raise 1,000 local mounted levies. This request 
was granted. 

On the 22nd July the Secretary of State for War pointed 
out by telegram to General Egerton that His Majesty's 
Government were unwilling to commit themselves to a costly 
campaign without some assurance that the Mullah's power 
would thereby be permanently shattered. 

On the 26th July (Jeneral Egerton replied that he could 
not positively assert that the result of his operations would 
finally dispose of the Mullah, and that, although the plan 
proposed by him ofEered the greatest chance of success, 
everything would depend on the subsequent poUcy of His 
Majesty's Government. The General then went on to urge 
that the Dolbahanta tribe should be given unmistakable 
signs that we intended to remain and support them by means 
of permanent posts. 

On the 31st July the Secretary of State for War replied 
that the Dolbahanta were not among the tribes with whom 
His Majesty's Government had treaties, and to put into efEect 
the pohcy proposed by General Egerton would involve 
assurances of protection which would still further add to our 
liability in the direction which had abeady cost so much. 
The Secretary of State for War then reiterated the view con- 
tained in his telegram of the 22nd instant, pointing out 
the expense which had abeady been incurred and the stiU 
greater prospective cost of the proposed operations. 

On the 7th August (Jeneral Egerton, by despatch, and on 
the 9th August by telegram, urged the necessity of assuming 
a protectorate over the Dolbahanta, and again requested 

(8927) 
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that anotlier battalion and additional transport might 
be sent. 

The following extracts from the deapatch explain the 
situation as it presented itself at the time to the Qeneral 
Commanding :— 

trganiza- 4- On my axrival I found a mixed body of troops, many of them in a 

I of the much exhausted condition, without an adequate staff, and without trans- 
^' port. It has been my endeavour to remedy these defects as fax as possible 

tore-equip the troops that were in need of it, and to prepare a plan of opera- 
tions which should be effective in securing the peace of the Protectorate. 
6. Being unaware of the ultimate poUcy of Government in the Pro- 
itical con- tectorate, but seeing that a main road from Berbera to Bohotle was under 
orations as consideration, that a survey for a railway was in progress, and that it was 
icting plan ajready ia contemplation to send out plant for its construction, I concluded 
^ ' that it was the intention of the Grovemment to extend its influence and 

administration to the interior of the country. To effect this and to restore 
order, the first essential is the final expulsion of the Mullah and the destruc- 
tion of his influence within the Protectorate, and to this end I have framed 
my plan of operations. 

6. The plan of operations is briefly to attack the Mtdlah with two 
columns,' to crush those tribes of the Dolbahanta, who have willingly and 
persistently assisted him, and to detach those who would otherwise be coerced 
into joining him ; which latter object can only be effected by assurances of 
future protection. The outward and visible signs of this would be the 
estsLblishment of posts in their midst. 

7. The map which accompanies this ^despatch, on which the Dolbahanta 
country has been marked out in blue pencil, will show what a threatening 
position they occupy, not only with reference to the Berbera-BohDtle line, 
but also towards the coast. In the hands of the Mullah they are a constant 
menace to the peace of the country ; without them the Mullah is powerless. 
The actual death or capture of the Mullah is so very problematical that it can 
hardly be taken into consideration ; but to drive him out of the Protectorate 
is comparatively easy, as also it would be to keep him out permanently with 
the co-operation of the Dolbahanta. 

8. It must not' be supposed that in advocating the establishment of 
posts I in any way contemplate a prolonged military occupation. On the 
contrary, I consider it affords the best means of avoiding it. It is not 
intended that these posts should be largely garrisoned with a view to 
offensive, or even defensive, operations. They would rather be the emblems 
of our supremacy, and form rallying places for the tribesmen, in what would 
then be the very remote contingency of the Mullah again attempting to 
enter the Protectorate. The important points to hold axe Genowei» Las 
Anod and Badwein (marked on the map* with a red ring), these being the 
water centres in the tract of country known as Nogal, which forms the 

* Map sent with the des j:atoh. 
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principal summer grazing ground of the Dolbahanta, and the Mullah's base of 
operations against the western and north-eastern tribes of the Protectorate. 
It is well known that the Dolbahanta tribe are adherents of the Mullah, more 
through fear of him than any attachment to his person or fanatical religious 
spirit. They are tired of his cruelties and exactions, and in the belief of 
those who best know the country, would speedily transfer their allegiance 
to us. Should they do so, we shall have obtained the best possible guarantee 
for the future peace of the Protectorate. An essential preliminary, however, 
to all negotiations with the tribesmen must be the tactical defeat of the 
Mullah and dispersal of his following, or, should he refuse to fight, his 
expulsion from the Protectorate. In these operations the Dolbahanta will be 
the chief sufferers in both life and property, which will give them, it is hoped, 
a more wholesome respect for our power. 

9. 1 now coina to the means whereby I hope to effect thi3 object, and my pian of 
reasons for asking for more troops and transport. My intention is to operate operatic 
in two columns, directed on Halin and Gerrowei respectively. I had at first 
intended to base these columns on Burao and Bohotle, but considerations 
of water and transport have decided me to base them both upon Olesan, 
about half-way between the two, whence they will both follow the same route 
as far as Dariali in the Las Anod, where it will be necessary to establish 
a strong intermediate post. The strength of each column from this point 
should not be less than 600 mounted troops and 1,000 infantry, while the 
intennediate post should not be less than 400 rifles, making a total of 3,400, 
or, with some sappers and miners, say 3,500. 

10. Now the total number of troops at my disposal, British and native. Troops 
including SomaU Mounted Infantry, is just 6,000 (when brought up. to field necessai 
service strength). From these must be deducted 725 Pioneers and 300 
Sappers, who are employed on special work and are not available for garrisons 
or convoy duties, and say another 200 for sick and ineffectives and men 
on special employ (only 3 per cent., a very small percentage), giving a total 
of some 1,200 men, which leaves 4,800 available for all purposes. Of these 
the oolumns take 3,500, leaving only 1,300 for garrisons and convoy duties. 
Now Berbera, Burao, Garrero and Bohotle will absorb some 800 of these, 
Hargeisa and Las Dureh 100 more, Ux)per Sheikh 150, leaving only 250 men 
available for the smaller posts and for the movable columns which I propose 
to form at Olesan or Badwein to escort supplies from thence to Las Anod, 
and to form a general reserve. My calculations regarding the strength of the 
columns are based on the opinions of General Manning, Colonel Fasken, and 
other officers of recent experience as to the minimiun fighting residuum that 
should be left after establishing connecting posts, &c., along the line of 
advance, and I do not think they are extravagant. An additional battalion 
would just give me that margin of troops in hand which would provide for all 
c<mtingaicies. I would further point out that Berbera itself is unfortified 
and not too strongly garrisoned, considering that it is our only base of 
supplies, and would be vulnerable to a raid from the Mahmud Gerad country 
( this tribe is an off-shoot of Dolbahanta, and they are adherents of the Mullah), 
should the Mullah have the hardihood to attempt it. The only stop we have 

(8927) o 2 
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i n this direction is the small jtost of Las Duroh, 105 miles from Berbera, with 
i ts garrison of 50 men. I might dispense with the extra battalion by ntilisiiig 
the Pioneers as a fighting unit, which would of course stop all work on the 
road during the the time active operations may last, and this I am prepared 
to do if necessary, 
ueport. 11. I now come to the most important question fliat confironts me, viz., 
that of supplies and transport, and in order to make my requirements under- 
stood, I will briefly recapitulate what that supply and transport has to 
undertake. It has to provide for the daily requir^nents of all the troop3 
distributed over a line of 201 miles in length, and to maintain one month's 
reserve for tht^ garrisons at each of the posts. It also has to provide carriage 
for the movable column at present covering the lines of oommnnication, and 
over and above all this to place in readiness two months' supplies at an 
advanced base, which is situated 135 miles from Berbera, for the 3,500 men 
and a large niunber of followers who will accompany the columns, and to 
convey all military stores and equipment to any required point. It will 
then have to provide carriage for the baggage, ammunition and a month's 
supplies with three days' water for men and two for a-niti^iLlM far that force, 
and keep up a month's reserves for the whole force including the columns. 
To fulfil all these objects I have at present 2,800 Indian camels and 3,538 
Somali camels, of which latter half are sick, and not likely to be available 
for the next three months. So short of carriage am I, that the mere main- 
tenance of the small movable column of 500 men most seriously hampers 
and delays the work of pushing up supplies. I may mention that while 
the Indian camels carry full loads of 400 Ibd*. each, the Somali camels at 
present only carry 160 lbs. In addition I have the two Army Service Corps 
companies which are not yet disembarked, and whose practical utility 
until the road is completed is more than doubtful. What I require, and 
most urgently require, are more camels. Local purchases are proceeding 
but slowly, and the prompt addition of four more organized and equipped 
camel corps, viz., 2,800 camels (not 3,500 as you state) from India would 
be of infinite value to me, and by hastening my advance and consequent 
conclusion of operations would be an indirect saving to Government, 
inian 12. As regards the co-operation of the Abyssinians, it no doubt would 

oration. ]yQ effective, could it be organized in time, but of this I am very doubtful. 

The telegram of the 9th August from Sir C. Egerton was 
answered by the Cominander-in-Chief on the 13th August, who 
indicated the objections to assuming responsibility over the 
Dolbahanta tribe, the desirabihty of striking a blow at the 
Mullah while more or less disorganized, before he should 
become aware of the intention to do so through more ex- 
tensive preparations, and the impossibility of procuring more 
camels. Lord Roberts further stated his opinion that an 
additional battalion was unnecessary, and that it seemed 
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important to raise at once a corps of selected mounted 
Somalis. 

On the 20th August Gteneral Egerton replied that he 
trusted that a request which he had made for 1,000 ekkas 
and ponies from India would be met, that he proposed to raise 
a corps of mounted Somalis under British officers, and was 
submitting a fresh scheme of operations. 

On the 14th September he wrote that the general idea of 
the plan was to confine the Mullah to the north. This would 
(should the Mullah remain in his present position) be e£Eected by 
a raid of mounted men, who would endeavour to seize (Jerrowei 
and Kallis, while the infantry columns, under Manning and 
Fasken respectively, were moving to their respective positions, 
namely Damot and DariaU ; the latter being the advanced 
supply depot. A report of an Abyssinian advance on 
Wardair and Galadi would be spread, and a movable 
column maintained in the Upper Nogal to protect the 
advanced base at Eirrit. 

On the 19th September Greneral Egerton further tele- 
graphed : — 

I now anticipate that the equipment of force will enable mo to commence 
active operations in the south-east of Protectorate between 11th and 15th 
October. I am making all preparations to this end, including stock of 
advanced base, concentration of troops, and, in anticipation of sanction, 
raising tribal horse. To take advantage of the season, and the present 
position of enemy, any delay after 15th October is to be deprecated as liable 
to modify strategical situation and diminish chances of effectual blow 
being struck by the force as at present constituted and equipped. 

My objective must necessarily depend on news I receive of the enemy's 
movements. 

My dispositions will all point to an occupation of Mudug by my 
force in co-operation with Abyssinians if they advance. 

I also propose to request Senior Naval Officer at Aden to emphasize 
this by a demonstration in concert with Italian gunboat towards Obbia. 

According to my present plans, the 13th October is the latest date on 
which my actual line of advance must be disclosed, and in any case I shall 
be able to make considerable capital out of any advance Abyssinians may 
have ordered or commenced. The Ogaden have offered assistance to the 
south of the Protectorate. This and the Abyssinians in the south-west 
will greatly facilitate my subsequent operations. Before advancing from 
Berbera-Bohotle line I await orders of His Majesty's Government. 
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^ And on 23rd September :— 

I find my plans and probable oonne operatioiis, If they are to be anccen- 
fnl, are much hampered by movemeiita being r e sUi o t ed to Umita, Pro- 
teotorate. I do not understand that I am to wait development Abyasinian 
movement towards Galadi, which will probably take from two to three 
months. Mullah will hear of those movements within three or four days 
of their commencement. My stzatogioal position after concentration, 
combined with naval demonstration at Obbia, the support of Ogaden in their 
own country, the dry state Haud, and the knowledge Abyssinian move- 
ment, will be such as to afford reasonable prospect oblige Mnllah to remain 
north, in which case I can deal with him from Nogal if restrlotion. regarding 
my pursuing him into Italian territory be removed. Mnllah has recently 
coerce. 1 Mijjarten, near Illig, and is himself reported to be at Adadero, in 
Italian territory. On account of the imayoidable delays in stocking base, 
my advance must be delayed later anticipated in my previous telegram. 

The Secretary of State for War replied on 3rd October, 
finally sanctioning General Egerton's advance in the 
following terms : — 

Reading your telegrams No. G81 and No. 729 of 19th and 23rd September 
respectively, with paragraph 8 of your despatch of 7th August, we under- 
stand your plan of operations to be to move one column based on Oleson 
directly against Halin, establish posts on the Nogal Valley, and to move 
a second column first eastward from Olcwin in the direction of Gerrowei, 
and subsequently to the south, re-occupying Mudug. His Majesty's 
Covemmcnt, for reasons explained to you, have greatly desired to avoid 
re-oocupying Miidug with British forces, and had hoped that the advance 
of the Abyssinians, of which, as you say, the MuUah would hear directly, 
would prevent his moving south. The Commander-in-Chief doubts the 
expediency of rc-occupying and subsequently vacating Mudug. We do 
not, however, deaire to confine your action to the limits of the British 
Protectorate, if for military reasons you think It necessary to go beyond 
them. Kiill discretion is left to you as to the date of advance and th> 
direction to bo taken by your columns, but any assurances of protection 
to tribes not now under British protection, or any arrangements for estab- 
lishing permanent posts must be submitted to the Government before 
action is taken. The recommendations as to the maintenance of the 
Abyssinian force have been concurred in. You are no doubt in direr t 
communication with Colonel Rochfort. 

To which General Egerton repUed on ()th October : — 

Your telegram of the 3rd October received and understood. I had 
not intended actual occupation of Mudug with British forces, but by occupa- 
tion of Damot to induce Mullah to believe that Mudug was our objective, 
and assuming that he remains in present position, to place a portion of 
my forces on interior lines with respect to Miidu^ in order to induce him 
to remain north. 
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I thank His Majesty's Govemment for the free hand I have been given 
regarding operations ontside Protectorate. Instructions regarding estab- 
lishment of permanent posts and assnrance to tribes understood. Am in 
direct commnnication with Rocbfort through Aden and Jibuti, but it is 
slow and somewhat uncertain. So far I have heard nothing of Abyssinians' 
movements or when they will be ready to advance. All supply will be 
comjdete at Elirrit by 28th, and the concentration of troops will commence 
as soon as carriage is available after completion of supplies. 

I shall then be in position not aoly to advance, but, so far as supplies 
are concerned, to keep the field for any period the operations may demand. 
His Majesty's Govemment will understand proposed plan of operations 
must be of necessity largely influenced by Mullah's own movements and by 
considerations of water supply. 

Having thus briefly explained the correspondence between 
the General Officer Commanding and His Majesty's Govem- 
ment upon the military poUcy to be adopted in Somaliland, 
the preparations midertaken to carry that policy into effect 
wiU next be reviewed. 

The difficulty of procuring camel transport in Somaliland Transpoi 
has been mentioned before as a factor ruling to a great extent 
any operations in that country. An ample supply, on the 
hired sjrstem, had in the early days of General Manning's ex- 
pedition been forthcoming, but some time before his arrival 
at Bohotle, on the approach of the hot weather, the nomad 
tribes of the Protectorate had begun their periodical move 
from the coast to the grazing grounds in the interior, and ii\ 
consequence were unwilling any longer to ply for hire. The 
deficiency had to some extent been met by sending 700 Arab 
camels from. Aden, and His Majesty's Government had made 
inquiries whether help in this respect could be obtained from 
Egypt ; but there, however, from causes somewhat analogous 
to those existing in Somaliland, the available supply promised 
to be both insufficient and costly. In view, therefore, of the 
urgent necessity of placing the field force on a mobile footing, 
and furnishing with supplies the various posts on the lines of 
communication, it was decided to make a trial of the Indian 
camel, which, unlike his representative in SomaUland, was 
not deemed capable of working several days without water. 
It was beheved, however, that the wells upon the lines of 
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communication would suffice for his needs, and, as previously 
stated, 2,800 were ordered from India before General Egerton 
arrived to assume conmiand. It was further decided 
to send two Army Service Corps companies, with 80 buck 
wagons, from South Africa. These reached Berbera on the 
31st July, and after some delay, necessary for carrying out 
road improvements, were brought into use. 

After Greneral Egerton had made a close examinatioD 
of the transport requirements necessary to carry out his plan 
of operations, he urged that 100 camel-carts might be sent from 
Aden and India, and in addition four Silladar Camel Corps.'*' 
These carts were despatched to Berbera, but the Indian (lovem- 
^ent, having already provided five out of nine camel corps, 
were imable to meet that demand. Thereupon, as before 
mentioned, Greneral Egerton suggested that he should be 
furnished with 1,000 ekkas* and ponies from the Punjab 
and North-west Provinces of India, as well as 1,000 hired 
camels from that country. These camels reached Berbera 
by the 13th and the ekkas and ponies by the 28th October. 
By the beginning of that month, the Director of Supply and 
Transport was able to report that since the 4th July, 
2,362 Somali and Arab and 338 Abyssinian camels had 
been purchased ; that these and the balance left from 
Manning's operations had been formed into three Somali 
and one Arab camel corps and that three more camel corps 
were being raised. The numbers purchased rose steadily 
during November, and by the 21st of that month reached 
6,384, when seven camel corps were actually in working order, 
and an eighth in course of organization. 

No steps were omitted by His Majesty's Government to 
provide the field force with ample transport, but tbe 
exigencies of the water supply made impracticable such 
devices as the mono-rail system or traction engines or motor 
lorries, all of which came under consideration. 



* See Chapter XIV 3. 
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The Base at Berbera was, however, equipped with a tram- 
way and rolling stock, while a coolie corps of 500 men was 
sent from India, and another of 200 from Aden. 

The survey of a projected railway line direct from Berbera 
to Bohotle had been undertaken some time previous to 
Greneral Egerton's arrival in Somahland, and when the scheme 
for connecting Berbera and Harrar by rail was taken up by the 
Foreign Office the officer conducting the survey was directed 
to carry out an examination of a possible branch line 
to Bohotle by Adadleh, so as to avoid the more difficult 
route by the Sheikh Pass. The construction of this railway 
could not in any case have been carried out in time to 
be of assistance to the military operations under Greneral 
Egerton. 

As the normal supply of water was Ukely to prove 
inadequate for the large increase of troops and transport, 
water supply plant was shipped from England and was 
installed with satisfactory results at the various posts on the 
line of communication. 

As already stated, Gteneral Egerton reached Berbera Orsranizati 
on the 3rd July, and on the 14th orders providing for a distribu- Force, 
tion of the field force into two brigades, with divisional and 
line of communication troops, were issued by him* : — 

Divisional Troops. 
let Corps. 

M^pited Troops British Mounted Infantry, Nos. 1, 
(Lt.-Col. P. A. King's Royal Rifle Corps, 2 and 3 
Eenna, V.C., Companies t (attached to 2nd 
D.S.O., 21st Lan- Brigade). SomaU Mounted Infantry, 
cers). two companies (attached to 1st 

Brigade). 

* For strength of the force when reorganized, ate Chapter IX Field 
States. 

t Two companies British Mounted Infantry arrived from Bombay on 

13th July. 
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Mounted Troops 
(contiaued) 



Artillery 



Engineers 



Infantry 



ind Corps. 

Indian Mounted Infantry, Nos. 1 and 
2 Companies* (attached to 2nd 
Brigade). 

Bikanir Camel Corps (attached to 
2nd Brigade). 

One sectionf 28th Mountain Battery 
(attached to lines of conmmnica- 
tion). 

Nos. 17 and 19 Companies} Sappers 
and Miners (attached to lines of 
communication). 

107th Pioneers (attached to lines of 
communication). 



Ist Brigade Headquarters, Burao. 

(Brig.-Grcneral W. H. Manning, C.B., Indian Army.) 
27th Punjabis.§ 

1st, 2nd, and detachments of the 3rd and 5th Battahons. 
King's African Rifles. 
Indian Contingent, British Central Africa. 

2nd Brigade Headquarters, Lower Sheikh, 

(Brig.-Greneral C. G. M. Fasken, Indian Army.) 
1st BattaUon Hampshire Regiment (300 men). ' 
52nd Sikhs. 



* Two companies Indian Mounted Infantry arrived from Bombay on 
13th July. 

t This section was subsequently, on Major-General Egerton's recom- 
mendation, provided with camels and camel equipment, and armed with 
two 7-pr., R.M.L. guns of 200 lb. weight {see Chapter XIII). 

X Arrived from Aden on 1 1th August. 

§ ^Arrived from Bombay on 9th July. 
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Lines of Communication (Berber a to BohotU), 

(Colonel J. C. Swann, Indian Army.) 
Telegraph Section, Royal Engineers.* 
101st Grenadiers. 
6tli Battalion, King's African Rifles. 

As the Mullah was still reported to be near Halin, with his 
haroun at Gumburu, some 20 miles east of Las Anod, orders 
were given for a movable colunm from the 1st Brigade, 
numbering about 450 men,t to be placed under the 
command of Lieut.-Colonel A. Wallace, 27th Punjabis, 
in the neighbourhood of Wadamago, so as to protect from 
raiding parties, the lines of communication between Bohotle 
and Burao. The reconnaissances effected by this force con- 
firmed the reports of the absence of any of the Mullah's 
karias west of Eil Dab, and in consequence it became possible 
to reduce the garrisons upon the lines of communication 
south and east of Burao, thereby minimising the strain upon 
the supply and transport department, and at the same time 
increasing the number of men available for carrying out road 
improvements nearer Berbera. 

This redistribution enabled stores to be collected at the 
advanced base at Kirrit, while great progress was made in the 
strengthening of posts on the communications, and on the 
road from Berbera over the Sheikh pass.J 



* Augmented from England on 18th August. 

N.B. — ^In addition to the troops shown above drafts were eent from 
India to complete the 101st Grenadiers, the 107th Pioneers and the Bikanir 
Camel Corps, and a Field Park, Royal Engineers was also sent. 

t One company British Mounted Infantry, 30 Somali Mounted Infantry, 
4 companies 27th Pimjab Infantry, 20 (to be raised to 30) Elalos ; 15 days* 
suppUes to be maintained by column, transport for fivo days* supplies and 
two days' water to be kept with column. 

X It may be briejQy stated that the months of July, August, September 
and October were entirely taken up with the work of organization of the field 
force, landing stores and suppUes, the purchase of transport and remounts, 
raising native levies, making roads, developing the water supply and storing 
water, and pushing up supplies to the advanced base at Kirrit, 150 miles from 
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rrsinian On the 13th July, General Egerton had been infonned 

jperation. ^j^^^ co-operation by the AbysBinians was in course of 
arrangement with the Emperor Menelek, and, in order that 
full advantage of it might be taken, Colonel A. N. Bochfort, 
R.A., was ordered to proceed to Berbera to confer with him. 
In the meantime, as the Abyssinian contingent must 
necessarily enter Italian Somaliland in order to reach the 
Mudug, the consent of the Italian Government was asked 
for and given, on condition that the force should be 
accompanied by their representative and withdraw to its own 
borders on conclusion of the operations. 

On the 21st August, after conferring with Bochfort, 
General Egerton telegraphed that the timely co-operation 
of the Abyssinians appeared doubtful, but that, if it 
was considered desirable, he reconmiended that all necessary 
arrangements should be left in the hands of Bas Makonnen in 
return for a subsidy, and that the only supply in kind should 
consist of 1,000 water tanks, the necessity for which had 
abeady been pointed out by Colonel Bochfort. 

His Majesty's Government, who, through the British 
Agent at Adis Ababa had been informed that a fresh con- 
tingent would be furnished in order to take part in the coming 
operations, decided to reimburse the Emperor Menelek on 
account of the expense to which he would be put in mobilizing 
the force. A sum of 15,000?. was therefore remitted to him 
. and his consent obtained for seven other ofi&cers to accom- 
pany Bochfort, viz. : — ^two political officers, one officer 

Berbera. This last was a tedious process, as, owing to the deficiency of 
transport, it was not for a long while that the balances made headway against 
the daily consumption, notwithstanding the line of communications frcin 
Sheikh to Bohotle having been denuded of every man that could prudently 
be withdrawn. It was not until the end of October that the collection of 
supplies had sufficiently far advanced to justify any forward movement. Tlu» 
only mobilised force between Berbera and Bohotle at this period was a small 
movable column of mounted infantry and infantry, which was placrrl 
firstly at Wadamago and subsequently at £il Dab to cover the advanctd baM 
at Kirrit. (Extract from General Egerton' s despatch of 5th April, 1004.) 



\ 
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interpreter, one Royal Engineer Officer, and three medical 
officers. In addition to the subsidy, 1,000 tanks, 5,000 
water bottles, several pumps and other water appliances were 
provided, in order 'that arrangaments might be made for 
obtaining, storing and transporting water before crossing 
the considerable stretches of waterless country which 
would have to be passed over on the southward march. \ 
Despite the efforts of Rochfort, and of the British 
agent at the Abyssinian capital, the progress in mobilization 
was slower than anticipated, the delay being partly due 
to the prevalence of high prices for transport camels and 
partly to the jealousy which existed between the Emperor 
Menelek and Ras Makonnen. On the 1st December, 
therefore, in order to stimulate the latter to greater efforts, 
authority was telegraphed to Rochfort that he was at liberty 
to expend a sum of 7,500i. in payment by results, and on the 
3rd of that month, he was able to report that the contingent 
had, on that day, marched south from Babili (see page 251). 
On the 22nd September General Egerton received 
intimation that the Emperor Menelek had been asked to co- 
operate by sending a force to occupy Walwal, Wardair, and 
Oaladi. He had gathered from Rochfort that he was not 
sanguine about the Abyssinians being able to reach Galadi 
muchi before Christmas, and as he was then hoping that the 
British force would be able to advance early in October, 
he did not set much count on their assistance. When, how- 
ever, the General realised that there was no chance of his own 
advance taking place before the end of October at the 
earliest, and being convinced of the necessity of a stop being 
placed in the south if any decisive result was to be expected 
from the campaign, he determined to establish a strong post at 
Galadi, with the double object of denying the wells there to 
the Mullah, and of encouraging the Abyssinians to cross the 
waterless tract of 80 miles between Wardair and Galadi 
which it was certain they would never attempt if there were 
any danser of finding the wells occupied bv the Dervishes. 
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There was also the hope that our occupation of Galadi would 
encourage AU Yusuf, the Sultan of Obbia, to occupy the 
Galkayu wells, 
titration On the 26th October,* therefore, orders were issued for 

eld 



^Extract from Operation Orders : — 

Upptr Sheikh, 2Qlh Ockber, 1003.— 

14. — 1. When the garrisons of the lines of conunnnioation have been 
))0sted as in Operation Orders 10, 11, and 12, the remainder of the force 
will concentrate by 8th November as follows : — 

At Hohotle. — 1st Brigade : — 
Stajf!. 

Ist King's African Rifles. 
2nd King's African Rifles. 
3rd King's African Rifles. 
No. 6 Company, Somali Mounted Infantry, attached from 

mounted troops. 
King's African Rifles, Mountain Battery, 2 guns, attached from 

divisional troops. 
Detachment No. 1 Ck)mpany, 3rd Sappers and Miners, attached 

from divisional troops. 

At Oarrero : — 

No. 4 Ck)mpany, Somali Mounted Infantry, of mounted trooiis. 

At Wadamago. — 2nd Brigade : — 
Staff. 

Ist Hants, 3 companies. 
52nd Sikhs. 
27th Punjabis, 5 companies. 

Movable Column. 

Commanding, Lieut. -Colonel Wallace, 27th Punjabis, Statf 

Officer to be appointed from column. 
27th Punjabis, 3 companies. 
107th Pioneers, 2 companies. 

At Kirrit : — 

Headquarter staff. 

Section, 28th Mountain Battery, attached 1st Brigade. 
No 19 Company, 3rd Sappers and Miners (half company at £il 
Dab) attached to 1st Brigade. 

At Olesan (with dctaclmient at Dabr Dalol). — Mounted Troops : — 
Staff. 
No. I Corps, Mounted Infantry (less 4 and 6 companies, Somali 

Mounted Infantry). 
No. n Corps, Mounted Infantry. 
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Manning's Brigade to concentrate at Bohotle, and the 2nd 
Brigade at Eil Dab and Wadamago. A naval demonstration 
was arranged for at Obbia, and arms were issued by the 
Italian authorities to AU Yusuf to strengthen his occupation 
of Galkayu (see Cihapter VII). At the same time, secret 



At Ber. — Mounted Troops : — 

No. m Corps, Tribal Horse. 
No. IV Corps, Tribal Horse. 

2. Commands. — ^Nos. HE and IV. Corps, Tribal Horse, will come 
under the command of Officer Commanding Mounted Troops with effect 
from 5th November. 

3. Movements. — ^Will be carried out on scales of baggage and pro- 
grammes notified to General Officers Commanding and Officers Commanding 
Mounted Troops and Tribal Horse. 

4. Water. — ^Water tanks will be supplied by the Director, Supply 
and Transport, at Elkadalanleh, for troops moving thence to Kirrit and 
Olesan. 

Upper Sheikh, Slst October, 1903. 

• 16. — 1. In continuation of Operation Order No. 14, the 1st Brigade 
at Bohotle will be reinforced as follows : — 
By Sth November. — 

(a) To rejoin No. I Corps Mounted Infantry : — 

Half Company British Mounted Infantry from Eil Dab. 

No. 4 Company Somali Mounted Infantry from Garrero. 

(6) Officer Commanding Mounted Troops and Staff. 

The rest of No I Corps, Mounted Infantry (1 company Somali 

Moimted Infantry to be detailed to re-inforce the Bohotle 

garrison). 
Telegraph section, with 100 miles of cable. 
1 Section, No. 17 Company, 3rd Sappers and miners. 

2. No. H Corps, Mounted Infantry, will proceed via Kirrit, to re- 
inforce the Bohotle garrison, arriving there 10th November. 

3. The General Officer Commanding and Staff, 2nd Brigade, will 
accompany the Ist Hants to Wadamago. 

4. The following alteration will be made in the disposition of the 
2nd Brigade : — 

Ist Hants, 3 companies, to Eil Dab on 9th November. 

62nd Sikhs at Lower Sheikh ) T st d f t til 

Section, 28th Mountain Battery at Upper > . '^ ^, 

-,,.,, ^ MTMT , further orders. 

Sheikh J 

6. No. IV Corps, Tribal Horse, will concentrate at Gubatu instead 
of at Ber. 
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orders were issued to Manning for the march to GkJadi, aU the 
details of which, as regards troops, transport, water, &c., had 
been carefully worked out at headquarters, so that there should 

6. Commands : — 

(a) The General Officer Oommanding 1st Brigade will detail 
Lieut-Colonel A. S. Gobbe, V.G., D.S.O., Ist King's African 
Rifles, to command the Bohotle garrison. From date of 
his taking over the duties, this will form a detached command 
imder the direct orders of the General Officer Ck>nimanding, 
Somali Field Force.* 

(6) The movable colunm will be attached to the 2tad Brigade. 

(c) Nos. m and IV Corps, Tribal Horse, will be attached to 
the 2nd Brigade with effect from 6th November. 

7. Supplies, — 

(a) No. n Corps, Mounted Infantry, will be rationed up to 

30th November from Kirrit. 
(6) The Ist Hants will be rationed up to 30th November from 

Kirrit. 

Upper Sheikh, Zlst October, 1903. 

16. — 1. The Ist Brigade will march from Bohotle on llth Xovcmbor, 
in order to establish a post at Galadi. 

2. Troops. — 

(a) General Officer Commanding, 1st Brigade and Stafi. 

Officer Commanding, Mounted Troops and Staff. 

Xo. 1 Corps, Mounted Infantry (less 1 company, Somali Mounted 

Infantry, with Bohotle garrison). 
No. 17 Company, 3rd Sappers and Miners, 2 sections. 
King*s African Rifles, Mountain Battery, 2 guns. 
1st King's African Rifles. 
2nd King's African Rifles. 
3rd King's African Rifles. 
Illalos. 

^(6) To be detailed for garrison of Galadi : — 

Commanding, Brevet Major J. R. M. Marnb, 
Lincolnshire Regiment. 

Staff Officer, from the garrison. 

British Mounted Infantry, 1 company. 

King's African Rifles, Mountain Battery, 2 guns. 

SomaU Mounted Infantry, I section (25 rifles). 

King's African Rifles, 250 rifles and 2 maxims. 

Illalos. 



Command and 

composition at 

discretion of 

G.O.C., 1st 

Brigade (1175 

S.A.. of 17.11.03). 



* Subsequently Lieut. -Co' onel Cobbe was detailed to proceed with 
General Manniug and Major Brooke was left in command at Bohotle. 
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be no delay, and no chance of the destination of the brigade 
leaking out prematurely. So carefully was the secret kept, 
that even the troops themselves were ignorant of their destina- 
tion, while the rest of the force knew nothing of it imtil it was 
an accomplished fact. 

Manning's orders were to march to Galadi, establish there 
a strong fortified post, and, having done so, to return with all 
despatch to Bohotle. 

The concentrations ordered (with the exception that the 
section, No. 28 Mountain Battery, and the 52nd Sikhs, had 
been directed to stand fast for the present, so as to minimise 
supply difficulties) were completed on the 9th November,, 
the 1st Brigade being at Bohotle and the 2nd at Eil Dab and 

(r) The Officer Commanding, Bohotle, will arrange for an escort 
for the empty transport, returning from the third stage. 

3. Staff. — Commander Carey, Royal Navy, Provost Marshal, will 
accompany 1st Brigade. 

4. Ammunition, — i 

(a) For the garrison :— 

Per rifle. Regulars 500 rounds. 

Per rifle, Illalos 100 

Per maxim 30,200 

(6) For the remainder of the Brigade : — 

Per rifle. Regulars 400 roimds. 

Per rifle, Illalos 100 

Per maxim 10,400 






6. Supplies. — ^For men and animals : — 

(a) For the Galadi garrison, till 1st January, 1904. 

(h) For the remamder of the Brigade, 20 days from 1 1th November. 

6. TFcrfcr.— 

(a) For six days at 1 gallon per man, and 2 gallons per animal, 
other than camels. 

(6) Watei equipment to be left at Galadi, to carry at least two 
days' water for men. 

7. Transport. — 

(a) Operation scale, except that officers will take one servant 
and one riding animal only, soldiers being made available 
as batmen, or grooms, if necessary. 

(8927) :p 



inu's Wadaiuago with the headquarters of the brigade at the latter 
IJ**'^'* place. On the 11th November, Manning advanced with the 
following force : — 

Oeneral Officer Commanding 1st Brigade and Staff. 

Headquarters, mounted troops and Staff. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Companies, British Mounted Infantry. 

One company, Somali Mounted Infantry. 

Two guns. King's African Rifles, Moimtain Battery. 

1st, 2nd and 3rd Battalions, King's African Rifles. 

08 Dlalos (native scouts). 

Galadi was reached on the 15th November without opposi- 
tion, but after a most tr3dng march, owing to the great heat, 
the density of the bush, the scanty allowance of water, which 

(&) 1st and 2nd line transport, as in Operation Standing Orders, 
No. 29. 
Post ammunition and Supply Ck>lumn — Camels. 

(c) Empty transport and water tanks to be returned to Bohotle 
from third stage. 



At discretion of 

G.O.C., 1st 
Brigade (1175 
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" (d) To be left with Galadi garrison : — 

First and second line transport to carry six 
days' supplies and supplemented by camels to 
S.A., dated I carry post ammunition, and the water equip- 

17.11.03.) 'v. ment in para. 5. 

8. Medical. — ^Medical crrangem^nts will be for the same periods as 
supplies. 

Upper Sheikh, 20th November, 1903. 

23. — ^Reference Operation Order, No. 16. 

1. DistribiUicyn. — On return of the Ist Brigade the troops at Bohotle 
will be distributed as follows : — 

At Bohotle. — 

1st Brigade and Nos. 4 and 5 Companies, Somali Mounted 
Infantry, attached from Moimted Troops. 

At W adamago, Ain Abo, Eil Dab, and Olesan. — 
Headquarters, Mounted Troops. 

No. 1 Corps, Mounted Infantry (less Nos. 4 and 6 Companie? 
SomaU Mounted Infantry) and No. 2 Corps, Mounted Infantry 

2. Movemeyits. — ^The Mounted Troops to be in jpoeition by tii 
Ist Decembei". 

3. Sv/ppliea. — ^The Mounted Troops will draw supplies from the Brigad 
Supply and TranR^wrt Officer, 2nd Brigade. 
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had to be carried for both men and animals, and the almost 
total absence of grazing.* 

While this movement was in progress orders had also been 
given for the occupation of Damot, but it was found this could 
not be efEected owing to the deficiency of water. Damot 
was, however, several times reconnoitred by mounted men, so 
as to keep our troops en evidence in that direction, as it, to a 
certain extent, covered Manning's exposed flank. 

Manning remained three days at Galadi, where a strong 
post was established. Dudub j was reconnoitred by the 
mounted troops, and found clear of the enemy. Our Illalos 
also reconnoitred Galka)ru, where a small post of Ali Yusuf s 
men was found. Having watered his camels and refilled his 
water tins. Manning commenced his return march on the 

♦Extract from Stajff Diary, 1st Brigade : — 

15th November. — ^At daybreak following troops under Colonel Kenna 
were ordered to push on and occupy the weUs at Galadi : — 

British Mounted Infantry 200 

5th Somali Mounted Infantry, one section 80 
Illalos 40 
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Following instructions also given to Colonel Kenna : — 

1. To send back information to meet the column regarding 

occupation of Galadi. 

2. To despatch on the morning of the 16th instant a patrol of 

50 Somali Moimted Infantry and 20 Illalos, in direction of 
Ihidub, to search for tracks and signs of the enemy. 

The column marched at 5.26 a.m., and mid-day camp was formed in 
the Taloli Plain at 10.18 a.m. The march was resumed at 3 p.m. For 
the first part the coimtry was fairly open, then dense bush and stony ground 
was passed. 

Column halted for the night at camp 86 miles south of Bohotle, at 

5 P.M. 

At 8.25 P.M. a letter from Colonel Kenna was received, reporting 
occupation of Galadi at 1 p.m. to-day. 

He reported that he has oeen no signs of enemy or stock en rovie or 
of any at Y^^o or Galadi. Galadi was deserted, save for two vr«XL^<srccv% 

(8U27) ^ "iv 
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afternoon of the 18tli November, leaving the following garrison 
with rations up to the end of the year in Galadi : — 

Commanding— Brevet Major J. R. M. Marsh, Lincolnshire 

Begiment. 
No. 2 Company, British Momited Infantry. 
25 rifles, Somali Mounted Infantry. 
Two guns, King's African Rifles, Mountain Battery. 
250 rifles, King's African Rifles. 
25 Tllalos (native scouts). 

Manning returned to Bohotle on the 21th November. On 
the way, his mounted troops fell in with a raiding party of 
the Mullah returning to the Haroun with live-stock captured 
from the Ogaden. A skirmish ensued between the Somali 



Ogadons who were taken prisoners. These men stated they had left the 
Mullah three months' ago in the Nogal, that the nearest Somali karisR 
are two days' march south and south-west of Galadi, and these water at 
Walwal and Wardair ; that the Mullah and his Haroun are north of Hand ; 
that there is no one at Dudub, and Yusuf All's Illalos hold Galkayu. 

Colonel Kenna also reports that the shallow or sweet water wells 
appear dry, and that some of the others appear to have water in them, 
but the water is very fouL He further reports the country for several 
miles round Galadi is as dry as a bone, and grazing animals will be \'ery 
difficult, if possible ; he reports that the fort is intact, and neither Galadi 
or Yegallo appear to have been visit<jd since our departure last June. 

16th November. — Column left camp at 5.20 a.m., and at once came on 
to the stony ground which surrounds Yegallo. 

Yegallo was reached at 8.45 a.m. Old packing cases were lying 
about and shelter posts standing as apparently we had left it in June last. 
There was no water in the wells and no grazing. 

Between Yegallo and Galadi the going was very bad, the ground 
being strewn with stones and large boulders, and the bush was very thick. 

Galadi was reached in the evening, and a zariba was formed on the 
south side of the well area. 

As reported by Colonel Kenna, the fort was intact, and had the appear 
ance of not having been visited since we last occupied it. The heat was 
intense, and the glare from the white ground blinding. The fort is square- 
shaped, with sides about 70 yards, with massive stone walls and stone head 
cover. It has a double zariba. 

On inspecting the fort in the evening it was decided 'to build on to it 
t^o zaribas for the British ^Mounted Infantry ponies and Somali Mounted 
Infantry and transport ; also to erect a barbed wire fencing round the fort. 
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Mounted Infantry and the Mullah's party. The British 
Mounted Infantry moved to the sound of the firing, on which 
the Mullah's men made off, leaving some four or five dead on 
the ground. Owing to the density of the bush it was impossible 
to follow them up, but 385 camels and a large quantity of 
sheep and goats fell into our hands. The camels were subse- 
quently returned to the sections of the Ogaden from which 
they had been taken. 

As an additional measure of precaution, and in order to Naval dem* 
induce an impression that we were landing a force at Obbia obbia. 
simultaneously with our occupation of Galadi, ^ General 
Egerton arranged with the Senior Naval Officer, and through 
him with the Senior Naval Officer, ItaKan Navy, for a com- 
bined naval demonstration at Obbia. This took place between 
the 14th and 18th November, when Commander Pears, R.N., 
appeared before. Obbia with H.M. ships " Perseus," " Por- 
poise" and "Merhn," and H.I.M. ship "Gahleo." The 
Sultan showed himself very friendly disposed and anxious to 
assist to the best of his power, though he pleaded that he had 
not sufficient rifles to occupy Galkajm. He was afterwards 
given arms for this purpose, and at Captain Pears' suggestion, 
he was also suppUed with a monthly ration of rice and dates 
conditionally on his continuing to hold the Galkayu wells. 
This the Sultan effected without opposition on the 12th 
December. 

Early in September offers had been made by some Ogaden MiBsion of 
headmen who had come into Burao to assist the British by ii^n,^ 
raids, conducted on tribal methods, as soon as active opera- 
tions had begun. The offer was accepted after reference 
to His Majesty's Government and to the Government of 
Abyssinia, the latter, under whose suzerainty the Ogaden 
tribes nominally are, consenting, but stipulating that no arms 
should be issued to them. Having been assured on this 
point. Captain R. G. Munn, 36th Sikhs, was deputed to pro- 
ceed to the Ogaden country in order to give the movement 
its proper direction, and to prevent raids being conducted 
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a;4ii inst frit'iidly tribes. He was accompanied by a small armed 
oscoH, and was siibse<juently joined by Lieutenant I. S. C. 
K()S(\ King's Royal Rifles, as an assistant. Although Munn, 
who seems to have acted with great tact and judgment, could 
never persuade these people, in spite of their promises, to 
attack any of the Mullah's raiding parties, his presence had a 
distinctly deterring effect on the latter, and gave confidence to 
the trilHJsmen in his immediate neighbourhood. He remained 
with them until the middle of December, when, finding it 
liof)eless to get them to do anything Ukely to be of use, he left 
them, rejoining headquarters at Eil Dab on the 8th February. 
His departure was the signal for a general migration westward 
of the j)eople among whom he had been Uving, showing the 
('onfidence his presence had given them. Lieutenant Rose 
subsequently joined Colonel Rochfort with the Abyssinians. 
•posed In order to complete the barrier against a southern move- 

!liig!"^" ment of the Mullah,* Greneral Egerton telegraphed on the 
17th December requesting that, when the naval demonstra- 
tion against Illig, which formed part of his plan, took place, 
a garrison, from Aden, of 250 rifles with one month's provisions 



*•' During all this time the Mullah and the majority of his karias (tribal 
encampments) had remained in the Eastern Nogal, in the area kno^-n as 
Kobo, roughly comprised in the triangle HaUn, Gerrowei, Kallis. His 
strategical i)osition hero was a very strong one. It was secure from any 
])Ossible danger of surprise, and he commanded the main routes to the south, 
there l)eing nothing to ]^reveut him moving to the Mudug, to the Hawiyu. 
or to the Webi Sheln'li, if the rains gave him a favourable opportunity 
of crossing the Haud, while his seizure of the Italian i)ort of. lUig gavr 
him a footing on the coast, which would enable him to obtain supplies and, 
]K)ssibly, anus and ammunition. Moreover, an advance against him from 
the west left the option of fighting entirely in his own hands. It was obviouv. 
therefore, that our strategy must be directed to keeping him up north, either 
by occupying, or inducing him to believe we had occupied, the line of wells 
which stretch across the Southern Haud from Gerlogubi on the Abyssinian 
l)ordor to Obbia on tha sea, or by getting the Sultan of Obbia and the 
Abyssinians to occupy them in oiu: interest*. As a matter of fact, what 
actually happened was a compromise between these alternatives, which, 
however, succeeded almost beyond exj)ectation. (Extract from Ccner.il 
Egerton' s despatch of r)th April, 1904. > 
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might be sent to occupy that place temporarily. lUig, which 
lies near the mouth of the Wadi Nogal and some 2(X) miles 
up the coast from Obbia, was reported to be lield by tlie 
Mullah's followers, and although it seemed possible that he 
might retire thither when our force advanced, the project 
of placing a garrison there had to be renounced on account 
of the impracticability of landing them at a time of year 
when the north-east Monsoon is at its height. 

While the net was being thus gradually drawn round the Mullah's 
Mullah, he, with his Haroun and the karias still remained i^^o^®™®^*' 
the Northern Hand, whither, as already described, owing to 
the heavy rainfall of the previous June, he had been enabled to 
proceed. But the autumn rains had failed, leaving many of the 
wells dry and grazing scarce, and to recross the Southern Hand, 
except in small and mobile parties, was now impossible. This 
circumstance favoured the British Commander, as it prac- 
tically relegated the Mullah and his hordes to the North and 
gave the Abyssinian force time to block the route which 
he would most probably follow should he eventually fly to the 
south-west. 

These precautionary measures having been described, itPreparati( 

. J 1 1 • 1 p J.1 J.* J? for advain 

18 necessary to resume the history of the preparations for 
advance of the force destined to deal directly with the 
Mullah. 

In order to open up more rapid communication with the 
Abyssinians, the telegraph line was extended from Berbera 
to Hargeisa, and a branch line constructed from Kirrit to Eil 
Dab, a point in the Nogal Plain to which the movable column 
had moved on the 8th October. 

The raising and organization of the Tribal Horse into two 
corps, the 3rd and 4th, had been completed early in November, 
when they had come under the orders of the Officer Command- 
ing Mounted Troops. In addition, a levy of 280 Musa Abukr 
was raised by the Consul-General and placed under the com- 
mand of Brevet Lieut. -Colonel C. J. Melliss, V.C., 101st 
Grenadiers. A certain number of rifles were also distribut-ed 
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to this tribe, wliich had suffered severely at the hands of the 
Mullah's raiding parties. 

The general advance was not yet, however, to begin. 
Consequent on the diversion of such a large amount of trans- 
port to Galadi, and to the fact that the Greneral had under- 
taken to supply the Abyssinians on arrival there with a 
month's grain, which was now being pushed up the line, the 
work of stocking the advanced base was falling somewhat in 
arrears, the demands temporarily exceeding the supply. 
There was, therefore, an imavoidable delay before a further 
advance could take place and, this being the case. General 
Egerton decided to postpone the advance imtil the arrival of 
the Abyssinians at Galadi where they were expected at the end 
of the year. In the meantime several reconnaissances were 
undertaken from Bohotle and Eil Dab, in the course of which 
several minor collisions occurred between our mounted men 
and the enemy's lUalos,. who had now become very active. 
Our information, too, regarding the Mullah's own movements 
began to be more definite. A strong reconnaissance, under 
Lieut. -Colonel A. Wallace, 27th Punjabis, had fixed upon 
Yaguri as the best intermediate post between Eil Dab and 
Dariali, wliich latter was then regarded as the first objective. 
An outpost had already been established at Badwein to cover 
Eil Dab and give timely notice of any movements from east- 
wards, 
jition of Early in December it became known that the Mullah had 

Mullah, established a strong outpost at Jidbali, some 50 miles east ol 
Eil Dab, and towards the middle of December our scouts 
reported that it was being reinforced. Fasken was accordingly 
directed to send a reconnaissance of mounted troops to Jidbali, 
with an infantry support halfway between that place and 
Badwein, the whole under the command of Kenna, com- 
manding mounted troops. His general instructions were to 
endeavour to ascertain the numbers and position of the enemy, 
but not to commit himself seriously should they appear to 
be in force, in which case he was to fall back on the Infantry 
and return with the whole force to Badwein. 
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In pursuance of these instructions, Kenna left Badwein Reconnai 
on the evening of the 18th December with the force noted Lieut.-Oc 
below,* and pushing on with the mounted troops, he arrived ^e^na. 
close to Jidbali before daylight on the 19th. Numerous fires 
showed the enemy to be in considerable strength, and Kenna 
distributed his force so as to threaten the front and both 
flanks. At daylight a heavy fire was opened by our troops, 
which the enemy lost no time in returning, occupying a line 
of bushes near their zariba, beyond which they could not be 
drawn. Kenna estimated their numbers at 1,500 footmen 
and 200 horsemen, the majority being armed with rifles. 
After some three hours' desultory fighting, reinforcements for 
the enemy were seen coming from the north and east, and 
Kenna, in view of his general instructions, fell back upon his 
infantry support which, at that time, 8.30 a.m., was only 
some 9 miles away from Jidbali, having marched 28 miles 
since the previous evening. In the evening the force marched 
for Badwein where the mounted troops arrived at 9 a.m. 
and the infcintry at 11.45 a.m. on the 20th December. 

Writing from Jidbali, 19th December, 10.15 a.m.; Kenna 
reported : — 

I arrived with mounted troops 4.45 a.m. to-day at Jidbali, where 
numerous fires indicated largo force of enemy. A heavy fire opened on them 
at 6.30 a.m., brought out some 2,000 men, most of whom had rifles, including 
200 horsemen. The footmen declined to be drawn on beyond some scattered 
bushes close to their main zariba. 

2. During three hours' desultory fighting the enemy frequently 
offered a good target of which full advantage was taken, at ranges down 
to 400 and 300 yards. 

3. In view of situation and successful result I did not feel justified 
in pushing home the attack. I am therefore retiring to Badweiu which the 
mounted troops will reach by dawn to-morrow and the infantry a few hours 
later. - I am sending out some fresh Tribal Horse from Badwein to sec the 
infantry into that place. 

* Mounted troops : British Moimted Infantry, 95 ; Indian Momxted 
Infantry, 97 ; Tribal Horse, 200 ; Bikanir Camel Corps, 50. 

Support: 1st Battalion Hampshire Regiment, 100; 27th Punjabis, 
150 ; one maxim gun. 

Rations for eight days for men and animals. Water for two days for 
infantry support. Ammunition : 400 rounds per rifle, 12,600 per maxim. 
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i. iS'vtTal i>riHonor8 wero taken, but died boforo roaching me. Two 
of thoBo Ftalod fhai tho force at Jidbali was on its way. to attack Badwriu 
which Iho Mullah naid was woaklv hekL 

r>. Two mon of British Mounted Infantry are wounded, as per atta(>h(><l 
rot urn, and a few Tribal Horsemen are at present missing. 

0. The enemy seem to have plenty of ammunition, of which they 
were very lavish, and full of fight. It is impossible to accurately estimate 
their loss, but men were repeatedly knocked over at short range and one 
officer alone counted 35 bodies. 

Owing to the wildness of the enemy's fire our casualties'*' 
were very slight. The enemy's loss was believed to be con- 
siderable, and was subsequently reported as about 180 killed 
and wounded-t 

The reconnaissance was admirably cairied out, the in- 
formation acquired was found most valuable, while the 
marching of the infantry (56 miles in 44 hours) was a very 
satisfactory feature of the performance. 

The result of this reconnaissance reached General Egerton 
at Kirrit on the 21st December, and on the same day he 
received a letter from Rochfort, from which he gathered 
that, owing to the great difficulties they were experiencing 
in the matter of water and transport, it was hopeless to expect 
the Abyssinians to arrive at Galadi within the time calculated, 
or to defer the advance any longer on their account. The 
Mullah was known to have moved from Adadero about the, 
end of November, and the Haroun was now reported to be at 
Hansoga. 

This fact, and the presence of the hostile force at JidbaL', 
1 seemed to point to a resolve on the Mullah's part to move 
northwards, the JidbaU force being to cover the passage of 

* British Mounted Infantry, 2 men wounded, 1 missing ; Tribal Horde, 
2 killed, 2 wounded. 

t Lieut. H. A. Carter, lOlst Grcr.adiers, was awarded the D.S.O. for his 
gallantry on this occasion, but subsequently this award was cancelled and 
Lieut. Carter was awarded tho V.C. (** London Gazette," Dec. 9th, 1904). 
He had saved the life of Private Jai Singh, and his act was described by 
Licut.-Col. Kenna as "the finest and most brilliant individual act of valour 
]>erformed in the Somali campaign.'* Subadar Bhairo Gujar was also 
awarrled tho Order of Morit on this occasion. 
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his karias. On the other hand, however, the bulk of his 
camels and a large number of other livestock were kno^^^l to 
be still in the Southern Haud. General Egerton resolved, 
therefore, to recall the Galadi garrison, which had practically 
fulfilled its object and which was running short of suppUes, 
to concentrate the remainder of Fasken's Brigade and Kenna's 
mounted troops at Eil Dab with a view of attacking the 
Mullah's force at Jidbali, and to move Manning's force into 
the Southern Nogal. Orders were issued accordingly, Eil Dab 
forming the advanced base for the Nogal, and Wadamago that 
for Bohotle. 

In order to withdraw the Galadi garrison a convoy had to 
be sent from Bohotle to take down carriage, water-tins and 
supplies for their return journey. On the 30th December 
the troops noted below*, with the convoy, left Bohotle, and 
reached Galadi unopposed on the 4th January, 1904. The 
whole force, including the garrison, then returned to Bohotle, 
which it reached on the 10th January. After fiUing up 
water-tins it proceeded to Eil Dab, where it arrived on the 
15th January. 

Owing to the absence of the Galadi garrison and convoy, 
Manning's command had been reduced to one company 
Somali Mounted Infantry ; 550 rifles, King's African Rifles, 
30 Sappers and Miners, and 100 Illalos. With these he was 
directed to movef, under secret orders, from Bohotle, via 

* Commanding : Major C. W. O'Bryen, 27th Punjabis. Troops : 27th 
Punjabis, 100 rifles ; Xo. 4 Company, Somali Mounted Infantry; Indian 
Contingent, British Central Africa and 5th Battalion King's African Rifics, 
150 rifles ; Illalos, 25 ; 2 maxims. 

t Extract from Operation Orders : — 

EU Dab, Ist January, 1904. 

32. — ^March Orders. — Ist Brigade. 

1. The 1st Brigade will leave Bohotle, via Lassader, on the 5th January, 
to operate in the Southern Nogal. 

2. Troops, — 

No. 5 Company, Somali Mounted Infantry. 
King's African Rifles Infantry, 550 rifles. 
Illalos, 100 rifles. 
30 men. No. 17 Company, 3rd Sappers and Minors. 
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TiOSMailiT, to Yaguri, where a poet was to be established and 
where hv. would meet reinforcements and supplies. In the 
meantime a careful watch was being kept upon the enemy's 
force at Jidbali, which was reported to be daily increasing in 



Tho convoy (Operation Order, No. 31) will come under the orders 
uf thu Gouoral Officer Commanding, Ist Brigade, on airiyal at ICgloli. 

3. A post of 100 rifles, 27th Punjabis, will bo estabUshed at Yaguri 
supplemented by Illalos, detailed by the Assifltant Qnarteimaster-General, 
Intelligence. 

4. The telegraph will be laid from Eil Dab to Yagnri, and 40 miles 
of line will be at the disposal of the General Officer Commanding, Ist Brigade. 

5. Water. — ^Two days' water in tanks for men, 
33. — ^March Orders. — ^2nd Brigade. 

1. The 2nd Brigade, accompanied by Headquarters, Somali Field 
Force, will advance from Badwein on tho 8th January for operations in 
Northern NogaL 

2. Troops.^ '9 ' 

Mounted Troops, 
Headquarters. 

No. I Corps, Nos. 1 and 3 Compcuoies. 

No. II Corps, Nos. 6 and 7 Compcuoies, and Bikanir Camel Corps. 

No. in Corps, Tribal Horse. 

ArtUlert/, 
28th Mountain Battery, 2 guns. 

Infaniri/, 

Hants Regiment, half battalion. 
i No. 19 Company, 3rd Sappers and Miners. 
27th Punjabis, half battalion. 
r)2nd Sikhs. 

2 Maxim detachments, 107th Pioneers (to bo detailed from 
Bohotio garrison). 

3. Supplies. — Rations to 22nd January. 

4. Water. — One day in tank.'^ for animals, other than camels, two 
days in tanks for men. 

5. Engineers. — On arrival at Jidbali, tho Saj)pers and Minors will Ix^ 
placed at the disposal of the Commanding Royal Engineer, for \\ork. 

0. Tdegrapli. — Tho lino will bo laid to Jidbah, and 35 miles of line 
will bo placed at the disposal of tho General Officer Commanding, 2nd 
Brigade. 

34. — Lines of Communication Orders. — ^Bohotle will como under tho 
orders of tho Officer Commanding, Lines of Communication, with effect 
from the 5th January, lOOi. 
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numbers, so much so as to induce General Egerton to suppose 
that he would probably be opposed by the Mullah's main fighting 
force. On the 6th, therefore, he directed Manning to drop the 
bulk of his supplies at Yaguri and to meet him on the 9th at a 
point 20 miles east of Badwein, with the troops given below,* 
with 5 dajrs' supplies and 2 days' water for men. On the 9th 
January General Egerton left Badwein with the following 
troops, and met Manning at the rendezvous about noon : — 



* On the Gth January the following operation order was issued ; — 

The General Officer Commanding has reason to believe that the Mullah 
is holding Jidbali in considerable strength. 

2. The Ist and 2nd Brigades will rendezvous at the 20th mile from 
Badwein, on the road to Jidbali (3 miles west of Turgol, and about 12 miles 
west of JidbaU) by 5 p.m., on the 9th January. 

The force will be prepared to advance within striking distance of 
Jidbali during the night of the 9th, parking all impedimenta at the 
rendezvous. 

3. The 1st Brigade will concentrate at Yaguri on the 7tli January 
and bivouac within 4 miles of the rendezvous during the 9th January. 

(a) Troops : — 

King's African Rifles. . . . 550 rifles and 6 maxims. 
Somali Mounted Infantry . . 125 rifles. 
Gadabursi Horse . . . . 500 rifles. 

(6) Supplies. — For five days, for men and animals. 

(c) WaUr. — ^Two days for men, in tins. 

{d) The remainder of the 1st Brigade supplies to bo left at Yaguri, 
under 200 rifles of the 27th Punjabis. 

4. The 2nd Brigade will leave Badwein on the evening of the 8th 
January and reach the rendezvous in the early morning of the 9th January, 
the mounted troops following the infantry. 

(a) Supplies. — ^Pive days. 

(6) Water. — ^Two days for men and for animals with infantry -, one day 
for men and for animals with mounted troops. 

5. On arrival at the rendezvous the mounted troops of the 2nd Brigade 
will become a separate command. 

6. The General «Officers Commanding 1st and 2nd Brigades and Officer 
Commanding mounted troops will meet the General Officer Commanding 
Somalilaad Field Force at the rendezvous at 5 p.m. on the 9th January. 

7. The General Officer Commanding will accompany the 2nd Brigade. 
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Mounted TBOojra. 

Lieut. -Colonel Kenna, V.C., D.S.O., Commanding. 
No. I ( Wps, Nos. 1 and 3 Companies; 

Britisli Mounted Infantry . . 201 
No. 2 Corps, Nos. 6 and 7 Companies, 

Indian Moimted Infantry and /^ 1,180 rifles. 

Bikanir Camel Corps .. .. 445 
No. 3 Corps, Tribal Horse .. 454 
lllalos SO^I 

2nd Brigade. 
Brigadier-General Fasken, Commanding. 

ArtiUery: 
No. 28 Mountain Battery, 1 section. 

Infantry. 

Hampshire Regiment, ^ battalion, . 237 

27th Punjabis, i battaUon . . 307 

r)2nd Sikhs 578 J^ 1,222 rifles. 

3rd Sappers and Miners. j 

No. 19 Company 100 J 

Maxims. 
Six. 

Orders were then issued for the next day and arrangements 
made for the protection of the baggage and supplies, which 
would remain at the bivouac until sent for. 

At 5 a.m. on the 10th January the force moved o£E in double 
echelon formation as under, the front and right flanks being 
covered by No. 5 Company, Somah Mounted Infantry, and the 
Gadabursi Horse, the left flank by the Tribal Horse : — * 



* Extract from Operation Orders : — 
Camp, 20 mUea east of Badwein, 9th January, 1904. 
40. — ^March Orders. — 1. The 1st and 2nd Brigades and Mounted 
Troops wiU advance on Jidbali on 10th January. 
Bouse. — ^To be sounded by 1st Brigade, 4 a.m. 
March. — ** Advance " to be sounded by 1st Brigade, 5 a.m. 
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'y2nt\ Sikhs. 
Maxini>, 2. 



28th Mountain Battery, 2 guns. 
: Resen'e ammunition. 



Hospital. 



Haini>bhiri's. 



' 27th l*unjal»is. 



S. A M. A: K.A.K. 

^luxhiis, .'). 



Mounted tr(X>p«. ! 



27th Punjabis. 



j K.A.K. 



All baggage, water-tins and other impedim enta were left 
behind in the bivouac u nder a strong guard, consisting of 
two sections, Mounted Infantry ; 210 rifles of various corps, 
and two maxims, the whole under the command of Major 
W. B. MuUins, 27th Punjabis. 



2. The Mounted Troops of 1st Brigade will move off at 4.30 a.m. 
and cover the front and flanks of the force. 

3. The force wiU be formed at 4.45 a.m. 

(a) Infantry in double echelon from the centre, the head of 

the echelon 200 yards east of camp. 

(b) 2nd Brigade Mounted Troops, under Oflficer Commanding, 

Mounted Troops, on the left flank. 

4. (a) The echelon will bo guided by 52nd Sikhs, advancing by the 

right on Jidbah. 

(b) Direction to bo given by Captain Hunter, Royal Engineers. 

5. The force will halt for 10 minutes at the end of each hour's marching. 

6. Ammunition, — 

1st Brigade. — ^All ammunition in tmit charges will accompany 

units. 
2nd Brigade and Mounted Troops. — ^First reserve with units. 

Second reserve will move in the centre of the echelon, under 

Brigade arrangements. 

7. Hiosintal equipment and all transport of imits, other than ammuni- 
tion detailed above, will move in the centre of the echelon under Brigade 
arrangonents. 

Ist Brigade on the right, 2nd Brigade in the centre, and Mounted 
Troops on the left. 



^ 
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At 8.30 a.m. the advanced scouts reported the enemy in 
force at Jidbali, occupying the near edge of a depression in 
the ground, and forming, roughly speaking, a large semi- 
circle of some 2 J miles circumference. 

The General then sent for Kenna and instructed him to 
make a wide turning movement to the north, so as to threaten 
the enemy's right flank and rear and cut off hio retreat. 

The echelon continued to advance until within 800 yards 
of the position when it halted. The enemy could now be seen 
lying down in the grass or amongst the scattered bushes to the 
lorth. In the meantime the mounted troops had come into 
contact with the enemy who stretched a good way to the nortli 
in the scattered bush, and heavy firing was heard from that 
^directior. 

; ' ^he enemy lay pe rfect ly still unti l, just as the square 

• • halted and the men were told tp..i3ieel or lie down, thev 

-■' 1 \ <^pGned a heavy, though ill-dir ected fire^ The gu ns now came 

^ \into action shelUng the^jnemy's mAin laTihn n^^^ fll^y^ fj^'r^jr 

lease into the bushes on our left front which were only some 




\ 



8. Cam'p Guard. — 

{a) Commanding, Major W. B. MiiUins, 27th Punjabis. 
[h) Troops. — 

1 section, British Mounted Infantry 1 p y 

1 section, Indian Moimted Infantry (,_ , , ^ .. '^ 

^ J Mounted Infanlvv- 

CO rifles. Sappers and Miners 1 Detailed by 2nd 

1 maxim and 100 rifles, 27th Punjabis] J Brigade. 

1 maxim, King's African Bifles .. ..Detailed by 1st 

Brigade. 

In addition to the above, a sufficient party from each unit, for 
charge of unit baggage. 

(c) The camp will be ready to march and join the force when- 
ever ordered up. 

9. Water in chaguls and one day's rations will l)c carried with tho 
echelon under Brigade arrangements. 

10. Telegraph cable will accompany the Headquarters of each Brigade. 

11. The General Officer Commanding, Somali Field Force, will move 
in rear of 52nd Sikhs. 

12. Lights out on 9th January, at 10 p.m. 
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Oya^ distant. T he Hampshires and 27th Punjabis 
1 thrown forwa rd so as tooring their nre on them. I 
dshes then began to advance in regular skirmishing 
aking short rushes from cover to cover and there 
m, X few got up to within 400 yards of the square, 

nnahlft to ff^ nft the heavy ntie and mayim hv(\ thftftniftf 

1 this attack died away. In the meanwhile the Somali 
Infantry and the Gadabursi Horse on the right 
boo close up" f o* a"15oay'15tt!r^enemy by \^bm thie^ ' 
denly rushed while dismounted, and a gb63'3eal "of 
■ensued, m the coUrBB ol which Captftlft J. Br/W^Hand, 
, was kille J^whOe attending " to " a wounded hospitar | 

^'the attack on the left front failed, two determined 

Me made o n the front and right flaSf bl the square, 

were met with such a terrific fire from rifles and 




tat the charging enemy could not face it, and at 
bie whole mass broke and fled pursue d b y a hot Are. .. 
la masked by the mounted troops whoj^gie^^XaftcUJg.. 
r^front to take up the pursuit. JThis was carried on ^. 
.t vigour by Kenna, over about 18 miles of country, 
I his ammunition and horses were exhausted, when he 



bhe mfantry wJii ch_had a3xaaidQ3j£QA4)flinti About • 
I beyond the JidbaU wells. 

i^^^lJh— ^ I ■ > i — ■ ■ I ^ .Jl — ,,L. U Jl ■■ UMl III I _ ^ 

nemy numbered from 6,000 to 8,000 men, probably 
ng the pick of th e Mullah's fighting dervishes, and 
MS, fro m repor ts subsequently received from prisoners 
ters, were far heavier than were originally reported, 
Louble the numb er. There were 668 bodies counted 
ear the position on the second day after the fight, 
se killed in the pursuit were probably in excess of 

the number could only be roughly estimated. 

the men on the faces of the square lying down. 




C. L. Smith, D.C.L.I., was awarded the V.C. for his gallantry 
,sion. (" London Gazette," 7th June, 1904). 

) « 
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and to the high fire of the enemy, our casualties were slight, 
cept in officers, of whom three were lolled and'nine wounded 
t oTa toTaToT 27 killed and 37 wounded of all ranks. 



V 



The casualties were : — 

KiOed. 



Captain Hon. T. Lister, 10th Hussars. 

Tjieutenant C. H. Bowden-Smith, 1st Battalion Hampshire 

Regiment. 
Captain J. R. Welland, Royal Army Medical Corps. 
6 Native rank and file (Indian Regulars). 
14 „ „ (Somali Irregulars). 

1 Indian follower. 



Wounded Officers (severely). 

Captain and Local Major F. B. Young, Commanding 2nd 

Battalion King^s African Rifles. 
Brevet-Major G. T. M. Bridges, R.A., Commanding Tribal 
Horse 
' Captain G. C. Shakerley, Eling's Royal Rifles, Commanding 
No. 1 Corps, Mounted Infantry. 
Captain E. H. Llewellyn, 2nd Battalion, King's African 

Rifles, Adjutant, 
lieutenant H. H. R. White, King's Royal Rifles, Adjutant, 

No. 1 Corps, Mounted Infantry. 
Lieutenant H. E. Reinhold, 27th Punjabis. 
Lieutenant A. E. Andrews, 1st BattaUon, Hampshire 
Regiment. 

Wounded Officers (slightly). 

Major and Local Lieut. -Colonel G. T. Forestier- Walker, 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, Intelligence. 

Lieutenant and Local Captain 6. R. Breading, 3rd Battalion 
King's African Rifles. 

' :' Woii7ided (other ranks), 
British ranks, 5. 
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Native ranks — ^Regulars : 2 Native OflScers, 13 rank and 

file. 
„ Irregulars, 5. 

Followers, 2. 

The force bivouacked at a well about 2 miles beyond Jidbali.* 

Owing to water difficulties, and to the necessity of waiting 
for Manning's supplies from Yaguri, and for the 2nd Brigade 
supplies from Badwein, it was found impossible to follow up the 
enemy next day. Indeed, at one time the water prospects 
seemed so gloomy, owing to the wells being choked with 
rubbish and with dead Dervishes, that it seemed questionable 
whether the force could continue the advance in this direction, 
the country oeyond being reported waterless for many miles. 
Owing to the great exertions of the Engineer staff five wells 
at Jidbali and Adur were cleaned out, and by midnight 
all the horses and ponies had had a drink, though not a 
full one. 

On the 12th and 13th January, Manning, with the mounted 
troops and King's African Rifles, marched to Dumodleh where 

♦ The following is an extract from the Staff Diary, Ist Brigade, regarding 
the action at Jidbali : — 

9th January. Column left camp at 5.40 a.m., heading for a point 
20 miles east of Badwein, on the Jidbali road, and led by the Brigade 
Survey Officer, Captain Himter, R.E. 

At a quarter to 8 a.m. the dust of the 2nd Brigade advancing to the 
rendezvous from Badwein was seen, and lUalos were sent out in that direction 
to get in touch with them. At 9 o'clock we crossed the tracks of the former 
reconnoitring party to Jidbali (Colonel Kenna*s force), and the column 
wheeled to the right astride the tracks and halted, forming mid-day camp. 

Shortly after, the 2nd Brigade, with which were General Egerton and 
Headquarters Staff, passed our camp about a mile north of us and halted. 
During the evening we moved over to the headquarters and 2nd Brigade 
camp, occupjong front (east) portion of zariba. Here we got our English 
mail, and orders were issued for attack on JidbaU the following day. 

Arrangements made for leaving all impedimenta in Turgol camp to 
follow us in the evening, and one maxim and detachment 3rd Battalion King's 
African Rifles detailed for camp defence. 

Sunday, 10th January. At 4.30 a.m., the front and flaxiks were 
scouted by the 5th Somali Mounted Infantry (front) and Gadabursi Horse 
(flanks), and were reported dear. Meanwhile the division formed up in 

(8927) Q 2 
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abimdAnt water was loimd» and on the 14ih HtiSn was 
reconnoitied. No traces of tbe enomy, ezoept dead bodioB, 
were met with. Deserters stated that on recdpt of the 
uews of JidbaH, tiie Mullah fled to Hslrn wliere.be had ordered 
all his kaxias to jojji him. This might be with a view to 
gmng north, or, on the other- hand, it mijg^ht indicate'« move 
towuds ElalHs and lUig, or the Sontheim Hand. In either 
case it appeared to General Bgerton that his best plan woold be 
toendeavonr to anticipate the Mullah by seiang Gerzowei snd 
Daiiali in the Southern Nogal, a procedure which would place 
his force strat^cally on interior lines as regards Eallis' and 
Illig, and between the enemy and his karias in the Southern 
Hand. 
^^^ Orders were issued accordinriy. The mounted troops 

Mm ^ ^ * 

were directed to push on to Adadero by forced maioheB, 
supported by Manning's Infantry. The 2nd Brigade, aocom- 
panied by the General and his staff, was directed on DarialL 
The sick and wounded were sent back to Eil Dab, and the 
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doable echelon* the C2od SiUui leeding, the Hampshire Begiment and 
27th Punjabis on the left» the Ist Brigade on the right and rear. In 
the centre the field hospitals and transport animals (except unit hospital 
and ammunition camels which accompanied units). 

The 5th Somali Mounted Infantry then became the advanced scouts of 
the division, and the Gadabursi Horse the right and left flanking parties. 
The remainder of the mounted troops were massed in reserve on the left 
flank of the infantry. 

The distribution of the 1st Brigade was as follows : — 

On the right flank. — ^Detachment 3rd Sappers and Miners, under 

Lieutenant Bovet, B.E. ; the 1st Battalion King's African Rifles 

and two maxims, commanded by Colonel Cobbe; and the 3rd 

t Battalion King's African Rifles (75 rifles), and one maxim, under 

Captain Breading. 

On rear guard. — The 2nd Battalion King's African Rifles with two 
maxims, commanded by Major Young. 

The force moved ofiE at 5.10 a.m., over a wide, open and undulating 
plam. At 8.40 a.m. the advanced scouts reported the enemy in strength 
in .Tidbali,\their advanced line occupying the ridge on the west (near) side 
of the donga. The mounted troops, under Colonel Kenna, were now sent 
forward, and formed up about a mile to the left front of the inCantry and 
on the nght flank of the enemy. At 9.27 heavy fire was opened by the 
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telegraph cable, which had been laid as far as Dumodleh was 
rolled up as far as Badwein, whence it was to be brought along, 
via Yaguri and Dariali, to Headquarters. In the meantime 
a detachment was sent to Yaguri, with all spare cable, to link 
up Yaguri and Dariali. This was accomplished by the 18th, 
Dariali being ocoapied on the 17th January, and the lines of 
commimication estabUshed through Dariali and Yaguri to 
Eil Dab-Kirrit and Burao. 

General Egerton, telegraphing to the Secretary of State 
for War on the 18th January from Dariali described the 
situation as follows : — " Manning, with King's African Rifles, 
proceeds by forced marches to Gerrowei ; Kenna, with mounted 
troops, to Adadero, thus forming column along southeru 
Nogal. I hope to anticipate Mullah should he try to get south. 
We are abeady between him and a large portion of his karias. 
Our only anxiety is whether supplies wiU hold out, but no 
effort will be spared to make them do so." 

mounted troops on the several lines of Dervishes which could be seen by 
them holding the far ridge of the donga or advancing across the balli. 

Meanwhile the troops closed up into square formation and gradually 
advanced to within 800 yards of the Dervish position, when the heads of 
their riflemen extended along the ridge could be plainly seen. Here tbo 
square halted and the fight began at about a quarter to 10 a.m. Although 
the enemy's front line was continually reinforced, they were unable to 
advance in face of the terrific fusilade from the front face of the square. 
Much execution was done by the maxim worked in the right comer of the 
square by Sergeant Gibbs, Ist Battalion King's African Rifles, on the 
groups of Dervishes taking cover behind the scattered clumps of bushes 
surrounding the square. 

One entire group of nine men was wiped out in a moment by this 
maxim (their bodies were counted afterwards lying in a heap behind the 
bush). 

Finding they were beaten in front, the Dervishes then made a deter- 
mined advance on the right face of the square, which became heavily 
engaged, and Captain Breading, 3rd Battalion King's African Rifles, and 
several men were hit. The firing of the enemy was high, but, while missing 
the front and right faces, the rear face, which was not firing at all, was gettir g 
their fire, both the Commanding Officer and the Adjutant of the 2nd Bat- 
talion King's African Rifles getting wounded. 

The enemy were now repulsed on all sides and were in full flight. 
The mounted troops now swept down on them and the straggling mass of 
fugitives oloeely pursued were lost to view. 
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itttion As infonnmtioii pointed to the iaeb of the Mullah being still 
IJ^/inthen^hbourhood of Halin, ofden were iaened on tiie 2Mh 
I Jannaiy for the let and 2nd Brigades and mounted ttoope to 
conoentiate on the line Gaolo-Halin on 26th Janiuuy* In 
aooozdanoe with theee ofden the let Brigiub occupied Hidin 
on the 25th having marched byiaterrowei, Biyo Maddu, and El 
Ctorreyu. Ocmnnunication between the two foioes was estab- 
lished on the 24th9 the 2nd Brigade and headquarteis having 
reached Lanle on the 23rd vi& Arde JifKfta. The Ist Brigade 
had a slight skirdiish near Halin on the 2Gth capturing a 
leading chieftain of the Dcdbahanta. During th e following 
week the iwt T^ticfajIa a^AxnLni^AA ^itTrm»ii the Bosaso 
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and joined ham 



on the Northern Hand, no signs of the enemy being seen.* 



*£ztncts from Opentioa Oidera : — 
Dfifia^i, 20ih January, 1904 
83. — Operation Orden. — 

1. Th6 Ist and 2nd Brigades and Mounted Troops v^iU concentrate 
in the neighbourdood of Gaolo-Halin on the 25th Jamuuy. 

2. The Ist Brigade and Mounted Troops moving by Adadero (under 
special instructions) will reach Kambayu on the 24th January and gain 
touch with 2nd Brigade. 

3. (a) The 2nd Brigade joined by 50 rifles, Bikanir Camel Ck>rp8 (now 
at Dariali), will gain touch with 1st Brigade on the 24th January. 

(6; HotUe, — 

2l8t January, evening, to Kurtimo. 
22nd „ „ Arde Jiffifta. 

23rd „ „ Lanle. 

24th „ „ Tagabei. 

(c) Supplies. — ^In Brigade charge to 3l8t January, as in Operation 
Order, No. 79. The 50 rifles, Bikanir Camel Corps, in (a) rationed by 
Advanced Supply Depdt. The surplus rations in Advanced Supply Depot 
in charge of a Supply and Transport subordinate. 

(d) Water, — ^In tanks, one day, for men. 

4. The General Officer Commanding, Somali Field Force, will accom- 
pany 2nd Brigade. 

84. — ^March Orders. — ^The following Mounted Troops will join 2rd 
Brigide : — 

{a) Ck>mmanding, Major J. R. M. MarHh. Lincoln Re£[imcnt. 
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General Egerton being now convinced from the indications Mullah 
round Halin and^om information received, that the Mullah IJ^^^^yard! 
had retired northwards, determined upon the following 
course : — 

To concentrate the whole of the 1st Brigade at Halin to Plan of 
hold the Northern Nogal. modified. 



(b) Troops. — 

No. 2 Company, British ^ t^ x - l 

/ , T * X I J^"® to arrive at 

Mounted Infantry 

No. 4 Company, Somah > ^ . ^ 

/ •. -r i. . I Jantiary, from 

Mounted Infantry i t^., -r% 1l 

(less 25 rifles) } ^" ^*''- 

No. 5 Company, Somali Mounted Infantry, 50 rifles, now at 

Dariali. 

(c) JRotUe. — ^22nd January, join the 2nd Brigade. 

(d) Supplies. — ^Rations up to and for the 22nd January, from 
Advanced Depdt. From 23rd January, rations to be drawn from surplus 
rations accompanying 2nd Brigade. 

(e) Water. — ^In tanks, 1 day for men. 

86. — Convoy Orders. — 3,200 maunds of supplies will bf» convoyed 
from DariaU on 25th January, to reach Gaolo on 2Sth idem. 

Escort. — 

100 rifles, Hant$t. 

100 „ 27th Punjabis 

100 „ 52nd Sikhs. 

26 „ No. 5 Company, SomaU Mounted Infantry, 

Supplies. — ^As required. 

Wetter. — ^In tanks, one day for men. 

86. — ^Advanced Lines of Communication Orders. — ^Reference Opera- 
tion Orders, Nos. 37 and 64. The advanced Lines of Communication is at 
present constituted as follows : — 

(a) Staff.— 

Officer Commanding, Advanced Lines of Communication, Major 

W. B. Mullins, 27th Punjabis. 
Section Staff Officer, Captain H. H. F. Turner, 2nd Lancer««. 

(6) Troops. 

EU Dab. 

^ No. 3 Company, British Mounted Infantry, half company. 
52nd Sikhs, 100 rifles. 

King's African Rifles, Mountain Battery, 2 gnus. 
King's African Rifles, 50 rifles. 
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To witkdntw the 2iid Brigade and mounted taroops via 
HaiMusio end Hudin to Bil Dsb, and tbienoe to 
Sheikh» where a ooliimn was to be oiganiBed' to ad- 
vance vi& Las Duieb towards Jid AK and Tog Gebi. 



Na 3 CompMiy, British Mmmtad Infantzy, half oompany. 
Happen and MliMn, detaofanient. 
King't African Biflflt, 200 riflHL 

Sappm and MliMn, 15 rifles. ' 

27th Punjabi^ 60 rifles. 

62iid Sikhs, fiO rifles. 

Na 4 Company, Somali Mounted In&ntxy, 25 rifles, en nmU, 

Tribal Horse, 108 rifles, e» roicle. 

Comp Daman Qaoh, 27tlk Jomtory, lOOi. 

100.— March Ordiers. — 1. (a) The 1st Brigade will march on the 
following programme :— 

28th January, to foot of Bosaao Flsss. 

30th January, reach Anane Pass Tit tiie Sori. 

(6) Impedimenta of 1st Brigade wiU be IdEt in the neighbourhood of 
Halin. 

(c) Spare watet oariiage and any other spare transport win be sent 
at once to Banan Gaolo accompanied by all Bikanir rifles not required for 
garrison duty at Halin. 

2. (a) The 2nd Brigade will march on the following programme : — 

28th January. — ^Reinforced by 1 Company, Mounted Infantry 
(detailed by Officer Commanding, Mounted Troops), to Tale. 
29th January. — ^Reconnoitre the Anane Pass. 
29th or 30th January. — Join hands with Ist Brigade. 
(6) Sujypliea, — ^To 4th February. 

3. (a) The Mounted Troops, less 1 company with 2nd Brigade and 
dismounted men, will march from Danan Gaolo to Hansoga on 29th Januaiy 
and reconnoitre Haisimo district on the following days. 

(6) Supplies, — ^To 6th February. 

4. Signalling. — Communication will be maintained between Ist 
Brigade, 2nd Brigade, and Mounted Troops, also with Field Force Head- 
quarters at Danan Gaolo. 

5. Field Force Headquarters will be at Danan Gaolo. 
101. — ^Advanced Lines of Communication Orders. 

(a) A post will be established at Danan Gaolo. 
(6) Garrison. — 100 rifles (detailed by 2nd Brigade) and the 
balance of the Bikanir rifles, returning from Halin (Operation 
Order, No. 100 (1) (c)). 
2. A telegraph office will be opened at Danan Gaolo on 28th instant. 
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To form a movable column at Eil Dab. 

To roll up the telegraph line and evacuate aU posts in 
the Southern Nogal. 

To estabUsh a signalling post in the neighbourhood of 
Hudin. 

Orders to the above effect were therefore issued to the 
troops on the 29th January.* The 1st Brigade, reinforced i h 
by 400 rifles and 2 guns, Eling's African Eifles, returned to If]^^'^ 
Halin, with orders to deny the Nogal to the enemy and inflict I ^i 
all possible loss on him by raiding Dervish stock. 

The 2nd Brigade preceded by the mounted troops, marched \ 
via Hansoga, Hudin, Badwein, and* Burao to Sheikh, after j 
estabhshing a signalling post at Bur Anod, near Hudin. 

All these movements were completed by the 22nd February; 
while headquarters were estabUshed at Berbera on the 18th 
of the same month, by which date the first phase of active 
operations may be said to have terminated. 
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♦Extract from Operation Orders : — 

Camp Danan Gfaolo, 29th Janiuirf/, 1904. 

103. — Operation Orders. — ^When the 1st and 2nd Brigades have 
joined hands at the Anane Pass (Operation Order, No. 100), the 1st Brigade, 
including 45 rifles, Sappers and Miners, and Nos. 4 and 5 Companies, Somali 
Mounted Infantry, and Illalos, wiU remain in the Nogal Valley. The 2nd 
Brigade, preceded by Mounted Troops, less No. 4 and 5 companies, Somali 
Moimted Infantry, and 50 rifles Bikanir Camel Corps, will march to Eil 
Dab through the Haisimo district, with a view to future operations. 

104. — Ist Brigade Orders. — 1. The 1st Brigade will reUeve the Danan 
Gaolo garrison with Somali Mounted Infantry by 2 p.m., on the 31st January. 

2. Ammunition. — ^For Ist Brigade, 600 rounds per rifle. 30,400 
rounds per maxim. 

Supplies. — ^For let Brigade, till 29th February. 

Transport. — For let Brigade, for seven days' supplies for men and 
animals and one day's water in tanks for men. 

3. Reinforcements. — ^For 1st Brigade. 

(a) The King's African Rifles Mountain Battery and detach- 
ments of King's African Rifles and Somali Mounted Infantry 
at Wadamago, Eil Dab, Yaguri, and Dariali wiU, under the 
orders of the Officer Commanding, Lines of Communication, 
and Advanced Lines of Communication assemble as soon as 
possible at Dariali and proceed at once to join the Ist Brigade 
via Aide Jiffifta. 
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It uuy not hera ba trat i rfphoateooMiderwhjthBl liUih 
mate"* sUnd it Jggili. ^CJn mmou ladJbeMi » yvT^n 
one, and tiww w— grw only at Hrim and in tiirlfartt gnt 
Nogal. The Mnllah h ad tlmBioM omyf rt f^faj i.to-%y - 

ill the Niirtli Easti^ra Nogal and had established a.stronij 
^itp".- ^^. lit JijUjaJLt^vfriH.; Haiiii. }h: wa^ aware t!m^ it h^ 
was ilriven out of Haliu hia imly [lossihli.' lim' :>i n^treat was 
across the Nortliern Hauil, towards Jid Ali uv thi- I'lig Uebi. 
iTTiere was no graziug in the'Soiiffierh Kugal, ami south o£ 
th^il wa.-i tb« waterleea and diificult country o£ the Southern 
I laud. It wa,s therefore of special importance to hini topreserve 
hi3 position at Halin, He apparently considered the more 
open oonntry ronnd Jidbali moie favoorable to his forces than 
tlie Halin coun^ which was much store broken. Should be 
be defeated at Jidbali he would, at any rate, have time to pre- 
pare for hie flight northwards. 

Jrobably the above campriBc aome of t.ha '•fugrifl g^jfili 
led to the fight at J^ImJi, and the Hnllab, now reaU nngthat 

(b) Ammunition.— BOO rmmda per lifle. 

(e) TrmuporL — Tat term days' npidiM for men and vdmals, 

and one day's water in taaka for men. 
(cj) Convoy. — Post amraimition to laiao that on Ist Brigade 
charge to 600 romidB per rifle (except Ulalos) and 30.400 lomids 
per maxim, 
(e) Supplies. — For whale of lat Brigade to 29th February. 
lOu. — 2nd Brigade and Momit«d Tioope Orden. — 1. The General 
Officer Commanding, 2nd Brigade, in commmiioalion with OfBcer Com- 
manding, iilounted Troopa, will leave Hanaoga on lat Febmaiy and march 
vi& Hudin, to reach Eil Dab on or about the lOth Febmary. 

2. Tlie Officer Commending, Momited Troops, iu commmiication willi 
General Officer Commanding, 2nd Brigade, will precede the 2nd Brigade, 
and will reconnoitre the north ot Btir Anod, reaching Eil Dab on or aboul 
the loth February. 

3. The Company of Mounted Lifaulry now with the 2nd Brigadl;^ will 
rejoin the Mounted Troops at Hansoga. 

*. Supplies. — To loth February, the balance being drawn bom Donan 
Gaolo, under Brigade and Mounted Irpopa arrangements. 

6. TranrporL — For 10 daya' rationa for men and animals, and one 
day's water iu tanks for men. 
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he must leave th e Nogal, made preparations for his flight 
northwards. -— — 

The result s oC the oT)crations were — tactically, the defeatJResult of fc 
and rout of the enemy at Jidbaff-^materiaUjr, his losses f^^ PP®"*^*^^*- 

men and rifles and"the losses that he and his people have 
<^^— — _ . . ^ ^.-~- "^ * . * . .- .. . ^ 

suffered in live stock— and morally, the loss of prestige of 
the Mullah himself, and the demoralisation oT^Tiis Sghtihg" 
disrvishes — ^while stratemcalTy, Tie was hemmed ihTJefween 
our col umn and the Mij jarten, who were professedly hostile f 6 " 
and his cause. 



■^ 




Before proceeding to describe the second and last phase of 
the operations, it is necessary to refer briefly to the events 
which took place outside the operations from the time of the 
battle of Jidbah to the termination of the campaign. 

During January the progress of the Abyssinians had been Abyssinian 
slow. On tHe 18th of the month, Rochfort had reported ^"^* 
that the Abyssinian force had reached Wardair on the 14th, 
but had been obUged to withdraw to Gerlogubi for want of 



106. Advanced Lines of Communication Orders. — [a) The General 
Officer Commanding, 2nd Brigade, will leave a post in the neighbourhood of 
Hndin. 

(6) Troops,— 

1 Royal Engineer Officer and 10 rifles, Sappers and Minera 
160 rifles, Infantry. 
Signalling party. 
20I]1a1os. 

(c) Supplies. — To 29th February. 

{d) Transport. — ^For seven days' supplies for men and animals, and 
for one day's water in tanks for men. 

107. — Signalling. — ^The General Officer Commanding, 2nd Brigade, 
will fix the post near Hudin with a view to maintain communication with 
the 1st Brigade and with Eil Dab. 

The General Officer Commanding, 1st Briji^ade, wiU open communica- 
tion with Hudin by helio, if possible, establishing an intermediate post if 
neoessary. 

The General Officer Commanding, Ist and 2nd Brigades, will fix these 
posts in consultation with the Survey Officer. 

The Officer Coirmanding, Advanced Lines of Communication, will 
open communicatton with Hudin from Eil Dab. 



supplies. From the latter place, Rochfort teTegia] 

General Egerton on the 3]8t that the Abyaainians were retiring 

to the Fafan on the following day, and thence to HiJowen on 

the Webi Shebeli. Aa they would thus for the present be 

puteide the zone of any possible co-operation, Rochfort 

laked for the General's inBtructions. These were to the effect 

, pending further development of the operations about to 

I undertaken by our troops, the General hoped the 

TAbyssiniana would remain at Gerlogubi or on the Fafan so aa 

Ito deter the Mullah from planning a move to the aouth. Accord- 

igly, the AbyssinianB concentrated at Gorahai on the Fafan 

[on the 7th February, Here they kept the field until the 24tli 

I March, when, in view of the retreat of the Mullah across the 

{Northern Haud, the force returned to Harrar. 

The Mullah, after crossing the Northern Haud, was 
IbeJieved to have established hia headquartera at 
jjid Ah. He and hia people having sufiered so severely 
lin their flight across the waterless tract of the Northern 
(Haud, it was considered imJikely that he would attempt 
Ito retrace his steps until the rainy season set in, which 
lit might be expected to do about the middle of April, 
I The coast tribes, viz., the Habr Toljaala, the Habr Gerhaj ia,. 
I fHe Tr'araangli of our own Protectorate, and the Mijj artfin 
I mHes of the Italian Protectorate were all professedly hostile 
to the Mullah, and Sultan Oanian Mahmud, the most in- 
influential man of the Northern Mijj arten, was understood 
|~T6~be willing to co-opeiate actively Ijy preventing the Mullali 
from entering the Mijjarten territory. There seemed, TEeref ore, 
L a fair chance of General Egerton being able to compen^e 
f Mullah again to risk a battle or to surrender without tighttng, 
^tovitled he was denied an asylum in the TfaT ian Protectoralg^ 
an<LlBfiaaiiiea_to_thi3 epd were taken. 
I- Jietweeii the 10th and 13th a naval demonstratio n at lUJg 
had been made by His Majesty's ships, but in t.hp nhnpi^pe oL 
an Italian sliip no bcmbardment took place_ The Senior 
Saval Officer proposed to land a naval brigade at llhg, but tluB 
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proposal was postponed until General Egerton had conferred 
with the Naval Commander-in-Chief. 

Ear|v in Februar y the question of offering terms to the Offer of ie 
Mull ah wa s considered, and aft er obtaining the views of the 



government, a letter was forwarded by General Egerton 
to the MullaT^£t£ L£^(>tIiTeb^ 

on which tis surrender would be accepted. These were that if 
the Mullah surrena erea TObh xwo maxims and 1,400 good 
rifles, his hfe an d the Ijyg p of his i^T"J^y 
his future residence being appointed l)y His 




ment. I t is, however, 3bubtfiil whether 
ever reached the Mullah. 

During February the Naval Conimander-in-Chie| was asked Reconnais 
to reconnoitre Las Khorai on the coast east of Berbera, with a ]*"^^u^ 
view to ascertaining whether that place was suitable for the 
embarkation and disembarkation of troops and stores. 
Favourable repUes being received on this point, General 
Egerton and Admiral Atkinson- Willes conferred together at 
Berbera on 18th February, and arrangements were made for 
the establishment of a garrison at Las Khorai. 

On February 8th, General Egerton telegraphed from Eil General 
Dab to the Secretary of State for War his future plan of pi^nl,?"'' 
operations. He proposed to send a strong column under operations, 
Fasken from Las DureT to wo^_through the north-eastern 
portion of ihe MakmucTfJerad country, east of Jid Ah, and 
lence t o operate in* t te Warsangli' country, wtife another 

M ■^MTT~~'~*'-*''*^''*^'^— ~- II 1 Ilia, ..V*--.-' ' ..••.•. tt.f. — -. ■■ ■^— fc.i,, , „ tr'mrsf^ * 

colupgin^ under Brooke, wa s to operate from Eil Dab. On 
completion of Fasken's work his force was to embark at Las 
Khorai and return to Berbera about the end of March. As 
the Nogal was held by one brigade, he considered that the 
probable effect of these operations would be to drive the 
Mull ah pu t of the British Protectorate when, if Osman Ix* 



Lahmud acted up to his promises, the Mullah mij^t be x 
captu red or his fo rce destroyed . 

As preliminary measures to this plan, the General arranged 
with the Consul-General to call upon the Warsangli Sultan 
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to ho ld oat 
leaohing him 



aounrt 
tranx i 



that dixeo&o! The Proteotoiate com 

^__^ BT 

naval authorities leqi 



.7J(?1Tf5 



The 

" ▼oltumo.'l 



_^^ to coH )pmite by Pyf|B Ptiiig 

rappUes reaonmg tne JJnliai i thitwig^ ite liaa porte.^ But on 
S EBoifli'Jannanr the captain cBTE^TSiEaii ahjp ** Votenmo" 



mbaided the Snltan's hoiues at Baa Hafun. aoath of 



fkp^ flftTi^Afni- ThJB wa a done withoot the aathoriaaiaan o f 
the Italian G overnment and the cap tain of the '^Yottazno'' 



[ waa recalled, Thia action, however, inteimpted our com- 
ranicationB with Oaman Ifahmnd, made hia attitude doubtful, 
id cauaed the Government to prohibit the crosaing of the 



TheeroiuDg 
of tbeltaliui 
bofder. 



Pout formed 
at Las 
£h(n*ai. 



Progrrss 
of the 
operations. 



Eil ])ab 
Column. 



Aa it waa alao neceaaary for the complete aucceaa of the 
operationa that the troopa ahould be free to croaa the 
Italian border and operate in Italian territory, the conaent 
of the Italian Government waa duly aought and anb- 
aequently obtained, although too late to effect the aucceaa of 
the operationa. 

On the 23rd February H.M.S. '* Peraeua " waa placed at the 

disposal of the General Officer Commanding witb the view of 

r coimfmnic&ting mthTJaS'Kliorai and ^liitablishmg aTemporary 

I post at that place . Consequently on the 27th February a 

. detachment of 90 rifles under the command of Captain P. G. 

V^* Grant, R.E., with Lieutenant W. H. Evans as Intelligence 

\,.a' \ Officer, embarked for Las Khorai, where a fortified post was 

. formed. 

\ On the arrival of the 2nd Brigade and the mounted troops 
at Eil Dab on the 8th February, consequent on the orders issued 
at the end of January, a movable column was formed, to be 
under the direct orders of the (Jeneral Officer Commanding 
the Somaliland Field Force. The column consisted of : — 

Commanding, — ^Major R. G. Brooke, D.S.O., 7th Hussiars. 

Staff Captoin.— Captain C. G. Woodhouse, 126th Balu- 
chistan Infantry 
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Troops : — 

Headquarters No. II Corps '\ 

Mounted Troops, Nos. 6 and 7 To be detailed by the 

Companies Indian Mounted In- V Officer Commanding 

fantry. Mounted Troops. 

Bikanir Camel Corps, 50 rifles. ^ 

Detachment, No. 17 Company 3rd Sappers and Miners. 
27th Punjabis, 1 Double -^ 400 rifles to be detailed by 
Company. > General Officer Commanding 

52nd Sikhs, 1 Wing. J 2nd Brigade. 

To be detailed by Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, In- 
telligence. 



Illalos, as available up 

to 100 rifles. 1 



Ammunition, — 300 rounds per rifle in regimental charge. 

Transport, — ^For 7 days' supplies, men and animals, and 2 
days* water for men. 

On the 25th February the Las Dureh Column was ordered Las Dureh 
bo concentrate at that place on the 8th March. It was com- ° ^^^' 
30sed as follows : — 

Commanding, — ^Brig. -General C. G. M. Fasken, Command- 
ing 2nd Brigade. 

Staff. — ^Headquarters Staff, 2nd Brigade, joined by Com- 
mander E. S. Carey, R.N., Provost Marshal, and 
Lieutenant L. W. D. Everett, 6th King's African 
Rifles, InteUigence Officer. 

Mounled Troops (from Berbera) : ] 

Headquarters, Mounted Troop 
No. I Corps, Headquarters and 250 rifles. 
British Mounted Infantry, with 15 per cent, spare ponies. 
No. II Corps. — ^Bikanir Camel Corps, except those with 

movable column. ' 
Mounted Levy, 100 rifles. 



If^anlrjf (from i 

C'wmmflndtMj.—Ijieut. -Colonel A. Waliace, 27th Punjabis. 
Staff O^ker. — From the Commaud. 
from 2nd Brvjade : — 

HaiiM Begiment, 250 rifles (diamouiitcd), 
^Tth Punjabis, 350 rifles and '1 Maxims. 
Wnd Sikhs, 250 rifles and 2 Maxims. 
From Lines of CommuniaUion : — 
lOlst Grenadiers, 2 Maxims. 
107th Pioneers, 150 rifles and 2 Maxims. 
Sappers and Miners, 50 rifles. 
. Detcilei by Assistant Quartermaster -General, IrUdli- 



imjabis. 

[ 



ii 



nialtw, 100 ziflfiB a^id 60 iK^ues. 

Ammunition ; — ■ 
300 ronncb pec rifle {et»ept levies and lUaloB). 
J 12,600 loondB per nuoim. 

1 Post Beaeire : 100 rounds per rifle at Las Dnreii ; 
* balance at Be^bera and ShefklL 

Transport : — 

Mount«d Troops. — ^For 4 days' rations and 2 days' water 
, for men. 

Infantry. — For 4 days' rations and 1 day's water for men. 
Supplies. — To 5th April. 
Water Tanks. — To complete equipment for 2 days' water 

for men throughout. 
Transport. — Camels, as required, for supplies and water 
tanks. 

On the lOfch March both the above columns advanced, with 
El Afweina as their common objective, wbicb they reached on 
the 16th March, having seen no trace of the enemy on the way. 

It was then arranged that Brooke's Column should move via 
Daringahiye towards Danan blocking the routes to the south 
and south-west, while Fasken should operate northwards to 
Jid Ali, and then eastwards and south-east to the Oebi. 
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Colonel Melliss, V.C, who, with 250 (Musa Abukr) levies,* 
was at this time in communication with Fasken, having 
moved from Dubbatad when the column left Las Dureh, 
received orders to move round on the left flank of ^he column 
to the north of Jid Ali. 

It was not till the 17th March that information was received f 
regarding the Mullah's movements. Many of his karias v 
were reported to have been in the neighbourhood of Jid I 
Ali, but he himself, with the Harounf , had been at Kalgoraf, I 
near Danan. It was only on the 15th that he received news l '\ 
of our advance, when he precipitately retreated, sending fw^ 
messages to his outlying karias to follow him to Baran, which ^^ 
is on the borders of our Protectorate, in the angle between 
the 49th meridian and the 10th parallel of north latitude. J 



On the 19th March Fasketfs Infantry came across a raiding aeneral 

Fasken 'a 
operations. 



party of the enemy, from whom they captured 1,200 sheep. ^*^^®" ® 



The raiding party, who fled on the approach of our troops, 
subsequently fell into the hands of Major Beresford with the 
Tribal Horse, and Captain Shakerley's company of British 
Mounted Infantry, who handled them roughly, killing 53 
Dervishes and capturing four prisoners, 23 rifles, 500 rounds of 
ammunition, and 27 camels, our only casualty being one 
horse killed. 

All reports of prisoners and deserters confirmed the news 
previously received of the Mullah's hurried flight from Kalgoraf 
towards Baran, and that his intention was, if still pursued, 
to make for lUig, via Barmadobe. This seemed to show 
that he was uncertain of the attitude of the Mij jarten, and that ', 
he was not aware of the presence of the 1st Brigade in the 
Eastern Nogal. 

Fasken arrived at Jid AU on the 21st March, his 
mounted troops having reached there the previous day. 

* These levies had been raised by the Consul-General in consnltatioQ 
with General Egerton for political reasons. They were established about 
100 miles east of Berbera, near I>abbatad. (See page 420). 

t Headquarters encampment of the Mullah. ^ 

■ (8927) -B. 



't^ 
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The Infantry had averaged 17 miles a day since leaving Sheikh 
on the 7th of the month. Leaving Melliss to hold Jid Ali mth 
his levies, Fasken pushed on, vik Bihen, Habera, and Dome, 
to Ausaneh, preceded by the mounted troops, who reached 
^ Higli (Jab on the 29th. The latter had now struck upon the 
A/ direct line of the Mullah's flight, which was marked by a trail 
^^ of dead men, women, and children, camels and stock, aban- 
doned water- vessels and household utensils ; all testifying to 
the hurried nature of his flight and the desperate condition 
to which his following was reduced. 

From Higli Gab the Tribal Horse and Blalos reconnoitred in 
a westerly direction, coming across some belated Dervish 
karias which had not been able to join the Mullah, and killing 
some 40 or 50 spearmen, from whom they captured 500 camels 
! and 800 sheep. The mounted trdops rejoined the main column 
e of at Ausaneh on the 29th March. There was now nothing more 
►peraSlp^ be douc, operations across the Italian border having been 
I prohibited. There were no signs of Mijjarten or Warsangli 
; co-operation. On the contrary, there was reason to believe 
I that supplies had been sent to the Mullah from nearly all the 
coast ports between Wakhderai and Bosaso. Fasken's transport 
; was weak, the road to Las Khorai, to which place he had been 
,■ ordered to send the bulk of his infantry and dismounted men, 
4 was known to be exceedingly difficult, and there were already 
signs of the rains setting in, which would hamper movements, 
if not render them impossible. Under the circumstances 
there seemed nothing for him but to withdraw. On the 4th 
April the whole column was therefore concentrated at Baran, 
whence, on the 5th April, the force separated, the infantry- 
marching to Las Khorai to embark there for Berbera, while 
the mounted troops, with all surplus carriage, retraced their 
steps via Jid Ali, El Afweina, and Las Dureh, Baran being 
held by Melliss's levies. 
king's * Though, owing to the conditions of their relative positions, 
the immediate pursuit of the Mullah devolved on the troops 
of the 2nd Brigade and the Eil Dab column, Manning's troops 
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had been by no means idle or stationary. A strong fort had 
been constructed at Halin, patrols and reconnaissances had 
been sent in all directions, and KaUis and Gerrowei visited. 
Signalling communication was established between Eil Dab 
and Hudin and El Afweina, the latter enabling Manning to 
keep in touch with Brooke's Colimm, and, through him, 
with Fasken. In the course of these movements the Somali 
Mounted Infantry and Ulalos succeeded in rounding up some 
10,000 head of live stock, captured 11 rifles, and accounted for 
over 200 Dervishes, our losses being slight. 

Manning's disposition of his troops was skilfully made, 
so that notwithstanding the long Ime he was watching— 
which extended from Hudin on the west to Kallis on the east — 
strong movable columns were available at Dumodleh and Halin 
to operate in any given direction, while a system of permanent 
patrols insured timely notice being obtained of any Dervish 
movements. 

On the 7th April General Egerton received a telegram from kaly con« 
the War Office conveying the consent of the Italian Government J^^ss^e^ 
to operations being continued into Italian territory, subject to |ordep. 
certain conditions, and directing him to continue offensive 
operations. Instruction^ were according issued on the 8th to 
Fasken to remain at Las Khorai until further orders, and to] 
Brooke to concentrate his column at El Afweina and to send outj 
orders to the mounted troops to stand fast in the neighbour-] 
hood of Jid AU, where he was to join them after concentration.^ 
Orders were also issued to the 1st Brigade to maintain their! Jr^ 
position in the Eastern Nogal as long as possible. At the same | H^ 
time, owing to the emaciated condition of the transport, the j 
imminence of the rains, and the difficulty of pushing up I 
supplies, the General Officer Commanding 1st Brigade was j 
given discretionary powers to withdraw to Eil Dab should the '. 
diffi^culties of maintaining himself prove insuperable. These • 
were indeed already very great, all supplies being short, and, "j 
though large captures of stock had been effected, an epidemic = 
(probably plenro-pneumonia) had attacked the sheep and goats. 
(8927). ^ ^ 
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80 that for meat rations even the officers had to rely upoQ 
amels' flesh and such game (veiy little) as they could shoot. 
However, by utilizing all carriage — a measure which rendered 
the brigade temporarily immobile — ^the troops were re-supplied, 
but at immense cost in transport, and consequent deterioration 
in mobility, 
las On the 9th April the mounted troops of the Las Dureh 

column and the Eil Dab movable colunm were placed 
under the command of Kenna (who had returned from 
Berbera), and directed to proceed to the neighbourhood of 
Rat with Las Khorai as a base. The strength of the force was 
500 mounted troops, 500 infantry and 150 Somali irregulars, 
with rations up to and for the 2nd May. After sending 
back all the surplus carriage under escort to Las Dureh, the 
Eil Dab Column linked up with the mounted troops at Baran 
on the 19th April, and halted to await the arrival of reinforce- 
ments and suppUes from Las Khorai. At this time tne 
Mullah's movements were unknown. The latest authentic 
news of him was that he was at Bilbilo, in the Italian Pro- 
tectorate, a watering place about 70 miles south and by east of 
Bosaso (Bandar Kasim), from which point he was known to 
have received a certain amount of supplies (dates, rice, and 
tobes) for the Haroun. His karias were scattered about 
wherever they could obtain water and grazing. Large 
numbers had deserted him, and had sought refuge with tin* 
coast tribes. The Ogadens, Marehan and Mahmu d Gerad 
liad fallen under the Mullah's displeasure, and, after killing 
numbers of them and looting the remainder of such stock as 
they possessed, he had turned them adrift in a starving and 
destitute condition. Many of these had surrendered them- 
selves at our posts, asking for safe conduct to their own country 
and demanding food. 

It was obvious, therefore, that the Mullah's army was no 
longer formidable from mere force of numbers, while its 
morale as a fighting body had been utterly destroyed at 
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Jidbali. Information had also been received that, under i 
instructions from the Italian Government, Osman Mahmud 
and the Mijjartens were taking the ofEensive against the Mullah, 
and a letter was received from Osman Mahmud to say that he 
would attack the Dervishes if our column was not withdrawn. 
Rain having fallen generally enabled the Mullah to move pretty 
well where he chose, and it seemed probable that he would 
either move into the Northern Haud and remain there until he 
saw an opportunity of getting across the Nogal, and into the 
Southern Haud, or that he would move towards lUig. The 
instructions to Kenna were " to endeavour by every means to 
locate the position of the Haroun, and having done so, to try 
and surprise it by long-distance marching with his mounted 
troops.** 

On the 25th April, after establishing a post of 180 rifles at 
Gharra, Kenna marched to Lojipshu (9 miles south-east of 
Baran). Here some scouting parties which had been sent out 
some days previously were met with, and they reported that a 
portion of the Haroun was at BiUyu, some 28 miles distant. 
This was reached next morning at daylight after a troublesome 
m'ght march, owing to heavy rain, boggy ground, and swollen i 
watercourses. Here a few footmen only were found, who i 
reported that considerable numbers of the enemy's horses and j 
camels had moved south-west from there on the previous/ 
night ; that the main portion of the Haroun (and presumably/ , 
the Mullah) had been at a place 15 miles W.S.W. of BaranJ 1^ 
but had moved south on the 24th or possibly earlier. Aftet KT^ 
proceeding some 10 miles further on the tracks of the camelj 
without finding any of the enemy's riflemen, Kenna cam] 
to the conclusion that he was on a false trail, and tume( 
off to Baran, leaving the Somali irregulars to round up stocl 
On the 27th he rejoined the Infantry and convoy at Biliyul 
These had marched 46 miles in two days, over very bad and 
heavy groimd. 

It now became apparent to Kenna that the state of his 
supplies and transport would not admit of more than one final 
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eCEort, with mounted troops only, to find and strike the enemy 
on the Northern Hand. There was no certain information as 
to the looality of the Haroon, or even of the direction which it 
had gone, but prevailing opinion was that the most probable 
place was Kheman, 50 miles S.S.W. of Biliyu, where there was 
said to be abundance of water. Should there prove to be 
water there, it would at any rate enable the troops to push on 
further, even if no enemy were discovered. 

Accordingly, at 6.30 p.m., on the 30th April, Kenna started 
with 240 Mounted Infantry, 40 irregulars, and 160 Bikanii 
Camel Corps, arriving at Kheman next morning. Here 
there were a few stragglers from the Haroun, who stated that 
the Mullah, with the main portion of the Haroun, had kept a 
more easterly course, at first towards Halin, but hearing that 
our troops were still there he had turned towards Illig. The 
water holes at Eheman were all dried up, though there were 
signs of camels having watered there some two or three days 
previously. 

No water being available, and no certain news of any being 
found nearer than Halin, there was nothing for Kenna but to 
return to Biliyu, which he reached at 8 a.m. on the 2nd May, 
the troops having accomplished 100 miles in 38 hours, with only 
one gallon of water per man and none for animals.* 

In the meantime, the scouts and Tribal Horse, who had 
been sent out on the 27th April to round up stock, had sent back 
on the 28th to Biliyu to ask for assistance. 100 Mounted In- 
fantry started at once and joined them at dawn on the 29th at 
El Haga, 30 miles west of Biliyu. Only a few of the enemy's 
spearmen were found, and some 800 camels were rounded up. 
These men subsequently turned out to be Warsangli who 
had been out with the Mullah, but not wishing to follow him 
southwards, had broken away with the intention of getting 
back to their own country. Notwithstanding their having 
been MuUah's men, the Warsangli Sultan, with true Somali 

* It should, however, be noted that theie was plenty of green grazing. 
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eBxontery, subsequently put in a claim for the 800 camels, 
on the ground of their being tribal property. 

On arrival at Biliyu^Kenna received orders of recall ^and 
accordingly started on the 3rd for Las Ehorai, which place 
he reached on the 11th May and embarked for Berbera. In 
the meantime the 2nd Brigade had returned to Berbera, 
while the 1st Brigade, after evacuating Halin and Dumodleh, 
reached Burao on the 23rd May. With the return of Kenna's 
Column active operations ceased, and the expedition of 1903-01 
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Detailed by Officer 
Commanding, Ist 
Brigade. 



* Extracts from Operation Orders : — 

Berhera, 27<ik AprU, 1904. 

132. — ^Dlstribntioa Order. — The 1st Brigade are expected to reach 
Eil Dab about the 8th May. 

The Headquarters and all available details of the King's African 
Rifles win proceed to Bnrao. The King's African Rifles depdt will be 
moved to Bnrao from Ganero, which post will be abandoned. 

133. — Movable Column. — (a) On the arrival of the 1st Brigade at 
Eil Dab a movable column will be formed there. 

(b) Commanding, Major P. B. Osbom, D.S.O. 
Staff Officer, from the column. 

(c) Troops. — 

Nos. 4 and 5 Companies, Somali Mounted^ 
Infantry 

300 rifles,' 1st King's Africa^ Rifles 

2 guns, King's African Rifles, Mountain 
Battery in charge of 1st King's African 
Rifles 

100 rifles of the Eil Dab garrison, detailed by Officer Com- 
manding, Lines of Communication. 

(dj The Officer Commanding, Movable Columu, will maintain the 
Lines of Communication garrison at Eil Dab at a strength of 60 rifles and 
should the c<dumn move out, these wiU be relieved at once by 60 rifles 
from Wadamago." 

Berbera, 2Sih AprU, 1904. 

134. — Embarkation Order.^a) Lieut. -Colonel P. A. Kenna, V.C., 
D.S.O., win, in communication with the General Officer Commanding, 2nd 
Brigade, zetum at once afl surplus transport to Las Khorai, and concentrate 
his foroe there not later than 14th May, with a view to its embarkation for 
Berbers aooompanied by the Las Khorai garrison. 

(6) The Qeiieral Officer Commanding, 2nd Brigade, win arrange for 
the embarkaticm of his force with aU surplus transport and withdraw it to 
Berbera, leaving Las Khorai before the arrival of Lieut.-Colonel Kenna's 

fOfOO. 
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Sir Charles Egerton, telegraphing on the 9th April, had 
informed the Secretary of State for War that he coidd not 
maintain Manning in the Eastern Nogal beyond the end of 
April. This was due to the weakness and the broken down 
state of the transport, and owing to the fact that, after the 
beginning of the rains, the country would become very difficult 
for camel transport. 

On the 12th April he further telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State as follows : — 

*' Beports from both Fasken and Manning as to the state of 
both troops and transport confirm me in my opinion that 
further operations at this season are impossible. If the 
rain sets in in the Nogal the withdrawal of the troops there 
will become an impossibility on account of the deep nature of 
the soil, as also will be the supplying of them in the present 
advanced position. The conditions attached to the tardy 
consent of the Italian Government to operations being 
conducted in their territory could not be complied with 
without active co-operation of the Mijjarten, which to be 
effective should have been undertaken sooner, some three 
weeks ago. 

*' Under the circumstances I strongly urge withdrawal of 
tlie troops from the advanced position. The Mi jlah has been 
outmanoeuvred and forced north. His milita ry power wfts 
broken by the decisive defeat at^ JidJ^alL ... Subse^uejit- 
operations in the Nogal and pursuit in the Northern J Jai^d 
have completed his rout, driven him out of the Protectorate, 



- .. i"'iwP' — •v^ri«*>.'«.*> 



and dispersed his followers. The Dolbahantas are scattered 
and are at present without proper and tribal organization" 
and are, to a large extent, disorgaiuseS refugees among fEeT 

Protectorate tribes The Mullah^ with practi- 

cally only his Ali Gheri following, is a discredi ted refugee in the^ 
Mijjarten territory, at the mercy of Osman Mahmud. His 
actual capture by the field force is," lihder present conditions, 

in my opinion impracticable 

** It is under these conditions that I advocate the cessation 
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of operations, the reduction of the field force, and the early 
relief of tJ ie units required for the support of the ciyU adioinis- _ 
faatio n, to enable it to take advantage of this present favourable 
state of a Sa ^.^"* ""' 

In reply to this telegram the Secretary of State for War 
t elegraph edj)n the 15th April that he concurred in the views of 
General Egerton as expressed in his telegram of the 12th, but 
" the 6perations already ^ordered for the capture of lllig and " 



dealing a last bJoV attt^ Mullah are tobe^jaj^?--' 

Throughout the second phase of We operatfons, the reports Expeditioi 
of prisoners and others were most consistent in pointing out ^^ *** 
Illig as the Mullah's first objective should he be driven from 

the north of the Northern Haud. He was knoiTO iP haY!^. J§ft a 

ison o f some 200 riflemen and 500 spearmen there^ and to ^ 
^ve lortiiiecL it against attack by land or sea. It was^e^ond^ ^ 
striking distance from the iN'ogal Plain, from wliich it is sepa- 
rated by very difficult country, and by a belt of dense waterless 
gukll, ^itendmg from iLalhs almost to the (jioast. ' It formed, 
therefore, a safe and convenient ralljdng point for the Mullah 
and his people, and for this reason General Egerton had more 
than once urged its destruction by a mixed naval and miUtary 
tandl&g'pStv covered Xy 'war ships.. On the Slst Marchx 
General Egerton having again pointed out that he considered \ 
Illig should be definitely denied to the Mullah, the consent of I 
the Italian Government was finally obtained, and a combined I 1^ 
naval and mihtary operation was decided upon for the capture W^ 
of the village, an account of which is given in Chapter VII. \ 

Though the capture of the Mullah or his surrender was not 
achieved, the great and continued exertions demanded from, 
and most cheerfully undergone by all the troops — ^British, 
Indian, and African — ^formed a striking feature of the 
operations. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NAVAL AND COMBINED NAVAL AND MILITAIIY 

OPERATIONS. 

] Blockade of the Cjoast.^Ieoonnaissange ov Illig Aim 
Obbia. — ^Naval Operations. — Captueb of Illig. 

' A histoby of the campaigns in Somaliland would be incom- 
plete without mention being made of the assistance which was 
afforded by the Navy. 

During the first and second expeditions naval co-operation 
in connection with the military operations was mainly con- 
fined to the presence of one of His Majesty's ships, which was 
stationed off Berbera for the protection of that town- and for 
occasionally visiting the ports along the Protectorate coast. 
In the early part of 1902, Lieut. -Colonel Swajnie represented 
to the Foreign Office that the Mullah was receiving consider- 
able augmentation of strength from the supply of arms and 
ammimition through the coast ports east of Berbera. Con- 
sequently, steps were taken by the Admiralty to exercise 
(•ontrol at British ports over the movements of local craft by 
occasional patrols, while the Italian Government were requested 
to do the same along the coast of the Italian protectorate. 
These measures were carried into effect by H.M.S. " Cossack " 
niid the Italian ship " Governolo " respectively, between 
Bandar Kasim and Ras Alula. The Commander of the 
'' Cossack " reported that arms could easily be landed from 
dhows between Karam and Cape Gardafui, a distance of 
some 350 miles, and suggested that more effective measures 
should be adopted, 
ockude of In April, 1902, instructions were issued to the naval 

commanders to take such poUce and punitive action in 
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oo-operation with the Italian authorities as they might 
oonsider necessary to prevent the importation of mmiitions 
of war to the Mullah. In compliance with these orders, 
H«M.S. '* Perseus " and '' Cossack/' assisted by the 
** €k>yemolo " established a blockade of the coast, with a view 
to Beatching and captmmg any dhows which might be 
trafficking in arms on behalf of the enemy. In one of these 
expeditions an important capture was made, of which the 
following account is given by Commander E. B. Pears, 
H.M.S. " Perseus '' :— 

Commander Fears to Rear-Admiral Bosan^uet, 

" Perseus," at Berbera, 
Sir, 5th June, 1902. 

In continuation of my general letter of the 22nd May last, I have the 
Honour to report that I left Berbera at 6 p.m. on the 27th May, first em- 
baaidng, at Captain Gordeaux's request, the Sultan of Las Khorai and his 
suite, and proceeded to Hais, where, next morning, I met Lieutenant 
lindsay's dhow, which had completed its cruise to the eastward and had 
retomed to Hais to meet me ; all dhows met with had been boarded, but 
no cause was found to detain any of them. 

2. Taking the crew, gun and stores of this dhow on board the ship, I 
left her at Hais in charge of her native crew and proceeded eastward, meeting 
Lieutenant Beran's dhow which had also completed its cruise without 
results, near Bandar Hashau. I removed the crew, gun and stores from 
this dhow alao^ and ordered her native master to take her to Hais and await 
my azrival there. 

8. I then proceeded to Las Khorai, arriving at 7 p.m., and there 
disembarked the Sultan and his attendants. The Sultan hatving made his 
salmiissicm at Berbera to the Oonsul-General, the blockade of the Warsangli 
ports has now ceased. It is interestiog to note the success of this measure, 
which brought ihe Sultan to his knees far more effectively than any bom- 
bardments could have done. He returned to his territory on excellent 
terms with the Consul-General, and it is quite possible that before long he 
will request that a customs station may be established at Las Khorai. 

4. I left Las Khorai at 9 p.m. on the 28th, and returned to Hais, where I 
arrived next morning, meeting there the two hired dhows. The ship 
having now cruised three times each way along the coast, and the two 
armed dhows having cruised independently for nearly a fortnight, every 
dhow met with being searched in vain, I am convinced that for a time at 
least the traffic in arms has ceased as far as the British Somali coast is 
oonoemed; a wholesome fear seems to have been established locally, 
though I have information that Arabs at Jibuti are still as anxious to supply 
arms as the Mullah is to obtain them. 
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6. I therefore doiermined, pending my return to Berbers on the 7th June 
(in accordance with Colonel Swayne's verbal request that I should be at 
that port from the 7th to the 14th June to protect the town from any 
counter-attack by the Mullah), to dism^fs one of the hired dhows and try 
the effect of a cruise on the Arabian coast with the other one. I thought 
it advisable to communicate first with the Political Resident fat Aden, and 
also to ascertain news of the expected Italian man-of-war " Galileo." 

0. I accordingly left Hais at 8 A.M. on the 29th May, with the larger 
liired dhow in tow, and proceeded to Aden, where I arrived at 4.30 A.M. on 
the SOth. I communicated with the Resident, who ooncurred in my pro- 
posed programme, and with the Italian Consul-General who informed me 
that the " Qalileo " had been detained owing to an infectious disease on 
board, and would probably not arrive before the 4th June. This delay lb 
unfortunate, for Colonel Swayne is counting npon the " Galileo *' to convey 
8ultan Yusuf Ali to the east coast in time to co-operate with him against 
the Mullah, and it is to be feared that the Sultan will now be too late. 

7. At 7 P.M. on the 30th May I left Aden with the armed dhow and 
proceeded along the Arabian coast to the westward. Off Haura, at 6 p.m. 
on the 31st May, I dropped the dhow, with Lieutenant Sevan in command, 
with orders to proceed to Haura and Irka, and thence eastward along the 
coast to Shukra, searching all dhows met with. I then proceeded in the 
Khip to Ash Sheyr (Shahar), arriving there at 8 A.M. on the 1st June and 
searching all dhows there ; thence proceeding to Makalla, where I anchored 
at 1.30 P.M. the same day. All dhows here were searched, and I delivered 
to the Medical Officer of the town (a native of India) some disinfectants 
sent by the Resident at Aden on account of the recent outbreak of plagiie 
in this place ; he informed me, however, that it is now free of the disease. 

8. leaving Makalla at 4.30 p.m., I proceeded to Balahaf, where I arrived 
at (i A.M. on Monday the 2nd June, and found no dhows ; thence along tho 
(•(jast to the westward to meet Lieutenant Bevan's dhow. She was sightwl 
at 4 r.:M. with another dliow in tow, which she had captured. The sea 
was too heavy to allow the dhows to come alongside, so I took them in tow, 
while Lieutenant Bevan came on board to report the circumstances. The 
captured dhow, which was boimd from Jibuti to Bir Ali — a small harbour 
near Balahaf — ^was found to be carrying : — 

62 rifles (Gras and Martini-Henry). 
8,325 rounds of rifle ammunition. 

26 rounds of Winchester ammunition. 
25 rounds of pistol ammunition. 
20 casks (about 1 cwt. each) of sulphur. 
A number of pigs of lead. 

9. A copy of Lieutenant Bevan's report of the capture is attached. 1 
regret the loss of life, but it seems to have been imavoidable in order to prevent 
the dhow from escaping, and Lieutenant Bevan appears to have acted with 
forbearance and judgment, I beg to bring to your favourable notice the 
services of this officer, who has carried out with unflagging zeal 'and energ}* 
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three cruises in an armed dhow, and who captured also the suspicious dhow 
on the Somali coast reported in my last letter. 

10. I had intended to go on to Shukra, but being hampered by the two 
dhows in tow, a strong south-westerly breeze and considerable sea, I decided 
to proceed direct to Aden, where I arrived in the outer anchorage at 7.30 p.m. 
on the 3rd June. 

11. On the morning of the 4th I proceeded into the inner harbour and 
turned over the dhow and stores and the two wounded men (who had been 
under the doctor's care) to the proper authorities. I had ordered coal to be 
alongside early the next morning, but, on receiving a letter, dated the 
30th May, from Captain Cordeaux, urgently requesting me to go over as 
soon as possible to Berbera for the protection of that town, I completed with 
coal at once and left Aden at 6 p.m., arriving at Berb3ra at 1 1 a.m. on the 5th. 
* 1 12. I found all quiet at Berbera. No news had been received from 
Colonel Swayne since the 29th May, when Captain Cordeaux heard that he 
and the whole corps left Burao on the 26th, the Mullah with 7,000 horse 
and 7,000 foot and 1,500 rifles then being at Baran, 120 miles south-west of 
Burao. Colonel Swayne added that the Mullah might raid north to Berbera, 
a movement that he would be unable to prevent. Berbera being now 
absolutely denuded of troops, and the Mullah being likely, if he intended to 
attack the place at all, to attack before Colonel Swayne could get up to him. 
Captain Cordeaux had requested the presence of the ship. 

It is very unlikely that the Mullah will attack Berbera while a man-of-war 
is here, one of his chief advisers being an ex -naval interpreter. Since 
writing to me. Captain Cordeaux has received 500 rifles from Aden, and 
intends organizing a native militia, which should be capable of defending 
the place unassisted. I propose to remain here until the 16th instant, by 
which time I hope the situation will be clearer. 

13. I am sending directions to the Commanding Officer, H.M.S. ^* Dryad " 
(on h?r arrival) to cruise along the Arabian coast and search all dhows, 
after conferring with the Resident as to which ports to visit. With reference 
to your telegram of the 3rd June, which I answered by telegraph on tho 
4th June, I do not think another ship is required for this service, as practically 
all local traffic east of Aden ceases soon after the south-west monsoon coni- 
meices, and I find many dhows already preparing to haul up. But our 
capture of a dhow with arms on the 2nd June shows that the traffic is not 
over yet, and the " Dryad's " presence on the Arabian coast, for a few weeks 
at least, is desirable. 

14. The health of the ship's company is very good. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. R. PEARS, 

Commander and Senior Naval Officer, Aden Division, 

Lieutenant Bevan to Commander Pears, 
Sir, " Perseus," 3rd June, 1902. 

I have the honour to report that at 1 p.m. on Monday the 2nd Juno, 
whilst cmuing in the armed dhow under my command ol! Ras Aulaki 
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(Arabian coast), a dhow was sighted about 1-^ miles from the shore. When 
Igot within about 200 yazds from her, I hailed and ocdered herto lower her 
sail, at the same time hoisting the white ensign ; he immediately altered 
course for the shore, and I then fired a blank ohaige, and he at once returned 
tho fire with rifles, at least three men firing, and some of the bullets hit the 
dhow. After another blank charge had been fired with no result, I gave 
the order to fire shell from the 3-pr., endeavouring to bring down his mast ; 
but, as she still continued firing, I gave the order to fire at her. After firing 
a few shots her sail came down. I then ordered oease firing and ran along- 
side of her, when one of her crew again fired at one of my men. 

We found her loaded with arms, anmiuniticm and barrels of sulphur. 
I regret to say two of her crew were killed by 3-pr. shell and two wounded 
by our rifle fire ; these were the only men in the dhow at the time of capture, 
but Charles Alderton states that he saw some men jump overboard after her 
sail came down. I attended to the wounded men, transhipped her cargo, 
and took her in tow ; my native crew buried the dead men at sea. At 
4.20 F.M. we sighted H.M.S. ** Perseus," who took both dhows in tow, the 
two wounded men were taken on board and attended to by the Staff Surgeon. 

All the bluejackets worked hard and well, and I would specially mention 
Wright Halstead, Petty Officer, 1st Class; Charles Alderton, leading 
seaman ; and James Russell, A.B., who manned the 3-pr. and were exposed 
to the enemy's fire. 

I have, ftc. 

(Signed) GEORGE HOPE BEVAN. 



iiais- 



In October, 1902, the villages of Ulig and Obbia were 
of Uiig reconnoitred by H.M.S. " Pomone," with a view to ascer- 

bbiJi. ^ ^ ... 

taining the capabihties of those places as a base for military 
operations. 

'sira- During November, 1903, H.M.S. "Perseus," "MerUn " 

' and "Porpoise," accompanied by the Italian ship "Galileo," 

carried out a demonstration at Obbia in order to co-operate 

with the land forces under General Egerton by maintaining 

the idea that operations were also projected from the coast. 

opera- Tlic following cxtracts from official despatches give an 
interesting account of the naval operations which were con- 
ducted during this period under the direction of the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief, East Indies Station* : — 



* The disembarkation at Obbia during January, 1903, under naval 
arrangements is described in Chapter XIV, 4. 
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Commander QaurU to Rear-Admiral Aikinbon-WiUes. 

" Mohawk," at Aden, 
(Teiegraphio.) 7th December, 1903. 

On arriral at Bandar Kasim on 5th December, learned murder (of) 
lieatenant Carlo Graban, Italian Navy, at Durbo. Proceeded thither. 

la tiie absence of Italian man-of-war, landed 70 men with arms and 
demanded satis&ustion (on) behalf (of) Italian Government. 

Being misuccessful, bombarded, attacked, and partially bnmt village, 
killing approximately 20 natives. 

Oasnaltiee: Commander dangerously wounded, one marine killed. 
Admiralty have been informed. 



JUar'Admiral Ailnnaon-WiUes to Commander Pears. 

(Telegraphic.) 11th December, 1903. 

Liveetigate and report fully by telegraph all circumstances connected 
with death of Italian officers at Durbo and subsequent attack on this place 
by *• Mohawk." 



Cfmvmander Pears to Rear'Admiral Atkinson-WiUes, 

(Telegraphic.) Aden, 11th December, 1903. 

With reference to your telegram No. 29, following information has been 
obtained from Commander Gaunt in hospital : — 

No man-of-war here when " Mohawk " arrived, but understand official 
report has been forwarded. 

Italian Lieutenant at Durbo, 3rd December, in anued dhow, ordered 
natives to hoist flag (obstructions removed) ; refused ; opened fire on them. 

Natives returned heavy fire on dhow leaving. Lieutenant was killed and 
four men wounded. 

"Mohawk" called at Bandar Kasim for news on the oth December. 
Hearing above report, and having communicated with Sultan and warrant 
officer of dhow, who acquiesced, and having embarked one of the crew of 
armed dhow, with Italian flag, proceeded with despatch to Durbo, arriving 
2 A.M., 6th December. 

Landing party landed at dawn. Commander Gaunt interview[ed] four 
Chiefs and demanded 100 rifles and two Chiefs should be dealt with by 
Italians, and threatened in case of refusal to burn village. 

Preparations had been made for lighting, and Chiefs refused any 
ooncession. 

After one warning shot, six Q.F. 3-pr. shells were fired into village and 
landing party advanced. Natives fired on tne landing party but were 
driven off with considerable loss. 

Commander Gaunt was dangerously hurt in the thig^ and Private 
Stanton, Boyal Marine Light Infantry, killed early. 

Village was then [? burned] and landing parties re-embarked, and 
Mohawk *' prcR^eeded to Aden. 
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Commander Pears to Rear' Admiral Aikimton-WiUes. 

" Perseus, * at Aden, 

Sir, 13th December, 1903. 

In continuation of my general letter, dated the 28th KoTember, 1903, 1 
have the honour to report that I left Bandar Alula on the 28th November, 
at 3 P.M. (the " Porpoise " leaving shortly afterwards for Aden), and pro- 
ceeded to Ras Hafun, South Bay, where I arrived at 7 a.m. on the 29th, 
finding there the Italian cruiser " Galileo.*' 

2. The Captain of the *' Galileo ** came on board and informed me that 
he had been obliged to raise steam at Obbia cm account of the bad weather, 
and that, being short of coal as well as provisions (with some of which he 
had boon supplied by the " Porpoise"), he was compelled to proceed to sea 
and return to Aden. 

3. As for the same reason he was unable to return to Obbia, and as I felt 
suro, though I had no direct instructions on the subject, that General 
Kgerton desired that All Yusuf should have the 250 Italian rifles for the 
defence of Galkayu without delay,* I asked the Captain of the " Galileo " 
to let me take one of his officers to Obbia to act as Italian Representative 
and see to the issue of the rifles. This he agreed to do (correspondence 
on tho subject is attached),t and, after receiving Sub-Lieutenant Ferrari 
on board, I sailed at 11 a.m. for Obbia, where I arrived at 5.30 a.m. on the 
1st December, finding there H.M.S. " Merlin." 

4. I landed at 6.30 a.m., with Signer Ferrari and Lieutenant Evans, R.E., 
tho Military Intelligence Officer (whom I received on board this ship on 
arrival), and called on the Sultan All Yusuf. The latter inmiediately agreed to 
accept tho 250 rifles on the condition of occupying and defending tho Galkayu 
Wells, and promised to send a force there at once. The rifles and ammimition 
were landed the next day, and on tho 3rd December a force of 320 rifles 
(the Sultan having added 70 of his own) started from Obbia for Galkayu, 
tho Sultan sending word also to surrounding tribes to join this force, the 
command of which was entrusted to Isman Shannarkar, the Sultan's 
nephew. ^« 

5. On the 8th instant, messengers arrived from Isman Shannarkar, who 
had reached tho Mudug district, saying that large numbers of the Mullah's 
i locks had arrived at the Mudug Wells and were accompanied by an armed 
escort. His own force had now increased to 470 rifles and 1,000 speannen, 
and he was going to attack tho enemy at once, and occupy, if possible, tho 
Galkayu Wells. 

0. The arrival of the ^lullah's flocks at Mudug indicated with soiiio 
rcMtainty an early move of the Mullah himself in that direction ; so (after 
waiting a day for tho " Mohawk," \%hich I expected at Obbia on the 8th) 
I sailed on tho 9th for Berbora, to inform tho General Officer Commanding, 
Somaliland, leaving the *' Merlin " at Obbia. 



* See page 223. ^ f Not printed. 
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7. Having been assured, both at Bas Hafun and by Ali Yusuf at Obbia 
that Illig had been abandoned by the Mullah, I decided to call there on my 
way and make certain of the facts, if possible. Ali Yusuf, at my request, 
hadt on the 2nd December, sent messengers to Blig to tell the people there, 
if friendly, to hoist a white cloth and send a surf boat out on the approach 
of a British or Italian man-of-war. On my arrival at Illig on the 10th, 
however, these things were not done ; on the contrary, considerable numbers 
of riflemen were seen to be taking up positions behind the rocks on each side 
of the beach, with the evident intention of resisting any attempts to land 
a party. This action, and the large number of armed men seen in Illig 
(the normsd population of which consists of 30 to 40 families engaged in 
fishing), convinced mo that the place is still held by the Mullah. A large 
stone zariba, at least 200 yards in length and 6 feet in height, surmounts the 
clifEs. It is visible from the sea and shell could be thrown into it by ships ; 
but the only effective way to compel the enemy to evacuate the place would 
be to leave a blockading ship at the anchorage, thus defeating the object 
of the enemy in holding the place, i.e., to obtain supplies and ammunition 
by sea. Landing at Illig by ships' boats is at present out of the question, 
owing to the heavy sea now prevailing. 

8. Having reconnoitred IlUg, where I did not anchor, I proceeded on 
my way to Berbera. Off Gardafui, on the 11th instant, I met H.M.S. 
" Mohawk " under the command of her First Lieutenant, who came on board 
and informed me of the cause of the delay in her arrival at Obbia, viz., 
the action taken at Durbo in consequence of the murder of the Italian officer 
commanding the armed dhows, and the wounding of Commander Gaunt, 
necessitating the " Mohawk's " return to Aden. I ordered the " Mohawk" 
to proceed to Obbia and await reUef there, to enable the " Merlin " to bring 
any further news up to Berbera without delay if necessary. " Mohawk's " 
letter of proceedings is attached. 

9. Carrying out a quarterly passage trial between Gardafui and Berbera, 
I arrived at the latter place at 10 p.m. on the 12th, and telegraplied a summary 
of news to the General Officer Commanding, to whom I also forwarded a 
letter practically identical with paragraphs 1 to 7 above. I left Berbera 
at 11.15 P.M., and arrived at Aden at 2 p.m. on the 13th, fmdiug here 
H.M.S. " Pomone " and the Italian cruisers " Voltumo " and " Lombardia." 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. R. PEARS, 

Cominander and Senior Naval Officer, Aden Division* 



SaUijig Orders. 

" Perseus, ' at Las Khorai, 
(Memo.) 21st November, 1903. 

Having carried out your present cruise for the prevention of the arms 
traffic on the SomaU coast, you are to proceed to Aden, arriving not later 
than the 30th instant. 

(8927) % 
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\1. ( )ii thu arrival at Aden of H.M.S. ** Porpoise," you will transfer the 
duties aad corrospondenoe relating to the arms traffic to Oommandfli 
Hut ham, and after reoeiving as much coal as you can cazry with safety, you 
nro to leave Aden on the 3rd December and proceed to Bas Hafun (South 
Day), where I shall meet you on the 6th December. 

;t. I have informed the Genersd Oificer Commanding the Somaliland 
Field Furce uf your |iroi)Oscd movements, and requested him to s^id to me 
by you liiH ljit(>Ht wishes a8 to the co-operation of His Majesty's ships in his 
plans. You should, therefore, not leave Adeti until after the arrival of the 
K.I.M. steamer from Berbera, due at Aden the 3rd December. Should no 
communication from the General Officer Commanding reach you by her, 
you ai'c to proceed to sea without waiting further. 

4. You are to bring the Ras Hafun mails for " Perseus " and " Merlin.'' 

r». Ix'ttors of }»roeeotling8 are to be forwarded to me. 

(Signed) E. R. PEARS, 

Commander and Senior Naval Officer, Aden Division. 

Comuiander Ernest F. A. Gaunt, C.M.G., 
H.M.S. " Moliawk." 



Alteration to Sailing Orders. 

" Perseus," at Sea, 
(Memo.) 27th November, 1903. 

Willi reference to your sailing orders dated the 21st November, 1903, the 
(jleneral OfKccr Commanding Somaliland Field Force having requested that 
the concentration at lllig may be deferred and the demonstration at Obhia 
continued, I shall not meet you at Ras Hafun as before arranged but remain 
.it Obbia, to which ]>luce you are to proceed on your departure from Aden 
on tlio 3rd December. 

You should arrange, however, to call at Ras Hafun on your waj', and 
obtain there any information as to the Mullah's movements and action of 
the neighbouring tribes, and ascertain, if possible, the existing state of 
all'airs at lllig. 

(Signed) E. R. PEARS, 

Commander and Senior Naval Officer, Aden Division. 

Commander Ernest F. A. Gaunt, C.M.G., 
H.M.S. " .Mohawk." 



Lieutenant Poiuell to Commander Pears. 

" Mohawk," at Aden, 
.Sir, 8th December, 1903. 

' In accordance with your Memorandums of the 2l8t and 27th November, 
t have the honour to report : — 

1. After receii>t of urgent telegrams from General Officer Conmianding. 
Somahland Field Force, H. M.S. '' Mohawk " left Berbera the 29th NovemU-r, 
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amYing at Aden the following day. During the passage carried out half a 
quarter's torpedo practice. 

2. At Aden received 194 tons of coal, including upper deck cargo. While 
at anchor aiming practice was completed for the quarter. 

3. On the 3rd instant, the " Dalhoiisie " having arrived, and mails for 
" Perseus " and " Merlin " and summary of intelligence from General Officer 
Commanding having been received, proceeded. 

4. In compliance with wish of General Officer Commanding, mentioned 
in his telegramr of the 27th ultimo (copy attached), called at Bandar Kasim. 
Nothing could be ascertained regarding the rifles said to be received by the 
Mullah. 

At Bandar Kasim, having been informed that Lieutenant Carlos Graban 
of the Italian dhows had been murdered at Diurbo, proceeded on behalf of 
the Italian Government, arriving there at 1 a.m. on the 6th instant. At 
6.30 A.M. on the 7th [7 6th] instant, representatives of village were sent for 
to hold consultation. Two Chiefs arrived on board and asked for con- 
sultation to be held on shore. 75 officers and men were landed, and two 
Chiefs and 100 rifles demanded. After a lengthy consultation this was 
refused, saying they would rather fight. Accordingly two shells were 
fired over the village. The enemy then commenced rifle-fire. Three- 
pounders were then ordered to fire on the village and rifle-fire commenced. 

6. The engagement lasted two hours. 

Casualties : — 
KiUed— 

Private John Stanton, R.M.L.I., Ch 12526. 
Dangerously wounded — 

Commander E. F. A. Gaunt, C.M.G. 

The casualties of the enemy were approximately 20 killed. 

6. On Commander Gaunt being wounded I took command, and, having 
routed the enemy and partially destroyed the village, returned on board 
at 10.39 A.1C 

7. Owing to the heavy surf the boat containing the body of Private 
Stanton was capsized and the body sank. I sent two boats to recover 
body, but at 12.30 p.m., nothing having been seen of the body, and owing 
to the criticsd condition of Commander Gaunt, after reading burial service , 
I proceeded at 25 speed for Aden, which was reached at 9 p.m. on the 7th. 

8. I immediately landed Commander Gaunt, and completed with coal, 
receiving 91 tons. 

9. I propose leaving for Obbia at 9 A.M. to-morrow, calling at Baa Haf un 

10. The health of the ship's company is very good. 

I have, &c., 
(For Commander, sick), 
(Signed) FRANK POWELL. 

(8927) tt a 
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Frviti Ab^isiatU Quarlernuuttr-Gnneral for IiUeUigenee to Commander Pears, 

(Tolcgraphio.) 27th November, 1903. 

Ibrahim deserters to Bohotle from Mullah assert that Mullah and Osman 
Mahmud have patched up their quarrel, and arms have conuneiiced to 
arrive again. Ten rifles arrived at Haroun from Bosaso on 18th November. 
I don't believe it ; but it would be most valuable if you could ascertain 
whtrthur there is anything in it. Latest information from same source 
])lacos Mullah still at Adadero on the 19th instant. 



Commander Pears to Rear-Admiral Atkinaon-WiUcs. 

" Perseus," at Aden, 
Sir, 15th December, 1903. 

I have the honour to report as follows on the recent disturbances at 
Durbo, the main facts of which were reported by telegraph to yourself on 
the 7th instant. I have obtained the particulars from the Italian Senior 
Naval Officer and Ck)mmandor Gaunt. 

2. On the 3rd December an Italian armed dhow was at Durbo, under the 
command of Lieutenant Graban, of the Italian Navy. This officer called 
upon the chief men to hoist the Italian flag. This they refused to do 
without first consulting the Sultan, which would have involved a delay of 
some days. Lieutenant Graban insisted on immediate compliance^ under 
pain of bombardment. As the Chiefs persisted, the armed dhow opened 
lire on the village. After this action Lieutenant Graban made sail on the 
dhow in order to depart, and, in doing so, the dhow came within about 
250 yai'ds of the beach. The natives now emerged from cover and opened 
fire on the dhow with rifles, killing Lieutenant Graban instantly and wounding 
four men. The petty officer in charge proceeded to Bandar Kasim and 
reported the occurrence to the armed dhow there, and then went on to 
Aden with the body of Lieutenant Graban. 

3. On the 5th December the " Mohawk," on her way to Obbia, called at 
l^andar Kaslm for news desired by tho General Officer Commanding, SomaU- 
land ; the Officer of the Guard heard of the above affair and reported it to 
('omniaiidor (Jaunt, who i)rocceded to interview the petty officer in charge 
of the Italian anned dhow stationed there, and also the Native Governor 
of Bandar Kasiiu. The latter refused any assistance ; the Italian petty 
o nicer concurred that immediate action was desirable, and lent to Com- 
mander (Jaunt one of his Somali crew \\ith an ItaUan flag, so that Italy 
might be represented in any action taken in her territory. Commander 
(iaunt then proceeded in the " Mohawk" to Durbo, arriving at 1 a.m. on 
the 6th. A boat came off at daylight with a SomaU trader not belonging 
to the place, who acted as intermediary between Commander Gaunt and the 
Chiefs. The latter declined to come on board the ship, but suggested a 
conference on shore. A number of armed natives being on the beach — 
some being seen in a rifle pit commanding it, which points to previous 
preparations for resistance — Commander Gaunt landed with a party of 
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70 men, and, leaving them on the beach, selected an open piece of ground 
close by for the conference, where the Chiefs agreed to meet him. Com- 
mander Gamit stated to them that he was acting on behalf of the Italian 
Government, who were in friendly co-operation with the British, and 
demanded, in consequence of the attack on the Italian armed dhow, that 
two Chiefs should come on board, to be taken before the Italian authorities. 
and that 100 rifles should be handed over. 

4. The Chiefs' only reply was to offer to submit these demands to their 
Sultan, from whom a reply would be received in six days. The women 
had been removed from the village, and men armed with rifles were arriving 
every moment. Commander Gaunt therefore said : " I will now fire a big 
gun over your village as a warning ; if you then offer no terms, I shall fire 
pIx 3-pounder common shell into your village and advance and bum it; 
yon will not be attacked unless you first attack my party." Shelter was 
then taken by both sides ; the heavy guns having been fired, the landing 
parly, having waited for the time agreed and for the light guns to be fired, 
advanced and were attacked by rifle fire> which was replied to. 

Commander Gaunt was shortly afterwards severely wounded in the 
thigh, and ordered Lieutenant Powell to continue the attack. The natives 
were driven from the place, the village partly destroyed, and the pai'ty 
re-embarked, with the loss of Private Stanton, R.M.L.I., killed. Com- 
mander Gaimt's condition being dangerous, lieutenant Powell, after 
searching without success for the body of the marine who had been killed, 
which had fallen into the sea owing to the capsizing of the boat in which it 
had been placed, returned to Aden, arrived on the 7th December, and 
landed Commander Gaunt, who was received in the European General 
Hospital. 

6. The " Mohawk " having reported the occiurence to the Admiralty and 
Commander-in-Chief, and waited until the 9th in case of a reply, proceeded 
to Obbia, in accordance with her sailing orders. I met her off Cape Gardaf ui 
on the 11th and received her letter of proceedings, which I forwarded to you 
on my arrival at Aden on the 13tb. 

6. Commander Gaunt' s wound is a very serious one, the bone of the thigh 
being smashed ; he has suffered considerable pain but is progressing 
favourably. It is unlikely that he can be moved for at least two months. 

7. The Italian Senior Naval Officer at Aden and the Captain of the 
Italian cruiser " Voltumo " have in conversation expressed to me their 
high appreciation of Commander Gaimt's gallant and prompt behavioiu: in so 
rapidly and vigorously avenging the death of the Italian officer. I think 
that the effect upon the natives along the entire coast will be a good one, 
impressing upon them the reality of British and Italian co-operation in the 
present campaign against the Mullah and in the measures being carried out 
for the suppression of the arms traffic and maintenance of order on the 
Somali coast. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. R. PEARS, 

Commander and Senior Naval Officer, Aden Division. 
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LieutefunU PoweU to Commander Peon. 

" Mohawk," at Aden, 
Sir, 5th January, 1904. 

In compliance with your Memorandum of the 4th iostaat, I have the 
honour to report : — 

The party landed at Durho on the 6th ultimo ccmsisted of Captain E. F. A . 
Gaunt, C.M.Q., Lieutenants Frank Powell and Morrifl E. Cochrane, Staff. 
Surgeon CharlcH S. Facey, and 72 men, viz. :— 

42 rifles. 

1 petty officer of a company. 

2 explosive party. 
2 signalmen. 

1 armourer. 

1 sick berth steward. 

4 stretcher party. 

1 bugler. 

1 Captain's coxswain and 17 maiines. 

Tiie marines were commanded by Sergeant John Byrne, R.M.L.I., wbo is 
includeil in the number landed. 

On the Captain returning from the conference with the Sheikhs to his o\v'n 
forces he ordered me to open the men into skirmishing order. I placed the 
marines under Sergeant Byrne on the right. Lieutenant Cochrane with 
maxim and about 10 rifles in centre, and I took the remainder of the riflemen 
on the left ; this formed the party into a continuous line. 

Immediately the first shot went into the village the natives, who had 
in can while taken good cover in a nullah, opened fire at a distance of between 
80 and 100 yards ; I had previously charged magazines and immediately 
returned their lire. Within the first five minutes of opening fire Captain 
(Ja\mt was wounded ; personally I did not see him fall, as 1 had extended 
to the left with about '20 men as I saw some rifle pits, and with that and 
llie cover afforded by the houses on the extreme end of the village was ablt* 
to enfilade the enemy. 

Aft<T seeing my men on the left well posted in good cover I returned 
along tlie line, which had previously made three or four sharp short rushes, 
and from Lieutenant Coclirane learned of Captain Gaunt being wounded 
and carried to the rear, where he was being attended to by Staff- Surgeon 
Facov. 

I knew the Captain's wishes, so kept the men in their position until after 
a!)oiit half-an-hour, when 1-ho firing, wliich had been very heavy, began to 
slacken ; 1 then ordered the men on the left to burn and destroy as much 
of the village as possible. 

I advanced the fighting lino a little, but not far, as by this time the smoke 
which was dense, was blowing along oiu* line from the village, which had in 
several x>laces been set on fire by shells as well as by the men I had ordered. 
Portfires were used, hut with little effect, the ordinary match being found 
more useful. 
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The enemy had by this time practically disappeared, scattering among 
the hills' in their rear ; I did not advance to pursue them, it being inadvisable 
owing to our lack of knowledge of the country, and therefore signalled to 
the boats to close, as by this time the village was burning fiercely and we 
had killed and wounded a good many. 

I estimated about 20 to 30, but have lately heard at Bander Kasim that 
87 were killed, presumably including the bombardment by Italians. 

I signalled to ship to keep up heavy shelling into the village and over our 
heads while men were embarking. I then returned towards the beach, but 
kept a good number behind whilst cutter, which had maxim, was being loaded 
with our men. I ordered this cutter to lay off and cover the remainder of 
the embarkation with her maxim in case of a rush. 

The sea had risen considerably, and there was much more difficulty in 
embarking, but the galley was the only boat swamped and at the time had 
no men in her. 

Whilst towing her off she capsized, and I regret to say the body of 
Private Stanton sank. 

On returning to the ship I sent two boats to try and find the body, but 
after two hours recalled them and read burial service ; I then proceeded 
tor Aden. 

Private Stanton was shot through the head and killed instantly, within 
five minutes of opening fire. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) FRANK POWELL, 

Lieutenant in Acting Command. 

From the 10th t o 1 3th of January^ 190 4^ a naval demon- 
stration was made off Illig, but in the absence of an Italian 
ship, no bonjbardment took place. 

During February, 1904, in connection with the final 
phase of Greneral Egerton's operations, Commander M. Hill, 
H.M.S. "Perseus," was engaged in arranging for the 
establishment of a miUtary post at Las Khorai, mention 
of which is made on page 475. 

In the meantime. Rear- Admiral G. L. Atkinson- Willes, 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies Station, who had 
arrived on the coast, concentrated the ships of the Aden 
division at Berbera and other ports of the British" Protec- 
torate, with a view to co-operating with Sir Charles Egerton 
in bringing the fourth expedition to a close ; and, so far 
as the combined action of the two services was concerned, 
this was efEected by the capture of Ulig. 
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lire Tt will 1)0 romonibcred that in the account of the second 

^^^"^' phaso of the fourth expedition, given in Chapter VI, the 
MuUali was driven out of the British Protectorate and fled into 
Italian territory, abandoning eveiything that might impede 
his retreat. The Mijjart^ns, who dwell in this part of the 
country, were reputed to be hostile to the Mullah, and they 
had undertaken to harass our common enemy should he seek 
refuge in their midst, they, however, had no pow er of com- 
bmatipa.;aiuihC-ke4 the .necessa ry initia tive to stiike a decisive 
])l()w, and so long as our troops were jrevente d f rom opeiatuSr 
X / \ in Italian territory, the elusive prophet had a safe line of 
■^y^\ retreat open to hun. Sir Charles Egerton, who had 
often urged the destruction of Illig by means of a combined 
naval and military operation, represented the situation to 
the home authorities, and sanction was obtained from the 
Italian Government for a British force t o land at Illig, in tke 
presence of an Italian warship, and drive out the Dervishes 
at that place. 

The force was under the command of Rear- Admi ral G . L. 
Atkinson-Willes, Naval Comniahder-in-Chief, East In3ies 
Station, and comprised H.M.S. second-class cruisers 
"Hyacinth" (flag-sliip) and "Fox," the third-class " cruiser 
" Mohawk," 125 men of the 1st Battalion Hampshire Regi- 
ment, under Major S. C. F. Jackson, D.S.O., and a small 
field park under Captain W. B. Lesslie, R.E. Captain R. G. 
]\Iunn accompanied the force as militai-y stafE officer to the 
Admiral, and ]\Iajor F. Cunliffe Owen, R.A., and Lieutenant 
W. H. Evans, R.E., wore detailed as intelligence officers. 

On the 15th April Rear-Admiral Atkinson-Willes con- 
ferred with General Egerton aT" BerT)era,"and 12o^rank and 
TTiS of the 1st Battalion Hampshire Regime nt w ere embarked 
iind(T the ropimand of Major S. C. F. J ackso n, D.S.O., t o 
garrison Illig when captured. The troops were distributed as 
follows :— 25 in the " Mohawk," and 100 in the " Hyacinth," 
with their followers, and eight militaiy officers. __ Qn meeting.^ 
the " Fox," 50 of the troops in the " Hyacinth " were trans- _ 
ferred to the former Hhip. 
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On the 16tli April the " Mohawk " left Berbera at 5 p.m., 
with orders to anchor ofE the Gallule River* at 5.30 p.m. on the 
2(>th, displaying lights after dark, so as to enable the other 
ships to anchor on her, and to serve as a blind to prevent 
the Dervish garrison at IlUg becoming aware of their arrival. 

^The " Hyacinth " and the '' Fox " arrived off Cap e Bowen 
at 6.20 P.M. on the 20 th, and w ithout disp laying anyTightg*"' 
anchored at 9.52 p.m. in 5| fathoms close to the " Mohawk 
and opposite the landing place, which had been previously 
reconnoitred by Commander H. Jones, H.M.S. "Pomone," ^ 
and whose sketch enabled the Admiral to anchor his ships in 
the position selected. 

On aniving at the anchorage, the Admiral issued the follow- Landing 
ing orders and instructions for the operations next day : — orders 




" Hyacinth," at Illig, 
: 20th April, 1904. 

No. 49. Memorandum. 

The following arrangements in connection with the operations at Blig 
to-morrow are commmiicated for information and guidance : — 

2. The second division of the landing party will form up in column 
quickly and silently in the following order : — 

(1) Seaman battalion. 

(2) Medical party. 

. ' (3) Gims and escort. 

(4) Marines. 

(5) Hampshires (as rear guard). 

3. On overtaking the advanced party and reaching the Plateau, the 
foUowing formation will be assumed, on the order being given by the 
Admiral: — 

On the right . . Seamen, with reserves and supports in rear. 

In the centre . . Marines 

On the left . . Hampshires 

Medical party . . In the rear of centre. 

Guns . . . . Between the line and the reserves, flanked by their escort. 

4. The foice will move in an extended square, with its left flank on the 
olifib. The left will direct. 



>» f» f> 
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* See plates 13 and 14. 
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^ 5u/t/tarii Sufifiorh Sufifiorfs 

Resert^ Reserves Reserves 

GEORGE L. ATKINSON-WILLES, Rear-Admirdl. 

Commander-in-Chief. 
The Offijcera Commanding H,M, Ships present^ and 

Offiecra Commanding Units of Landing Parly, 



Landing Arrangements. 

Subject to modifioation on the spot, the following are the proposed 
arrangements : — 

1. At early dawn — soon after 4.30 a.m. — the "Hyacinth^s" advance 
party in charge of Flag Captain will land and occupy the adjacent ridge. 

2. The remainder of the force will land at dawn and assemble on the 
beach under Commander Phillimore. 

3. When disembarkation is complete, all will march and join up with 
advance party, the Flag Captain joining the Admiral. 

4. On the beach the following will be done (under Lieutenant Allen) :— 

{(i) Boats will be towed to within 30 yards of the beach, then steamboat 

slips tow and boats turn, and when in position let go the anclior 

and back in on to the beach, and the troops land, 
'i'he Iwats will at once haul out to the anchor, and the steamboat will 

get them in tow and take them back to the sliips. 
{h) If there is any difficulty in getting a boat off the beach, it is the duty 

of the party who Iginded in that boat to shove her off i^to deep 

water, even if they get wet in so doing. 
(c) 13oots and socks may, if desired, be carried roujid the men's necks 

and put on on the beach ; this does not apply to the advance 

party. 

5. When disembarkation is complete, Lieutenant Allen will return to 
" Hyacinth," boats return to their ships, and will either be hoisted or towed 
by the ships to the anchorage off Illig. 

0. Boats are then to take in filled water-breakers and cases of rifle 
ammunition ready to replenish the brigade. 

7. " Hyacinth " will detail a steamboat and cutter especially for the 
wounded, who will be taken to " Hyacinth " and hoisted carefully on board — 
derrick to be ready. 

N.B. — ^All the water-breakers in ever^ ship are to be thoroughly rinsed 
out before Thursday, 
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Medical ArrangerMnia for Landing aZ lUig. 

1. Fleet-Surgeon Draper of ILM.S. " Fox,"^and Surgeon Shaw of 
H.M.S. " Hyacinth," with the first line of attack and three Sick Berth 
Stewards with six stretchers and six bearers to each. 

2. Major McCarthy, R.A,MC., . and his Assistant Surgeon with the 
Hampshire Regiment ; he has with him two stretchers and bearers. 

3. If a man falls out wounded, he will be conveyed, after receiving 
* First aid," to the reserve line, and transferred on board H.M.S. " Hyacinth " 
is soon as possible (probably after arrival at second anchorage). 

4. A cutter with awnings spread, in tow of a steam pinnace and flying 
1, white flag with a red cross, will be in readiness for that purpose alongside 
Sagship, to be sent in when required. 

5. Each stretcher party will carry 10 pounds — equivalent to one gallon — 
of additional water, for medical purpfpes, in canvas bags. 

6. All wounded men will be transfecred to H.M.S. " Hyacinth," and the 
space beneath the fcnrecastle will be reserved and fitted temporarily as a 
hospital under the charge of the Senior Medical Officer, H.M.S. " Hyacinth," 
with one Sick Berth Steward. The Medical Officer of H.M.S. ** Mohawk " 
remains on board his ship for hospital work when required. 

7. All boats will carry a plentiful supply of water, as in all probability 
the force, after the work is done, will be exhausted* 

8. White covers will be worn over the straw hats as additioua protection 
from the sun. 

9. In all cases, whether water is carried in boats or bv men on shore or 
landed in breakers, a tin pannikin is to be attached to each ])reaker, and 
water bags should have one in the proportion of one to each stretcher or 
party told off to carry water ; and water is only to be drunk out of these 
nugs and not out of the water bags and chaguls. 

Wig. 

General appearances of the coast. — Cliffs, 150 feet high, rise abruptly fiom 
!>he sea, except at Blig village and at Middle Beach, where there are narrow 
itrips of sand in front of the cliffs. 

At the Gallule River (SJ miles from Ulig as the crow flies) the cliffs are 
tvoken by the ravine down which the river rims. 

Behind the cliffs is an immense undulating plateau, but it is doubtful 
nrhether it falls, rises or is more or less level. 

The Oallide Riv&r,'^ 

The landing takes place at the mouth of the Gallule River, where the 
beach is sandy but there are rocks and a bar, and probably surf will be 
running. The guides say they know the best landing place. 

The sides of the ravine are of white honey-combed rock and 100 feet high, 
but they can be climbed at the south or Ulig side, though apparently with 
some difficulty. 

— ■ ■ ■ - ■ — — -..-... _-- --- _■■ _ f 

• See plat3 13. 
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The path is of grarel and rather ron^ but without big stones in it. 
It is straight with a gradual rise. 

There are deep pools near the month of the river, and it is necessary 
in plttces to wade through about a foot of water. 

Beyond half a mile from the mouth, the river has to be continually 
crossed, for it spreads itself into many small streams. 

At 1,000 yards from the mouth (the guides say ** after not more than an 
hour's walk") a natural road leads up to the south (or Blig) side of the 
ravine to the plateau above. 

The road is of solid rock, 10 yards wide. Mounted ponies or loaded 
camels can go up it easily. 

The Plateau. 

The guides say that one can see %e ship on reaching the plateau, and 
that the ship is kept in sight all along to the zariba above the village. At 
any rate, it seems clear that a man can keep up communication by walking 
along the top of the cliffs. 

The zariba can also be seen from the place where the plateau is reached 
on emerging from the Grallule Biver. 

The road from the river to the cliffs above Dlig is of firm sand, with small 
stones. 

lUig Village. 

At the head of the cliffs, above the village of Illig, are some works where 
the enemy may be expected to be found. 

It is not clear whether these works consist merely of a wall of loose stones, 
about G feet high, fronting the sea; or (1) such a wall with two or tliree 
others at right angles to it, but with the back left open ; or (2) one or more 
enclosures surrounded by walls of the above description. One of the 
guides lately formed part of the Mullah's garrison in Illig, and he states 
that two enclosures were at that time being built. 

The walls are said to bo not loop-holed, and the riflemen show their 
heads above when firing. 

The village of Illig lies on the beach 150 feet below these works. A 
steep path down the cliff leads from them to the village. 

In the cliff the riflemen are said to station themselves inside four or 
five caves, which they use as rifle pits. The largest cave is in the face of the 
cliffs, some distance up, and communicates by a passage with the zariba 
above. A path leads from it down the face of the cliff to the village. 

t 
The Garrison. 

The garrison is said to consist of 200 or more men, most of whom are 
probably armed with rifles. 

Probable Movements of the Enemy when Beaten. 
Some of the gin'des say that the enemy will probably get away to a high 
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hill to the south-west ot lilig, called Saiuai Saader ; others say that they 
will run away on the plateau to the westward, and that there is not any 
cover for them there. 

MvilaJCs Proyerly. 
There is said to be a large stock of skins and whales' blubber belonging 
to the Mullah stored in Illig, probably hidden in the caves. 

G. L. ATKINSON-WILLES, Rear-Admiraly 

Commander-in-Chief. 
19th April, 1904. 

The Commanding Officer of each tinit, for information. 

At 4.30 A.M. on the 21st April* the boats of the "M ohawk'* 
made^ feint to land on Middle Beach (a little strip of^sanS^ 
about half a mile to the north-west of Illig village), as a 



lervish pin quet was observed th ere, an d it was desiraBle' to 
divert their attention from the real landing place near the 
entrance of the Gallule River. At dawn, about 5 a.m.. Captain 
Hon. Horace Hood, R.N. (Flag Captain), in charge of the 
advance party of 100 seamen and marines of the " Hyacinth," 
and one maxim gun, landed with his men on the l^ach 
cover ed by boats moun ting field guns and maxims. The party 
was towed ashore by steam launches, which, on account of the 
shallow water, had to slip boats when about 30 yards from 
the shore. The boats were then backed in and anchored up 
to within about 20 yards, from which point the men had to 
wade. Proceeding unopposed, the party seized the plateau 
above the south bank of the river at about 5.25 a.m. To do 
this, it marched up the gorge formed by the liver and 
took up a position on the plateau at 1,000 yards from the 
landing place. At this point the enemy was fiist seen, some 
20 of his scouts being observed in the distance. An advanced 
picquet was now thrown out to an eminence on the right, 
conmiunication with the flag-ship established by signal, and 
the remainder of the force awaited.f 



* The Italia n sloop ** Voltumo '* (Commander Stanislav Lojjcchio^/ 
which had been placed at the disposal of Admiral Atkinson-Wifles ty ' . 
Commodore T. Bixio, Italian Senior Naval Officer at Aden, arrived off 
llUg at daylight on the 21&t, and, as requested by the Admiral, anchored 
of! Illig after watching our force disembark. 

t See plate 14. 
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The disembarkation of the landing party now pro- 
ceeded* as rapidly as possible, the boats returning for the 
rest ot the men as soon as each was cleared. Owing to an 
increasing surf, none but the advanced party got on shore 
without getting wet up to their waists, and some up to their 
necks. The landing,* therefore, took two hours, being accom- 
plished without accident, except that the " Fox's " cutter 
was temporarily swamped. Admiral Atkinson- Willes landed 
at about 5.45 a.m., and at once climbed the cliffs, followed by 
the remainder of the troops. On arrival at the plateau, the 
Admiral established himself on the left, while Hood with 
his party held the right. As the men came up, they took 
up their positions as previously ordered, and as soon as all 
were disposed as indicated in the accompanjdng sketch,f 
the order to advance was given at about 7.40 a.m. The 
troops moved on a front of about three-quarters of a mile, 
Hood assuming command of the seamen and marines, and 
Jackson that of the Hampshire detachment. The plateau, 
upon which the advance was made, was very hard, rocky and 
generally level, and the ground sloped away from the cUfis. 
The sun was very hot. A few Dervish scouts were observed *» 
to be watching our movements, but on finding us in strength 

* Landing State. 
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3d to their works on the heights above Illig srillage. 
ching about 3^ miles some rising ground was reached, 
^out 9 A.M. oui scouts reported that the enemy had 
'om his outlying '^ gurgis " to his zaribas and stone 
towers, which soon afterwards appeared in sight. 
cnpshires were ordered to halt, whilst Hood was 
to move to the right, reinforcing the fighting Une 
te reserves, and then to throw his right forward. 
h.is movement was completed, the Hampshiies with one 
1 were on the enemy's right flank, and the Une extended 
the enemy's rear and oveilapped Ids works. The 
vvas now halted for a short rest, and during this interval 
dervishes, in their position, began to blow horns and 
* defiance, while their women and children were seen 
*.g to safety. On the force advancing, the enemy opened 
and as the troops got within 250 yards of the works the 
jne very brisk. ^In addition to the rifle fixe the 
Xiy used an old gun, which discharged canister at the 
/andng^^e; wfatdt-eontinued to move in splendid order. 
now the fir e had become very hot on both sides, but the 
Q were not to be denied, and continued to advance 
short rusEes." When about 100 yards from the enemy's 
enoes, Hood, who had previously closed in and wheeled round 
men so as to take the works end-on, gave the order to charge 
^n the Hampshires and the whole body of seamen and 
cines dashed at the zaribas and turned out the enemy in ; 
iant style. The Hampshires entered the works near " E " 
the sketch,* the bluejackets and marines at " G," where 
re was a second gun embrasure. The actual assault and j 
iipation of the hostile works did not last long, but small j 
ties of Dervishes held the two stone forts obstinately and j 
sed several casualties before they were overpowered. The 
dms were brought to bear on the flying Dervishes, who 
e seen running down their communicating walls and \ 
sages, and many were killed and wounded ; &^ corpses \ 

• See i)late 15^ 
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being afterwards found and several wounded received medical 
attention. The British and Italian flags were then hoisted 
on the wall of the zariba. 

Such close fighting, and the subsequent fighting in the 
village and the caves, caused the troops "KTTulfer soroe^ 
casualties, which amounted to 3 seamen kiHed, and 10 
seamen and 1 marine wounded. When at 9.45 a.m. the 
enemy broke and fled, many of them took shelter in the 
caves, on the clifE- sides and in the huts lignite vill^e 
from whence they fired on our wounded who w ere bein g 
embarked. The^ caves were cleared and the huts set on fire 
T5y the seamen and marines of the " Hyacinth " under the 
direction of Hood, who, taking a south-wesferly ^direc- 
tion, followed the fugitives up for about IJ miles, the^ 
ships firing upon the enemy seen near the pli ffs ThlfL 
work was _not^ completed till 11.30 a.m. During this 
operation Hood, with Mr. A. G. Onslow, midshipman, and 
No. PO-9146 John Edward Flowers, Corporal, Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, of the " Fox " entered the cave from which 
they were fired at and cleared it in a hanii:to-hand encounter. 
Major C. H. Kennedy, R.M.L.I., who was an eye-witness of 
this incident, gave the following account : — 

A marine and a bluejacket passing a burning hut were fired at. 
Mr. A. G. Onslow, ]Midshipman, with the two men at once opened fire, and, 
after several shots, firing ceased, but, after a pause, firing was again opened 
by the occupants of the hut. Captain Hood, who was on the beach at the 
time, then went up with several men who opened fire. After several volleys 
had been fired into the hut, the firing still continuing. Captain Hood gave 
the order to charge, and called on more men to follow. He himself dashed 
in, accompanied by Mr. Onslow, through the burning hut, and with his 
sword attacked the men in the cave, the whole time being practically under 
fire. He first used his sword and then his revolver, and Air. Onslow bayonetted 
the third man. During the advance the four maxims were carried by their 
crews who kept up with the advancing line during the attack. 

The village of Illig as a fortified place was entirely 
demohshed, together with the adjacent caves, as it was con- 
sidered too formidable a stronghold to be held by any natives. 
The natural strength of the enemy's works was surprising. 
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and subsequent inspection showed that an attack from 
the beach opposite Illig village would probably have proved 
disastrous owing to the natural advantages possessed by the 
defence. 

Captain Hood, E.N., in his report to the Admiral on his 
own movements during the capture of Illig said : — 

It was too dark to make out clearly the beach, but the white surf 
breaking on the sand showed up in contrast to the black rocks in time for 
the boats to be turned and anchored ; and the advance party disembarked 
expeditiously and lined the beach under cover till suflScient were ashore 
to advance. The place chosen was the actual mouth of the river. Men 
were wet up to their waist, and in some cases up to the neck. 

The advance party moved off up the river, clambering up on the left 
bank, then crossing on the left bank, aud up to the level of the cliffs, by 
which time they were about a mile inland. No enemy were sighted, though 
the bed of the river had been recently visited. 

A position was taken up which was in view of the ship of the landing 
beach and of most of the pathway up. 

When all were assembled, the force moved over towards you (the 
Admiral) then on top of the cliffs overlooking the sea. 

In accordance with your orders the Naval Brigade were 
detached to make a detour to the right, so as to envelop the defences of 
niig. They moved off in fours, under my orders, and, when well round, 
advanced towards the sea (aud Illig)) and halted when the left flank of the 
Marines was abreast of the Hampshires. No men had fallen out, and the 
carriage of the maxim guns and ammunition boxes was a marvellous per> 
formance of dogged courage. 

The advance was directed by the left, and, on fire being opened by the 
enemy, the advance continued steadily, imtil the Hampshires opened fire, 
when fire commenced all along the line of the Naval Brigade, who advanced 
by rushes and gradually swung round the right flank. The two comapnies 
of the " Fox " (in reserve) were moved right away to the right flank, so as 
to intercept the fugitives in that direction. The advance was continued 
by short rushes until it appeared that the fire of the seamen was endangering 
the left of the line, when I ordered the charge, and in an instant the whole 
line of the Naval Brigade surged like a sea over the walls. 

Finding that many Dervishes were escaping along the cliffs to the 
right, I directed all seamen and marines to follow along the top of the cliffs ; 
many Dervishes were shot and several were killed. 

In accordance with your orders a company of seamen were detached 
away to the southward and occupied an adjacent ridge. The fleeing 
Dervishes could be seen and were engaged at long range, but with little 
restdt ; Lieutenant James remained in charge on the ridge until all signs of 
the enemy had ceased. 

(8927) T 
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As the cnomy*B riflemen in the village prevented the embarkation of 
the womided, all the available seamen of the " Hyacinth " with Lieutenant 
Backhouse and some marines of all ships advanced down the hill. Firing 
was going on from the village, so the force approached to within 100 yards, 
and, after firing a few volleys, rushed the nearest huts and set them alight 
Firing still continued and two men were wounded, so, when possible, volleys 
were flred before ai)proaching the huts, which were finally all set alight 
after ascertaining that no one remained inside. 

The men rested on the beach, but, as sniping still continued from the 
village, I collected a few men, with Mr. Onslow, Midshipman (special 
report), and cleared a cave, the entrance of which was covered by a wicker 
hut. It contained three men, all riflemen, who were then killed. 

A party of seamen and marines were then taken up the clifts to the 
northward ; rifle pits, facing the sea, were found in all the caves and openings 
on the side of the cliff, and were demolished, the stones being rolled down 
into the sea. 

It being then nearly 2 p.m., and the men having been on the march 
since 5 a.m., I conferred with Major Jackson, and, having ascertained that 
his camp wae secure, gave orders for the embarkation of the Naval Brigade 
leaving 50 marines and four maxims, under lieutenant Wilson, to a^ist 
the defence. 

Captain F. S. Pelham, H.M.S. " Fox " to whom the com- 
mand of the squadron had been transferred after Admiral 
Atkinson- Willes had landed, reported to the Admiral : — 

After the landing of the brigade this morning I hoisted your flag on 
board this ship in accordance with your ordeiH, and the squadron jn'ocecded 
to take up their assigned positions off Illig, " Fox '* being slightly delayed by 
the 8wami)ing of her cutter on shore. 

Owing to the height of the cliffs but little could be seen of the general 
advance of the brigade, except for the left flank, which was almost con- 
stantly in view, and the movements of the Mullah's people as they retired 
into and thiough the north-west corner of the zariba. When the left 
flank halted at about 300 yards from the zariba, there was a regular exodus 
of women, who mostly fled to the southward. 

At 9 A.M., when fii*e was opened, the advance of the left flank was in 
full view ; and the advance of four imits of the Hampshire Regiment was 
very bold, and they eventually took cover actually against the outer wall 
of the zariba itself, under what appeared to be a very heavy fire. At this 
time there was a rush of a large number of the enemy down to the cave 
just; below but, owing to the proximity of the Hampshire Regi- 
ment, I was unable to open fire on these men from the ship ; and also the 
cave being only just Ixilow the ridge as seen from the ship, I was afraid of 
hitting OUT own men, who on the right and centre must have been in the 
line of fire of the cave and outer wall of the zariba. A very hot fire now 
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appecured to be raging in which we conld distinctly hear the maxims taking 
part, and this continued up to 9.30, when there was a general cessation of fire. 

As the enemy retired to the southward they dispersed all over the 
cliffs, through caves and behind rocks, and some down on the beach. I 
therefore opened fire with a 4*7 -inch gim, and as the enemy attempted to 
assemble they were at once dispersed and harried, but, owing to the nature 
of the ground, it is impossible to estimate the numbers accounted for. 

Desultory firing now continued from the brigade as they searched 
cliffs and caves, breaking into a sharp brush close to the village, which was 
then set on fire and burned. Boats were then sent in for the wounded, in 
accordance with your signal. 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Lieut.-Colonel S. C. F. Jackson, 1st Battalion Hampshire 
Regiment, furnished the following account of the capture of 
niig :- 

From observations taken on board ship it was known that a large stone 
zariba had been constructed on the top of the clifis at Illig, and that a 
steep path led to the beach where a strong stone barricade had been con- 
structed. The landing was said to be bad, owing to the surf, and the 
strong defences, if held, would have materially added to the difficulties of 
effecting a landing on the beach of Illig itself. The Admiral therefore 
decided to disembark the force at the mouth of the Gallule River, situated 
some 3 J miles north of Illig. The * Mohawk ' had arrived off the village 
about 6.30 p.m. on the 20th April, and the * Hyacinth ' and * Fox,' steaming 
without lights, stealthily reached the anchorage at the mouth of the Gallule 
River at 10 p.m. At 4 o'clock the next morning the work of disembarking 
the landing party began in the dark. Captain the Hon. H. Hood, R.N., 
landed first, with a covering party of bluejackets who occupied the plateau, 
160 feet above the landing place. Thus protected, the whole force, num- 
bering some 540 rifles with four maxims, was quietly conveyed ashore in 
the ship's boats. The boats were towed by the steam pinnaces as near to 
the shore as the surf would permit, each boat was then anchored and swung 
stem on, and soldiers, sailors and marines, all fully accoutred, waded ashore 
through the surf. By 7.40 a.m., the whole force was concentrated on the 
top of the plateau, the ground of which is formed of solid rock and is destitute 
of vegetation. 

The sailors with three maxims were on the right, the R.M.L.I. in the 
centre, and the Hampshire detachment \\dth one maxim gim was on the left, 
keeping touch with the edge of the cliffs and directing the advance. A 
few of the enemy's scouts were seen retiring towards Illig, but it was not 
known whether the position was held or whether any resistance would be 
offered to the advance. Our progress was somewhat delayed by the maxims, 
which had to be carried by their crews, but after an hour's marching wo 
reached a ridge from which the enemy's position could be plainly seen, 
about 800 yards off. Two small forts or blockhouses and several stone 

(8927) T 2 
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walls could be made out, and it now became evident that we were to be 
opposed. A conch shell was sounded from behind the fort walls, and banners 
were waved above the parapets, but the defenders kept well under cover 
and not a shot was fired as we moved over the ridge into a long and shallow 
hollow. The Admiral decided to turn the position, and, wiiiie the blue- 
jackets swung round to the right, the Marines and Hampshires approached 
to within 80 yards of the position absolutely under cover, though their 
scouts were fired upon as they reached the crest line. A number of the 
enemy were in a small loopholed enclosure, in the centre of which stood a 
small tower with three tiers of loopholes, and the rest of the Illig garrison 
fired upon the advancing troops from the safe cover of a double row of stone 
walls. About 100 yards further on another blockhouse protected the 
south-west comer of the enemy's works. The first of these two blockhouses 
was evidently the key of the position, and from this little fort the dervishes 
kept up a heavy fire on the naval and military contingent. They had an 
ancient carronade with which they fired canister with considerable noise 
but without any serious effect. This position was soon carried, as the 
troops charged over the outer wall and put the defenders to flight. The sailors 
lost three of their nimiber during the advance across the open, the rest of 
the attacking force being better protected by the folds in the ground, did 
not lose a man. There were still a few determined men in the little tower, 
who had barricaded themselves in and were firing at random through the 
loopholes at the soldiers and sailors below, who could not at first find an 
entrance into the building. Lance-Sergeant Oawn, of the 1st Battalion 
Hampshire Begiment, seized a hand axe, staved in the small door, crept 
through the narrow opening, swarmed up the inside of the building and 
disarmed three desperate Dervishes, one of whom had just fatally woimded 
a sailor below. The Hampshire detaclmient was left to hold this part of 
the position, while the sailors pursued the Somalis who had evacuated the 
second blockhouse and were bolting over the edge of the cliffs down to the 
village. Many of the enemy crept into caves and huts, and as Captain Hood 
with his seaman battalion followed them up, they were received with a warm 
fire, and several instances of gallant conduct were recorded, for those 
among the Dervishes who had failed to escape were determined to sell 
their lives dearly. Mr. Onslow, a IVIidshipman of the * Hyacinth,' after 
two Marines had been shot down at the entrance to a cave, ran along a 
narrow ledge imder fire and cut down the two occupants. About 60 of the 
enemy's dead were coimted about the defences, and in the village, and a 
considerable number of prisoners and rifles were captured, as well as several 
stacks of skins which the Mullah was in the habit of sending down to Illig 
from ' up country,' to serve as current coin for the purchase of food and 
munitions of war regularly brought to him by friendly dhows. 

The works proved to be of considerable strength, and consisted of 
two rows of stone walls from 7 to 10 feet high and varying from 4 to 6 feet in 
thickness. They were very cleverly designed to cover the blockhouses from 
the fire of ships at the anchorage off the village, as well as to oppose a landing 
on the beach. Two batteries had been erected on the face of the cliffs 
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above the village, and in these two old guns were found loaded up to the 
muzzle. There were also several rifle pits and shelter trenches on the steep 
slope ; and there is no doubt that had the force landed on the beach at Illig 
it would have met with a very warm reception, and it would have been 
no easy job to scale the heights and take the position by a frontal attack. 
The barricade on the beach was of considerable strength, about 200 yardis 
long, and loopholed and provided with a small passage in the centre. The 
Admiral's decision to land at the mouth of Gallule River was sound, and 
accoimted for the small numbers of casualties among our force, viz., 3 seamen 
killed, 2 Marines and 10 seamen wounded. Somewhat luckily for us the 
defences were not completed, for a long line of wall had been traced out 
which would have completely surrounded the works and made the task 
of turning the position a difficult one to accomplish without guns. 

We heard from the prisoners that a party of 60 riflemen had gone out 
on a raiding expedition the day before, and though messengers had been 
despatched on the arrival of the cruisers over night to recall these warriors, 
they had evidently deemed it prudent not to return. We were considerably 
handicapped in not having any mounted troops to follow up the enemy 
in his flight, but the difficulty of landing animals through the surf at Illig 
was known to be so great that none were sent with the force. 

Now-a-days, combined action by the army and navy is of somewhat 
rare occurrence, and it is probably some time since the men of a British 
infantry battahon have been shipmates, have landed and have fought side 
by side with sailors. It is pleasant to be able to record that the best feelings 
of comradeship existed between the representatives of both services during the 
fortnight they worked together. 

After the capture of the village, the Naval Brigade . 
returned to the ships during the afternoon, the surf 1 
being sufficient to make the men get wet up to the I 
neck. The embarkation, however, was completed by \ 
5 p.m. The Admiral decided to leave ashore 50 men under I 
Lieutenant P. H. CoUey, R.M.L.I. ; four maxims with their I 
crews, under Lieutenant F. O'B. Wilson, R.N., of the I Jl 
** Hyacinth," and the Hampshires to garrison Illig, the whole \}Jr 
under the command of Major S. C. F. Jackson, who erected a \ 
small stone zariba for his force, food and water being landed \ 
from the ships. During the night searchlights were trained ' 
on the shore from the ships. While the embarkation was 
proceeding small parties of Dervr8hes"w^^seen'on"tlie ciifis, 
and were dispersea by shell lire fro m the ships. , 

On tke toiiowmg aay a large working party was landed to j 
demolisk the 'SSe my^s'^'Tortification s. TEe" "^HyaSnffi's* j ^ 
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\ boats, manned and armed, searched tlie clifis during the fore- 

• I noon, while a force of Hampshires and marines and a maxim 

T^3^worked in conjunction along the cliffs. Boats, manned and 

1^ AWmed, were also sent from the " Fox," under Lieutenant 

p. H. Radclifie, to clear the caves on Middle Beach, and to 

tlestroy the defensive works found there; 

In the afternoon the " Fox " was sent with an Intelligence 
officer on board to Obbia, taking a letter from the Admiral to 
Sultan Ali Tusuf , asking him to persuade the Isa Mahmoud 
tribe, to whom Dlig formerly belonged, and who are friendly 
to the Italian Government, to reoccupy the place. The Sultan 
sent a letter to the tribe accordingly, a copy of which he trans- 
mitted to the Admiral. 

during the mo rning the " Mohawk " proceeded 10 nailes to 

and buried the men who unhappily lost their l ives during 
Ithe assault. 

On the 23rd April the Italian sloop " Voltumo " sent a 

party of bluejackets under a lieutenant to help in the work of 

^ d emolition.^ This party worked very well with our men, 

and the loyal co-operation of "Commander Lorrecchio, the 

officers and men of the " Voltumo " was'much appreciated. 

On the 24th the '' Fox " returned fi^om Obbfa, and the 
*' Volturno " sailed for Bosaso, taking 17 refugees. 
^\ By the 25th the enemy's defences were demolished, and 
y^^ 4^1^-f^Sit:l.Y5S found were collected. ' ' ^ 

i The swell which presages the south-west ^011, ^9911 l;i ,aYing^ 
increased daily, the Admiral considered it prudent to with- 
draw the garrison, as it would have been iVipoflfi^^^^liorf^Il^^''^ 
to feed and water the force ashore from the ships, an^ 
embarkation was becoming very difficult and dangerous. 
Provisions for the refugees who wished to remain at Ulig 
having been landed, the embarkation of the force ashore was 
begun at 10 a.m., the working party being first dealt with, 
then the garrison, and, lastly, the rear-guard with the ensign. 
Before this operation was completed four lines of breakers 
had risen, of which the second one from the shore was some- 
times over a man's head. To add to the difficulties the current 
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was running so strongly to the northward that a considerable 
strain had to be kept on the stem lines from the beach to 
keep the boats head to sea. The boats, however, got away 
regularly and well, armed cutters wit h maxim guns and 
^^gi rifle ih o tax overing them tojgiit_5i^^ attiempja^ 

at sniping. W hen everything was finished, the last boat 
^ leave the shore, a pinnace, filled with men, was swamped, 
owing to the stemfast being eased prematurely. The 
" Hyacinth's " steam cutter, backing in to help, got a rope 
foul of her screw and went on the rocks, where she was beaten 
to pieces by the surf. Captain Hood therefore gave orders to 
reoccupy the heights temporarily, and for three hours the 
officers and men struggled with the surf in their efforts to refloat 
the pinnace. It was eventually decided to leave the two 
boats for the night, and all the party were re-embarked before 
dark. 

At 6 A.M. the next morning the surf having abated, the 
Admiral sent a party, covered by two cutters with maxims, 
to recover the pinnace, which was done by a party under 
Commander S. R. Drury-Lowe, of the "Hyacinth." The 
steam-boat, however, was a complete wreck, except the 
boiler, which, being under water and in the surf, had to be 
abandoned, for the rollers set in again at 8 a.m. 

At 9.30 a.m. the " Hyacinth," accompanied by the "Fox," 
sailed for Berbera. 

The enemy's killed and wounded, counting only bodies 
actually found, was 58 killed, 12 wounded. Of the latter 
six being villagers, were left at Ulig with food, after receiving 
medical treatment. The other six — four of them Dervishes 
— were placed under the doctor's care on board the 
" Hyacinth," and removed to the Military Hospital at Berbera 
Of the refugees, in accordance with their own requests, 
14 were sent to Berbera in the "Mohawk," 17 to Bosaso in the 
Italian sloop " Voltumo," 50 went inland to join their relatives, 
being provided with three days' rations, and 50 refused to 
leave Tlbg. The latter were left there with a week's rations, 
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and the huts which had sheltered our garrison were left 
standing for them. A young woman, two little boys, and 
a little girl, were received for passage in the " Hyacinth " 
and transferred to the charge of the authorities at 
Berbera. 

The arms and material captured included : — 

26 Frenc h Gras rifles, bearing date 1874. 
^ muzde-loading Arab rifles. 

1 Martini-Metford, with "B.C.A." marked on it — 

evidently one of those captured by the Mullah at 
Gumburu or Erigo. 

^/2 muzzle-loading carronades ; 

2 banners ; 

^.,^-H.l surf boats (subsequently destroyed), and about 3,000 
skins belonging to the Mullah. 

The FOLLowiKa Notbs on iLua were compiled in the Intbujoence 
Depabtment, SomaTiTland Field Force, and Issued to at.t. cJon- 

CEBNED : — 

Berbera, Uth April, 1904. 
A. — Prefatory. 

1. The following notes have been compiled from information furnished 
by Commander Jones, R.N., and Captain Blair, Intelligence Officer, in 
November, 1902 ; by Captain Bethell, R.N., in December, 1903 ; by 
Lieutenant Evans, Intelligence Officer, in February, 1904 ; by Commodore 
Bixio, Italian Senior Naval Officer, and from other sources. 

B. — General Description of the Coast near lUig. 

2. The village of Illig — 

{a) Position. — ^lUig lies in north, latitude 7° 49' 44^^, and east, longitude 
49° 50'. (From observations taken on shore by Lieutenant 
Bevan, R.N.) 

(t>) Description. — ^The village itself is of the usual type of Somali fishing 
village, and normally consists of some 40 huts, but the Dervish 
garrison has probably caused an increase among these. It is 
situated at the base of limestone cHffs, some 150 feet high, and 
is separated from the sea by a narrow strip of beach 50 yards wide 
and 300 yards long. 
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At a distance of two miles the village can hardly be made out 
without the aid of glasses, owing to the prevailing tawny hue of 
both foreground and background. 

(c) Country behind Illig. — ^From the summit of the cliffs an immense 
undulating plain stretches westward to the horizon, the ground 
being mostly solid rock covered with loose stones. 

{d) Water supply. — The water supply of Illig apparently consists solely 
of a single small wcU at the foot of the cliffs, and some 200 yards 
east of the village. The water in the well is only 8 inches deep and 
is quite insufficient to supply even a small force. 

(e) Defences. — Captain Bethell, R.N., who inspected Illig from the sea 
on the 10th December, 1903, states : — 

A large stone zariba on top of the cliffs at Illig is plainly 
visible from the sea. The sea frontage appears to be over 200 yards 
in length ; the walls, which are about 6 feet in height, forming the 
sky line as seen from a ship. The cliffs here are about 150 feet high,* 
80 that even from the masthead it is not possible to see into the 
zariba or beyond the front wall ; but, viewed from some distance 
at sea through a glass, its shape appears to be square, and its front 
wall about 100 yards from the edge of the cliff. A steep path 
down the face of the cliff leads to the beach where the village is 
situated." 

Lieutenant Evans, R.E., Intelligence Officer, who inspected 
Illig from the " Pomone," on 15th February, 1904, gives the same 
description of this wall, in which, however, he remarked two 
openings. He added that it is impossible to tell from the sea 
whether this is a single wall giving frontal defence only, or a 
completely surrounded stone zariba. 

It is obvious that Captain Bethell' s description must be similarly 
limited. 

Both officers received somewhat vague information to the effect 
that there was another stone building further inland and invisible 
from the sea. This is corroborated by the reports of deserters and 
spies forwarded from other directions, who state that there are two 
stone " houses." The use of the word " house " would imply 
that the wall seen from the sea is, as Captain Bethell thinks, 
merely the front of a completely enclosed building. 

Captain Bixio forwards a sketch which, in addition to depicting 
the above wall, also shows a waU with two openings in it, which 
directly covers the village on the beach. 

Lieutenant Evans iJludes to a barricade in front of the village, 
and draws a thing which may represent a wall such as Captain Bixio 
describes and which may not. 

(/) Resources. — Commander Jones, in November, 1902, found some 
13 or 14 surf boats in Dlig or its vicinity. Lieutenant Evans, in 

* See Plate l6 as to height of cliffa and other details. 
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February, 1004, could only make out one drawn up on the beach 
behind the barricade. There may, however, have been more 
boats which he could not see, but he does not state whether it is 
possible to see behind the barricade which he mentions. 

{g) Camping ground. — ^There is no site for a good camping ground on the 
beach. 

3. Middle beach. — ^About half a mile to the west of lUig there is another 
strip of beach, longer than that at BUg. The cliffs present the same ap- 
pearance ; the beach is apparently imused and there is no water supply. 

4. QdUule River — 

(a) General descrix)tion. — ^The river runs in a ravine with banks 100 feet 
liigh of white honeycombed rock. The bed of the river is of sand 
or gravel. The mouth of the river is some 3J miles west of Illig. 
There is a bar at the mouth which prevents boats going up the 
river at all, even at high tide. Near the mouth there are some 
very deep pools. Beyond half a mile from the mouth the river 
has to be continually crossed, for it spreads itself into many small 
streams. At 1,000 yards from the mouth there is a natural fiat 
road of solid rock on the right (south) bank, 10 yards broad, 
leading from the river up to the plateau at a slope of 1 in 10. The 
upper portion of this road would have to be slightly improved. 

v'A) Water supply. — 800 yards from the mouth the water is good and 
drinkable. It is ample for any force and the quality is good, 

though the taste is slightly brackish. 

(c) Camping ground. — ^There is a very good camping ground above the 
river ; it is 200 yards square, fairly level and smooth, and could be 
increased to any size. There is a good soft place for a camel 
zariba near the camp. The camp could be easily defended. It 
is not overlooked, and there are ample stones to make walls in a 
short time. 

Note. — The report (Blair) omits to state whether the camping 
ground is on the right or left bank, but from internal evidence 
it appears probable that it is situated on the right, or south, bank. 

{d) Fuel and grazing. — ^There is not a good supply of fuel at hand, and 
it would have to bo brought in from about 5 miles off. 

(c) The surrounding country. — ^An immense and undulating plateau 
extends west and south-west to the Guremaile Desert. This 
plateau is stony for the most pai't. To the north the country 
becomes much broken and intersected by many deep ravines. 

5. The Nogal River — 

(a) General description. — ^The mouth of the Nogal River is about 10 miles 

from Illig, measured along the coast, and 9 miles in a straight line. 

In November the river just flows into the sea at low tide. Near 
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the mouth there are many quicksands, and scrub and thick bush 
grow in the bed of the river. 

The banks are precipitous, and there are a few deep pools in the 
river which spreais itself well over the bed. 

There is a small village called Ehil on the right (south) bank, and 
another called Karim on the left bank. 

(b) Landing places. — ^The shore is steep, and although landing is possible 

there is no point at which it would be easy. 

(c) Water supply. — ^The water is impregnated with salt, strongly aperient, 

and, in the opinion of the Medical Officer of the " Pomone," of a 
quality undesir9,ble for drinking use. 

Near the northern village there is a stream called Harariey, 
which contains fresh water ; quahty not reported on. 

{d) Fuel and grazing. — ^Fuel is ample, and the grazing was found to be 
good in November, 1902 (a wet year). 

(e) Camping ground. — Owing to the broken nature of the country it 
would be difficult to select a good camping ground. 

6. Erindera — 

(a) (general description. — Erindera is some 4 miles north of the Nogal 
Biver. There is a small breakwater and a narrow strip of sandy 
beach, and beyond that an overhanging precipice. Dhows bound 
for niig are unloaded here duimg the north-east monsoon, the 
stuff being carried to lUig in surf boats. 

There are some half dozen small huts on the beach. 

(6) Resources. — ^lieutenant Evans, in February, 1904, saw six surf boats 
drawn up on the beach, and piles of food and cloth, which were 
being hastily carried up the cliff by women. 

C, — Notes cm Disembarkation {Commander Jones, B.N., November, 1902). 

7. Points where landings might be ejected. — ^There are three points in the 
neighbourhood of lUig where a landing might be effected — 

(a) At the village itself where there is a beach about 300 yards ic; length. 

(b) About half a mile to the west of Illig where tbere is a longer beach 

(described under the title of " middle beach " in paragraph 3 of 
these notes). 

(c) On the beach at the entrance of the Gallule River. 

On all of these beaches there is a surf constantly beating 
(November), and it would be impossible to land in ordinary boats. 

8. Native boats availaMe. — ^There were some 13 or 14 native boats available 
in November, 1902 {see paragraph 2 (/) ). These boats are about 25 feet in 
length, float very high in the water, have sharp overhanging bow and stern, 
and are built in a sharp V-shaped section, the planks being fastened to the 
timber and to each other by cord in place of nails. 

The boats are worked by seven men with paddles. The men jump out 
and haul the boat up as she takes the ground. 
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The boats are very orauk and would be easily upset, and not more than 
8 or 10 soldiers could be landed at a time, according to the state of the surf. 

It is not possible to beach dhows anywhere at Blig, and they must also 
anchor outside the breakers. 

9. AncJiorage and weather at lUig. — ^There is excellent shelter from the 
south-west monsoon, but the bay is quite open to the north-east. 

Large transports could anchor at little more than a mile from landing 
places ; the bay shoals very regularly, andl have had it carefully somided. 
There would be no danger in approaching the shore until a depth of 
7 fathoms is obtained, and then to anchor (for a steamer drawing 25 feet). 

All accounts agree that the wind is less during November and December 
than in January and February, after which it again improves until the burst 
of the south-west monsoon. Then, I am informed, a heavy swell sets in, 
during which the beach at Illig provides a better landing place than the 
other two beaches. 

It is probable also that, with a strong north-east wind, the lUig beach 
might be used when that at Gallule was impracticable. 

10. Proposed method of landing. — ^I would propose to prepare two rafts 
of casks and timber, each of 36 casks (54 gallons), lashed under a strong 
timber frame. Work planked over. Lay down anchors outside the surf 
and warp the rafts from the anchor to and fro to the shore through the suri 
Ordinary boats or a steam tug to convey troops and stores from the trans- 
ports to the rafts. 

The early morning and the forenoon are the best times for landing. In 
the afternoon the wind is stronger and the surf greater. 

D. — Discussion of 'possible Landing Places. 

11. Technical. — ^From Commander Jones' report (paragraphs 7 to 10), 
it would appear that in November disembarkation at any one of the three 
pionts mentioned by him would be difficult, and could only be accomplished 
by means of surf boats, and that during the south-west monsoon the beach 
at Illig itself might be capable of being used when that at the mouth of the 
Gallule River would be impracticable. 

It is believed that during the present intermediate season of the " kilal " 
landing at any one of the three points would be much simpler than when 
Commander Jones reported on the place. This is, however, a technical 
naval question into which I am not qualified to go. 

12. Military considerations. — ^Apart from the important point regarding 
the opposition which might be offered to a force disembarking at Illig itself, 
there appear to be two great objections to the landing being effected at that 
point: — 

(a) There is no suitable campmg ground, and the total standing room 
appears to be very limited. 

(6) More important still the water supply appears to be altogether 

insufficient. 
Similar reasons militate against the selection of the " middle beach." 
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On the other hand, the Gallule River, 3 J miles to the west of lUig, affords 
a good camping gromid, and an excellent water supply exists within half-a- 
mile of the proposed site. 

A landing there could not be so easily opposed, and an advance from 
that point along the top of the cliffs would turn the stone wall defences 
above the village if they prove to be merely single walls providing frontal 
defence only. If the walls turn out to be the front faces of stone zaribas, 
the attacking force would be at any rate in a far better position to assault 
them than if it disembarked at Blig and climbed the cliffs under jQre. 

It would be necessary to carry water from the Gallule River, as there is 
none to be found en route. 

The nature of the country between the Gallule River and the cliffs 
overlooking lUig is unknown, but nullahs must be expected, and the actual 
distance to be marched may be very considerably more than the 3 J miles 
of coast-line distance. 

The reported want of fuel in the immediate neighbourhood of the proposed 
landing place is a drawback which will require special arrangements to be 
made. 

Attention should be drawn to the remark (paragraph 4 (a) ) that the 
upper portion of the road leading up to the plateau requires to be slightly 
improved. This may, however, only refer to camel transport. 

E. — Ethnographical Note^, 

13. Prior to the Mullah's raid, Illig and the surrounding country was 
chiefly inhabited by the Musa Isa section of the Isa Mahmud (nicknamed 
the Isi Rioli on account of their large holdings in sheep and goats). The Isa 
Mahmud is numerically the strongest of the three main divisions of the 
Mijjarten, the Osman (or Isman) Mahmild and the Omar Mahmud coming 
next iQ order. Practically, however, the Osman Mahmud are by far the 
strongest division, not only on account of being the family tribe of the 
paramount Chief Osman Mahmud, but by reason of the numbers of rifles 
which they possess, and on account of the fact that the important trading 
ports of Bosaso, Handa, Ras Hafun and others, belong to them. 

The principal " jilibs " of the Musa Isa living normally at or near Illig 
are the — 

Mahmud, Ba Warsangli, living at Illig. 
Mahmud, Ba Warsangli, living at Illig. 
Ba Aurtableh, Ba Idayun, living at Gallule and Ulig. 
Ba Marehan, Ba Idayun, living at Gallule and lUig. 
Shirouan, Ba Idayun, Uving at Gallule to Nogal. 
Samattar, Ba Idayun, living at Gallule to Nogal. 
Jarafle, Ba Idayun, Uving at Gallule to Nogal. 
Musa Adhi, Ba Idayun, living at Gallule. 

Hosein (or Ba Dolbahanta), Ba Idayun, living at Garad to Ulig. 
Samarkab, Ba Idayun, Garad to Illig. 
In acidition^ a few Omar Mahpiud, chiefly traders, used to live at Ulig. 
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Tho Isa Muhaniud normally acknowledge a more or less nomina 
allegiance to the paramount Sultan Osman Mahmud. 

F. — HecerU Events ai lUig, 

14. About tho middle of last August the Mullah, who had been sitting 
down in the south-eastern Nogal, moved with a force amounting^ according 
to report, to 3,000 mounted men, on Illig, and absolutely cleaned out the 
place. Over 600 Mijjarten are said to have been killed, 150 rifles captured 
(an exaggeration), and the whole of the very numerous flocks and herds taken 
away. The loot was driven away to the Nogal, and as is \isual, the un- 
fortunate Musa Isa had to follow, and became nominally Dervishes. After 
the fight at Jidbali, and the retreat to Jid All in the north, most of these 
people are believed to have broken away and to be in the coast country to 
the north of Ulig. 

16. After the raid the Mullah returned to the Nogal, leaving at Ulig a 
garrison which has been maintained imtil now. (For estimate of strength, 
see paragraph 22.) Before his departure he gave orders for the construction 
of the two stone houses, forts or enclosures^ which have been already reported 
on. When the Mullah retreated north, as the result of our operations in 
the Nogal, the garrison found itself cut off, and, as a consequence of the 
waterless state of the Northern Haud and the presence of the 1st Brigade 
at Halin guarding the Nogal water supply, it has hitherto been unable to 
rejoin the Mullah. 

16. Chiefly in consequence of this raid, and partially because of the 
ooting of some of his caravans, Osman Mahmud, the paramount chief 

who had always hitherto been on the most friendly terms with the Mullah., 
changed his attitude, and has since then, nominally at least, professed 
bitter enmity to him. 

17. On the 14th October, 1903, the Italian warship " I/ombardia " 
visited Ulig and sent two boats to the shore ; when nearing the beach the 
interpreter swam on shoie. Abnost directly afterwards fii*e was opened 
on the boats from the rocks close to the village, and the ship recalled the 
boats. The ship at once opened fire on the village and on the stone wall 
crowning the cliff, and continued the bombardment until sunset The 
interpreter, who had just landed when fii'c was opened, swam out to and 
regained the ship. The " Lombardia " continued the bombardment on the 
following day, but was unable to ascertain what results had been achieve<l. 

On the return journey from Obbia the "Lombardia" slowed aown 
opposite Illig and was able to observe that the garrison, or at any rate the 
party told off to resist disembarkation, had been largely increased since her 
pre\aous visit. 

18. At the end of October the Captain of the Italian warship " Coatit 
reported that he had arranged with Osman Mahmud for a combined attack 
on Illig, to take place during the first 10 days of November, the Mijjarten 
^o advance by land and the ships to bombard the place. 
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Owing to our own movements at this juncture, we asked that this attack 
should be deferred for a few days, and eventually nothing came of it. 

19. A few days ago the Italian authorities reported that Osman Mahmud 
had lately sent a small force down to attack Illig and gain possession of it, 
and that the expedition had been apparently imsuccessful. 

20. Our latest news from Halin, dated the 9th or 10th April, and requiring 
confirmation, is that refugees report that the Dervish Karias are trekking 
across the Northern Hand towards Kallis, and that the Mullah and 
Haroun had left the Darror Valley and had gone towards Illig. Even if this 
be true (and it is most probable) it must not be taken that the Mullah 
will, of necessity, actually sit down at Ulig. He may content himself with 
some position such as Unkud, said to be 20 miles up the Nogal River, 
where there is a water supply ; or, if sufficient rain has fallen, he may 
merely sit down at the most convenient bali (rain pool) out of immediate 
striking distance of lUig. 

It may, however, be taken as probable, almost as certain, that, after 
his movement across the Northern Haud, he must sit down somewhere in 
the vicinity of the Lower Nogal before moving on to his ultimate 
objective, which is believed to be the Hawiya country and the middle and 
lower Webi Shebeli. He is undoubtedly in a very bad way, he has had 
considerable (though possibly much exaggerated) defections from his 
standard, his ponies and burden camels have suffered severely, and he 
realises that he will have to brush through whatever opposition Ali Yusuf 
is capable of offering. Personally, I do not believe that this opposition 
would amount to very much, but the Mullah is reported to fear it, and he 
is bound to take it into serious consideration. 

G. — MvUaKs Property at Illig. 

21. Various accounts have been received from different sources, all 
disagreeing as to details, but all agreeing that some time ago the Mullah 
sent the bulk of his skins to Illig, and that they are still there. There may be 
something in this, and it must not be forgotten that skins represent the 
Mullah's chief source of revenue, and are converted into arms, ammimition, 
food and clothing. Inasmuch as they are very bulky, it would be impossible 
to rapidly remove these skins, and they should become a certain spoil, 
unless they have already been taken away by dhow. They would probably 
be hidden in nullahs or in caves and clefts in the cliffs. 

H. — Estimate of the Dervish Force at Illig. 

22. Tlie garrison. — When the Mullah returned to the Nogal after the raid 
on Blig, he left there, as a permanent garrison, 100 mounted riflemen. He 
subsequently reinforced this garrison by a fiurther 100 men. The garrison 
was again increased in October last, owing to "the proceedings of the " Lom- 
bardia," and in November it was reported to consist of 400 men with about 
150 rifles. 

Recent events have here, as elsewhere, had the effect of causing a wastage 
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among the Dervishes, and last month the garrison was reported to have 
dwindled by desertion to some 200 men with mider 100 rifles. 

Some fishermen put off to Commodore Bixio the other day off Ulig, and 
stated that the Dervish garrison was now very small. 

23. The Mullah* 8 main force. — Our latest (unconfirmed) news is to 
the effect that the Mullah moved from the Darror on the 3rd April, 
making for Illig. If that is so, and if he has not sat down on the way, he 
should now be at Ulig or in its vicinity. I therefore give the following 
notes on the strength of his following : — 

After the fight at Jidbali it was estimated that the Mullah still had 
1,400 rifles and some 5,000 good fighting men. Many of these men, with a 
proportion of rifles, drew away or were left with the Karias in the Southern 
Haud, and it is believed that, when turned out of the Jid Ali district last 
month by General Fasken, he did not muster more than 3,000 or 3,500 
fighting men and 1,000 rifles. 

Since then all reports agree as to a large number of desertions having 
taken place, and the latest Bosaso news puts his fighting strength at not more 
than 800 men, 200 to 600 rifles, and 200 ponies. This is an underestimate^ 
I think, and I should be inclined to reckon on a possible 2,000 men with 
800 rifles. But it is really all guess work, as we have had little or no reliable 
news of him since the Mullah entered Mijjarten territory. 

Postscript 

24. Recent events at lUig, — ^News received at Bosaso from two nephews 
of Sultan Nut, who deserted from the Haroun at Madda, near the Darror 
on 1st April, was to the effect that the Musa Isa Mahmud Mijjarten 
had had a big fight with the Dervish garrison at Ulig, and that many had 
been killed on either side ; actual results not known. 

Ali Yusuf is reported to have built a fort at Cape Garad and another a 
Galkayu, and is prepared to fight the Mullah should he go south. There has 
been a good deal of rain lately at IlUg. 

25. MvUaVs movements (extra special edition). — ^The same informants 
state (and are corroborated by two other deserters) that the Haroim was 
preparing to leave Madda on the 1st, but was only going to Ishbo Shuban, 
16 miles E.S.E., and that the Mullah did not mean to go to Dlig, not only on 
account of the waterless journey, but because he had been frightened by 
the news of the fighting there. 

As these men left the Haroun on 1st April, their news as to actual events 
does not contradict that given in paragraphs 20 and 23, as to his having left 
the Darror Valley on the 3rd April, 
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CHAPTER VII r. 

STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 

Strategy. 

Each of the " small " wars in which British troops find 
themselves so often engaged against semi-civilised or savage 
Eoes has its own cnaracteristics, a nd the operations in 
^om aliiand formed no departu re from th e general rule. 
The special feature which characterised the four expedi- 
^Sras acraiTiat the ^Mullah was tha t they involved tne 
double task of suppressing a collection of lawless and hostile 
'tnbes living within and ouiside tbe limits oT^ntish territory, 
liiid ot overihrowm^ & fl&iig6i^6im Uli^Ii f0(j. Who, ffOlli SHT!! 
determinate posit ion and wit h a stiU more in determinate force, 
threatened tiie peace and integrity of the BKHsh an J foreign ' 
protectorates in {S nyaiilflTiVI. 

Owing to this peculiar nature and position of the enemy 
and to the geopplucal po8itioS~5rBn€ig,:gi^manHr. 
surroundeH as Tt ison its land fiontier by foreign protectorates, 



t he campa ign resolved its elf ^nto one of e xpedie noy. coim-^ 

plicated by political considerations which placed no small 

diffi cultie s in the way of the commanders by "neuffalising 

th eir pl ans and preventing the campaign from being brought 

to a speedy an d satisfactory coi&clusloiir 

Having briefly dealt witk tlie cause of the war as affecting 

i ts genera l conditions, and, as the principal political, strategical 

and tacti cal conside ratio ns which influenced the miUtary 

ptobl em in the s everal expeditions have beenJMily presented 

in the pre <^edimu /hapters, it is only necessary here to re- 
(8927» ^i 
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capitulate and give prominence to some of the more important 



jipints from which lessons may be learnt in a struggle con- 
ducte d against such an enemy as tE e'TKu IKK^^ and in a conn^ay ^ 
^h posse sse d such exc eptional^features as Somaliland, 

In cons idering the strategy to be adopted in Soiualilflnd 
warfare a distinction_should b e drawn between expedi t ions of 
the nature of t hose despatched a gainst the Mu llah, and petty 
punitive or coercive measures undertaken against ginglft tr ibes^ 
such as the expedition in 1893 against the Aidagalla, andin 
1895 against the Rer Hared (Habr Awal Jibril Abukir). 

The operations against the Mullah, though commenced 
on a comparatively small scale against^ \mat was apparently 
regarded at the outset as an insign&cant foe, wer e, in the ir 
later^tages, " caffied but agjainst a strong force ofwell armed 



fanatics, combined a nd co ntrolled by a sii^le individua l 
whose prestige, followin g and resources liad increased with 
his success to such an extent that in the final phase of the 
operations we were obliged"^" ptftpQ ^ "^^^ ^^^^ ^ force of 
some 6,00 regulars and 1,000 to 1,500 irregulars. Here the 
object was the desFruction oJf ine enemy's fighting forces 
■; and the strategy was aimed at bringing it to battle. Owing, 
however, to the disinclination of Somalis to come to close 
quarters — unless they can attack by surprise — and to their 
; great mobility (70 miles being covered in a day by mounted 
■ and 40 to 50 occasionally by dismounted parties), it was 
found to be difficult even with mounted troops, to inflict 
heavy losses on them in men. Small formed bodies were 
sometimes surprised by our patrols and advanced parties, 
but such surprises were exceptional owing to the enemy's 
system of spies and scouts, the latter being often 50 to 70 
miles ahead of the main body. 

I For petty punitive and coercive operations against single 
tribes, or against a number of disconnected sub- tribes, com- 
paratively small forces were found to suffice, and the strategy 

^ ■ - ■ • ■ ^ 

adopted had for its object the capture of the enemy's mat eria] 

resources — ^liis flocks and herds, on which Somalia are almost 
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ejntiiely dependen t for their food, meat and milk as well as 
the occiip atii(Hi of their permane nt wells, on wJncn durm^^ tllB 
season the existence of tkeir fiamels. c flttlp. a/nrl aliAPp^^ 
fts well as of their ponies depends. The usual mode of action in 



such cases was to send ahead the mounted troops, who mighl 
be required, to march so me 90 to 120 mUes in 48 hours, in order 
I^CT'effecttne^ capture, 'ine transport in the meantime was" 



left with the dismounted portion of the force, which, protected 
with a strong zariba, occupied some important source of water 
supply. A s there is little union between the various sub- 
tribes and c lans the measu res ind icated above were generally 
followed by the submission of the sub-iribe concerned, and, 
ir^continued trom' one suB-Sibe to another resuTtedrin Ihe 
subjugation of a w ide area. 

In additi on to the exceptional characteristics of the \ 
enemy, the C|uestrdnl 5f' water sut)plytytis a dom ina t in g I 
fact^ y t}irmi{ | [hniit the tour expedition87'^ Tt" cdhfineff, in rGi'^ 
the dry season, the movements of our troops to certain 
definite and known lines of wells, unless sufficient trans- 
port could be collected to carry water. Even then permanent 
water could not be left for more than a few days at 
a time. At the same time the water question limited the 
Mullah's movements, though not tosucK^a degree as those 
of our troops, for an irregidar body of men like his, possessing 
an mtiinate k nowledge of the country and its water resources, 
could be scattered over a large area and told to concentrate 
a ^some giv en point, while many considerations of supply and " 
transport r ender siich a proceedmg impossible with regUlat 
troops or with troops undelr^ftij?, definite ui g aj y izatio n. Again, ' 
in most parts of Somaliland "living on the country" was 
impossible with any considerable body of troops. This diffi- 
culty m ore or less tied a commander to his lines of communica- 
tion^jfhilst, tEe MuUahTjss^EofiP followers subsisted chieHv 
on camels' milk or can iels, w as practically free to move as 



he pleased. It must be rea lised therefore that inany.^of.thVl 

ordinatiy rules of strategy do not apply to the^ expeditioog. 

' (8y27) — - - - - ^ .^ 



t 



On the other hand, the general prindp lea of taotioa aa Used 
in savagg .g arfare ap ply t o theae aa to other expedition s 
against an uiidisciplined enemy. 



After water supply, anrt clcmflly linked wit h it, another 
factor in the oper ations was that of tranoport. In a country 
which IS not practicable for wheeled transport the pack animal 
waa the only poasible means oi transport wita 's Bfllfl ffltgff, ' 



ior no camera were availabie. 



The success or failure of an f^idition depended, therefore, 
lately on a thoroughly well organued eystem of tzanspcfft, 
the sdeotioii of a soitable pack animal, and on his treatotent 
when obtained and the amount of water and food which he 
requirw to keep him in worldng ocoiditiini. To ec[tiip a force 
with hastily improTised transport was inenning grave lisks, 
besides bcjng an economically wasteful proceeding. 

Many other points call for attention, sa<di as the organiza- 
tion of an efficient system of intelligence and of efficient means 
of communication, the neceaeity of careful and tactful dealings 
with the surrounding tribes and the importance of a well 
organized base and lines of communication, and the fact that 
mounted troops, or, at any rate, troops which can be rapidly 
transported from place to place, are above all others necessary 
in a country like Somaliland. 

It is instructive to see to what extent the above con- 
siderations affected the conduct of the several campaigns. 

With regard to the first and second expeditions, it is 
pleasing to record the courage, endurance and untiring energy 
which prompted a handful of officers in command of small 
body of hastily raised local levies to penetrate into a practically 
unknown country and seek out an unknown but determined 
enemy. But it is difficult to beheve that the nature and 
conditions of the undertaking were adequately realised 
t^/y and appreciated at the time. The the&tre of operations 
^v3K and the resources of the district for military operations were 
practically a sealed book, the preparations for the campaign 
were incomplete, the organization of the force was im> 
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perfect, the line of communication was dangerously weak, 
while the administrative services were more apparent than 
real. It is not unfair to say that the success of the operation 
so far as it went, was due-more to good fortune than to suitable 
and scientific preparation, and Colonel Swayne may be con- 
gratulated on having managed to extricate himself so success- 
fully as he did from a difficult and hazardous undertaking. 

The reasons for such ill-prepared enterprises are not far to 
seek. Small wars of the kind in question generally break out 
imexpectedly and in unexpected places, and the local system 
of military or police organization is often unsuitable or in- 
adequate to meet satisfactorily such a contingency. It is, 
however, due to the commander of the force to note that, owing 
to the political exigencies of the situation, his instructions 
prohibited him from dealing effectively with any reasonable 
chance of success with an enemy who was free to operate 
from almost any quarter of the compass. 

The third and fourth campaigns against the Mullah afford Third btk 
an interesting study in strategy and of the great difficulties pxpeditio; 
which beset a general who has to conduct operations in a vast | 
country devoid of almost all the resources of civilisation, 
where every pound of food for the men or forage for the 
horses and pack animals has to be laboriously brought up 
from a sea base to the furthest limit of operations (a distance 
of some hundreds of miles) on pack transport, and where, as J 
happened more than once, as much as five or six days' water I 
for men and animals had to be carried, as well as the rations, / 
ammunition, ordnance and engineering stores, which ioijp. they 
indispensable impedimenta of an army in the field. 

These difficulties were increased by the heterogeneous com- 
position of the force, consisting as it did of British and 
Indian troops, of South Africans and Somalis, for each and 
all of which classes a separate scale of rations had to be 
carried. 

The strategy of the third campaign was mainlv based on Third 
two considerations :— expeditioi 
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To piev«Ilt the MiiUah'a retreat to tlia Webi Shebeli, where 

it vould have been difficult to'foUow him, and to drive 

him north into or towards British territory and to deal 

\^ witik him there. 

/f^. To hem in the Mullah's foroes by a sknultatieous advanco 

from the south-east and north by the British, and 

bom the Bouth-weat and west by the Abyssinians. 

In otdei to attain the first of these objects it was deemed 

neceaaaiy to land a force on the east coast of Italian Somaliland 

at a point sufficiently far south to threaten any attempt of 

th« Mullah's forces to letixe frodi the Undng diatciot to the 

Webi Shebeli. It waa also necessary to direct the Abyssinian 

^ movement in the first instance soTtth towards the Webi Shebeli, 

''^ Smd thence north towards the line of wells from Kudug to 

^ GaUdi, and Walwal and Wardair. 

The selection of a spot at which tarobps cotdd be landed oil 
the east coast of Italian Somaliland anfflci^Uy fat sointh to 
satisfy the first object was limited practically to Oblna, as 
it was considered politic and deniable to support the Sultan 
of Obbia (Yusuf All) who was professedly hostile to the Mullah, 
and who had a considerable following among the Mijjarten 
md Hawiya tribes which dwelt in a country which might be a 
possible line of retreat for the Mullah towards the Webi 
Shebeli. Moreover, it waa also reported that the Sultan of 
Obbia could supply the British force with the necessary 
transport and other articles of supply for its move to Mndug, 
in both of which services he eventually failed. 

The plan of campaign was to advance to and occupy 
Mudug, open communication across the Haud with Bohotle, 
close the lines of communication from Obbia to Hudug, and 
depend upon the Berbera-Bohotle line for further supplies 
il necessary. 

The country from Obbia to Mudug was absolutely unknown. 
The route from Obbia to Mudug had to be discovered, and the 
watering places on the proposed line of advance, when dis- 
covered, had to be developed and made possible for the 
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advance of the whole force to Mudug. Preliminary recon- 
naissa;nces in several directions were, therefore, necessary 
mainly to test the accuracy of native information as to the 
watering places on the several routes. There was also the 
question of the rainy season. The period during which 
operations against the Mullah could be effected was limited 
to five months — January to May, 1903. During these months 
the Mullah was confined to distinct watering places, which 
were known. After May the rainy season began and the 
Mullah was free to move over areas which, though impassable 
for want of water in the dry season, were rendered easy by 
the filling up of the balUs or waterholes. 

Much, therefore, had to be compressed into five months. 
It was imperative to close the base at Obbia before the burst 
of the south-west monsoon early in May ; since that place , 
even in the best months, was by no means an ideal landing 
place and would become in the south-west monsoon im- 
possible of approach. 

The landing at Obbia during the north-east monsoon was 
a laborious and tedious undertaking, and much time was 
consumed in that operation. Yusuf Ali signally failed in his 
obligations to provide transport, thereby necessitating the 
bringing round of camels from Berbera, hastily collected on 
the Berbera-Bohotle lines of communication and temporarily 
disabling the transport on that line. Although this difficulty 
did not greatly delay the advance at the time, it necessitated 
a modification in the original plan of moving to Mudug, for, 
in place of the 6,000 transport camels which it was anticipated 
would be available from all sources at Obbia, the total transport 
fell far short of actual requirements. 

The route to Mudug, when finally reconnoitred and fixed 
upon, was gradually occupied with posts, and supplies and 
stores were pushed on ahead. The water supply on this route, 
however, was very precarious, and only with most careful 
organization was made to equal the strain put upon it. 

Camel transport from India was offered for the Obbia 
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Dut wti* not accepted as it whb tlion believed that 
Indian camels could not move unless watered daily or at least 
every other day. Such a procedure on the Obbia-Mudug line 
waa impracticable, and left no alternative but the employ- 
ment of Somali camels, which could travel for many days 
without water. The transport service in Somaliland, as well 
as the water supply, was a governing factor in the operations. 
Had it been possible to obtain locally transport sufficient to 
replace casualtieB in a large force, one of the problems of 
campaigning in Somaliland would nave been solved. It was, 
however, the fact that though the country contained immense 
herds of camels, the proportion of burden animals to milch 
ftnd eating «aia«Ii was nxuJi. 

Th» oocnpation of the Hndng distrast oompdled tiw 
Mullah to faD back from OaUdi to Walval and Waxdaix, 
when lis was, as i^aida tha British fones, sepazated iron 
the latter frtHU the east by neariy one haadredmilM of waterieaii 
country, oovered by dense bush ; and by a mnular ttietah ef 
country from Beetle in the north. As r^ards the Abys- 
sinian forces, the enemy was less well placed, as his anxiety 
was to escape from the Abyssinian advance from the south- 
west. 

The occupation of the Mudug was not, however, sufficient 
to render the crossing of the Haud from Bohotle to Mudug 
a safe proceeding. There existed several large watering 
places between Damot and Walwal and Waidair, where the 
Mullah's forces could water and launch attacks ag^in.st convoys 
crossing the himdred miles of desert. It was, therefore, 
necessary to occupy Damot in the northern part of the Haud, 
Badwein in the southern part of the Haud, as well as Galadi 
and the intervening wells to the west of Mudug. 

Thus, by the middle of April, 1903, the Mullah found him- 
self hemmed into the Walwal-Wardair district, but it was 
difBcult to approach him from the east or north, while to the 
west and south-west he was open to attack from the Abys- 
siniauE, who, however, were further away than our forces. 
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Tlie two actions at Gumburu and Daratoleh, however, cleared 
the situation, and showed that the Mullah had reached the 
limit of his strategic retirement, and was compelled to stand 
at Walwal and Wardair and to fight in that neighbourhood. 

The unfortunate action at Gumburu prevented for the time 
a further advance from Galadi, and the immense strain thrown 
on the slender transport service, due to the long lines of com- 
munication, made it shortly afterwards apparent that the limit 
of the British advance from the east had been reached. It 
was necessary to set free as much transport as possible to 
close up the Obbia-Mudug lines of communication before the 
burst of the south-west monsoon. The Abyssinians were 
urged to press the Mullah from the south-west and west and 
were making their way towards him. If they could reach him 
before the break of the rains he must give them battle with 
his avenue of retreat closed in every direction. 

The Abyssinians, however, were unable to come up in time ; 
the rains broke and filled the waterholes, thus giving the Mullah 
his one loophole of escape to the north, which he promptly 
seized and extricated himself from a difficult position. 

Strategically, the operations of the third expedition were 
successful. The Mullah was driven north into British territory, 
where, in January, 1904, he was brought to battle and severely 
defeated. The maintenance of our hold of the line from the 
Mudug to Galadi, from Bohotle vid Damot to Badwein to 
the very last moment achieved the intended result, except 
that the Mullah was allowed to take refuge without inter- 
ference in the Nogal. This may have been unavoidable, but 
it is open to question whether the significance of the retreat 
of the enemy across the Berbera-Bohotle lines of communica- 
tion was adequately appreciated and taken advantage of by 
the commander at Bohotle. 

As regards the Abyssinians, they carried out their part 
of the operations in so far that they blocked the way to the 
Webi Shebeli. Their inability to co-operate at the final stage 
when the Mullah was immobile at Walwal and Wardair by 
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actually attaoking him is explained by the distance which 
divided them from those places. It is clear, however, that the 
pressure of their second advance compelled the MuUah to 
extricate himself by the daring expedient of breaking through 
our lines of communication ; whilst the advent of the rains 
permitted him to move independently of wells. 
rth / To come to the fourth expedition, by the end of July, 
edition. / jf^3^ ^j^^ situation was as follows :— The Mullah was believed 
I to be in the eastern Nogal, and it was reported that he and 
\ his followers were greatly dispirited by the losses sustained at 
vJJb Gumburu and Daratoleh, while his camels and flocks and 
herds were in a state of exhaustion, so much so that it was 
believed in England and urged upon the commander of the 
British forces that a sudden dash with mounted troops only 
would terminate the campaign. * , 

Even had the Mullah's plight been as bad as was reported, 
. . the commander was in no position to make a sudden dash in 
T^ 'any direction, having neither the troops nor the transport 
^1 nor the supplies necessary for the conduct of such an operation. 
Strategically the Mullah had all the advantages. Separated 
from our nearest outpost by about 150 miles of country he 
; could calmly await the advance of our troops and either fight 
or decline to fight as seemed best ; for there was no con- 
taining force to keep him where he was, while the whole of 
Somaliland to the south from the Nogal to the Equator was 
open to him. 

Our force, on the other hand, was in the worst strategic 
position possible. Our front was to a flank, with our base of 
supply at the extremity furthest from our line of advance. 
There was then no advanced base of operations from which 
even a small force could operate, while for convenience of 
supply all troops that could possibly be spared had been 
brought down the line towards the advanced base, leaving our 
outposts completely en Fair, and until the transport was 
increased and equipped there was no hope of an advanced 
base being established. The situation was not a hopeful one. 
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Meantime reinforcements, supplies, remounts, &c., Ac, | 
arrived in the country, and also a welcome addition in the 
form of the Indian Camel Transport, which eventually became 
the backbone of the transport service. The whole force was 
leorganised into brigades, staffed on the Indian system, and 
as soon as the supply and Transport Department declared 
Aemselves ready to begin Kirrit was selected as an advanced 
base and the work of stocking it began. This advanced base 
was subsequently moved to Eil Dab, which was found to be not 
only a better source of water supply but better situated 
in every way for a base of operations in the Nogal which 
it was evident must form the theatre of war if by any possi- 
bility the Mullah could be forced to give battle. 

The problem that daily confronted the General was, " How 
is the Mullah to be prevented from going south in which case 
it would be impossible for our troops to follow him ? " 

One obvious suggestion was the landing of a containing 
force at Obbia, but this did not suit the political situation, 
and the General was notified that whatever was to be done 
must be carried out by the troops on the spot ; and it was also 
added that such operations must be confined to British territory. 
It was pointed out that the Mullah's position even then 
was on the borders of British territory and so long as he 
remained there it was impossible to strike a blow at him under 
these conditions. . 

After considerable parley with the Italian Government \ 
it was conceded that such places as it was found necessary to 
occupy in the Eastern Nogal or to the south of the Protec- 
torate within the Italian sphere of influence might be occupied 
for the temporary purposes of the operations. With this \ 
concession the General had to be content. 

In August, 1903, negotiations were entered into with the 
Abyssinian Government for a force to co-operate with curs' 
by occupying the southern line of wells, which stretch, roughly 
speaking, along the seventh parallel of latitude from the j \4J 
Abyssinian border to the Mudugs at Walwal, Galadi, and 
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5u, tne possession of ono or more of which would be 
absolutely necessary to the MuUah should he elect to mave 
south. The denial of these wells to him, combined with the 
hostile attitude of the Sultan of Obbia, whom we had subsidiBed 



and supphed witTi a certain amTiunt of arm8~and ammunition, 
would no doubt have decided the Mullah not to attempt 
such a risky move and to trust rather to his present distant and 
inaccessible position to deter our forces, of the number of 
which he seemed ignorant, from moving against him, or should 
they have the temerity to do so they would assuredly lie 
Brushed, as they had been before. 

There was this advantage in the situation, that it would 
give the Ahyssiniana more time to get round, but there was 
also this disadvantage, that a good autumn fall of rain in the 
southern Hand before these wells were occupied in our interests j 
would almost certainly induce the Mullah to move to the 
south. It was evident therefore that some means must be 
devised to induce the Mullah to believe that the southern line 
of wells were being held against him. 

To this end every endeavour was made to give pubhoity 
to the fact of the Abyssinians being on the move (though as 
a matter of fact they did not move till considerably lat^), 
while, with the consent of the Home and Italian Goveraments, 
a naval demonstration was made at Obbia by all the available 
warships on the station, when a great show of landing men and 
stores (the latter being bags of rice and dates fop the Sultan 
of Obbia) was gone through, with a view to impressing the 
Mullah's spies with the idea that a force had actually landed. 

At the same time a further subsidy and supply of arms 
was promised to the Sultan on condition of his occupyiog 
the Galkayu wells. 

No doubt all these reports, probably in a much exaggerated 
form, eventually reached the Mullah, and in conjunction 
with what followed made him believe the southern line of wells 
to be efEectually barred to him. 

As time went on, the reports received from oui lepreeenta- 
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tive with the Abyssinians made it quite clear that there was 
no hope of their being able to reach even the western-most 
wells (at Walwal and Wardair) before the end of the year. 

The General therefore decided to occupy Galadi with our 
own troops, and to this end a scheme was worked out in 
secret under which General Manning's brigade should concen- 
trate at Bohotle by the beginning of November, march across 
tiie Hand to Galadi (112 miles), and having established a 
strong post there, consisting of infantry, mounted troops 
and maximcT, should retrace his steps to Bohotle. 

All this was successfully carried out with the result that the 
Mullah was completely deceived and so deprived, at least in 
Ids opinion, of the strategical advantages he at one time 
possessed. 

Another factor now appeared upon the scene which, for 
the time being, affected the strategical situation considerably 
in our favour. This was a quarrel betw e(gT] ^he^ MnlUli ^y^^ 
the powe rful Mijja rten Chief, Osman Mahmud, who uudfiX-. 
ITon certa in con3itions, to keep the Mullah out of JJiii^artea.l 
mtory. If, therefore, we could succeed in driving him up 
there was ev ery likelihood of ^^ g ultimately fallin g; into 
our ha nds. 

On his return journey from Galadi, Manning had fallen in 
with a strong raiding party of the Mullah's, which he attacked 
and dispersed, killing several of them and capturing all the 
booty which they had carried off from the Ogaden country. 
Many of the enemy fled to Galadi where several more were killed 
though others escaped, and it is probable that it was from these 
men that the Mullah obtained his first authentic news of our 
occupation of Galadi. 

Owing to the bulk of our troops being still kept as far back 
as possible on the lines of communication for convenience of 
supply, the Mullah seems to have had little knowledge of the 
real strength of the forces arrayed against him. Believing 
Manning's force to be at Bohotle, and Galadi to be our main 
army, he conceived the idea of cuttins our lines of communica- 
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GftOEftyn, tli0 poasesBictu of one or more oF which would be 
abiohitelf iwoassary to the Mullah should he elect to move 
■ontlL Tbs denial of these wells to him, combined with the 
Itoitileftttstlide of the Sultan of Obbia, whom we had subeidised 
■ltd Siqipliad witli a certain aruounT^lTrms and ammunitioD, 
BO doubt have decided the MuUah not to attempt 
» ti>ky move and to trust rather to his present distant and 
iUe position to detsr our forces, of the number of 
wliiclt ha Beemed ignorant, from moving against him, or slioald 
tlwy havB the temerity to do so they would assuredly be 
mdwd, u they lud bsen before. 

There wm this ftdnntage in the sitiutaoB, Uwt it mndd 
giv« the Abysunuiiu more tiine to get xooDd, bat than «m 
ftbo this diBadnuitage, that » good autaran &11 of zain in Ae 
■onthern Hand before tiieee wells were oociqiied i& oar intUMti 
would almost oertainly indnoe the UnOah to move to tiw 
BontL It WM evident therefore that mdm meuis mmt It 
devised to indnoe the Hollah to believe tint tha ■outihemftw 
of wells were being held against him. '' 

To this end every endeavour was made to ^ve p^fiAf" 
to the fact of the Abyssinians being on the move (thongh as 
a matter of fact they did not move till considerably later], 
while, with the consent of the Home and Italian Governments, 
a naval demonstration was made at Obbia by all the available 
warships on the station, when a great show of landing men and 
stores (the latter being bags of rice and dates for the Sultan 
of Obbia) was gone throi^h, with a view to impreseit^; tie 
Mullah's spies with the idea that a force had actually landed. 

At the same time a further subsidy and supply of anni 
was promised to the Sultan on condition of his occap]riDg 
the Galkayu wella. 

No doubt all these reports, probably in a much exaggerated 
form, eventually reached the Mullah, and in conjunction 
with what followed made him believe the southern line of weDs 
to be effectually barred to him. 

As time went on, the reports received from our representa- 
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tion by an attack in the direction of Eil Dab, and to; this^nd 
began to concentrate his fighting men in the neighbourhood 
of JidbaU. 

General Egerton's next care was to anticipate the Mullah at 

Nthe southern passes of the Nogal and press him northwards. It 

fwas hoped that with the waterless Northern Haud behind himi 

/the possible hostility of the Mijjarten tribe, and the certainty 

I that large portions of his stock were still in the soutbem Nogal 

r he would try and make one more desperate effort to defeat us ; 

^toi *■ but, whatever the Mullah's own intentions may have been, his 

^ panic-stricken followers had no taste for further fighting, and, 

by the time the columns had joined hands on the line Gaolo- 

Halin, the Mullah had already commenced his disastrous 

flight across the Northern Haud. 

The strategical situation was now as follows : The Mullah 
had been forced from the line of the Nogal, now held by 
Manning's brigade, which watched the whole country between 
Hudin and Kallis. The Mullah's following was occupying 
the various wells and ballis* along the edge of the Northern 
Haud, chiefly in the Warsangli country and west of the 
Mijjarten country, which the Mullah avoided until he should 
succeed, as he hoped to do, in making terms with Sultan 
Osman Mahmud. 

A force under General Fasken was being concentrated at 
Las Dureh to operate directly against the Mullah, while a 
small movable column was moving from Eil Dab on El 
Afweina to watch the western edge of the Northern Haud. 

It seemed, therefore, that if Osman Mahmud adhered 
to his engagements to prevent the Mullah entering Mijjarten 
territory, that is to say, crossing the Italian border line, that 
he must of necessity fall into our hands, as with Manning holding 
the Nogal he would hardly venture to attempt a second flight 
across the Northern Haud. It appeared, therefore, that he 
must either fight or surrender, unless rain fell, which would 

* Depressions containing wat.^r. 
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enable him to cross the Northern Haud diagonally in a south- I 
east direction to Illig, where he had estabhshed a strong //^^ 
fortified post. r 

In the meantime, on the 27th February, a telegram was 
despatched requesting permission to operate in Italian terri- 
tory. The answer to this was not received imtil the 7th April, 
when permission was accorded by the Italian Government, 
but too late to be effectively utilised. 

Directly the rains set in the opportunity of capturing the 
Mullah was lost ; but, though he personally was not captured, 
the effectual blow dealt him at Jidbali, the capture of the greater 
part of his stock, the wholesale desertions of his adherents, the 
destruction of Illig, and the relentless manner in which he was 
followed up so long as he remained in the British Protectorate, 
reduced his power for a long time to come. Whether it was 
broken finally and for all time„depended on the future policy 
of the Protectorate Administration. To actually capture 
a man whose range of movements extends from Cape Gardafui 
to the Equator and from the sea to the Abyssinian border, 
was almost a hopeless task, and could only be attained by an 
extraordinary piece of good fortune ; but the H aroun^ which 
was his emblem of power and seat oi government, offered 
a jairly l a rge though movable obiective. -,ThQup;h the Mulla^h 
hi mself m ight escape, the capture of the Haroun D jiiyftpt- ^^^- " 
destruction of his pr estige, and, in all probability, his ow n 
fin al surr ender. It was this obiective which was so narrowly 
SS;.d^to the want of the Mijjarten " stop " at the end 
of March. 

As a matter of history, i t is evident that the Mijjarten 
Suftan not only did notExng to oppose the Mullah, but, pn 



tlie contrary, aided him in effe cting his es cape. How far 
attitudelissumecl by the Sultan was influenced by local poUtical 
considerations, it is difl&cult to say, but, from information 
gathered at the time, it appears that the Mullah only decided 
upon entering the Mijjarten country after being assured that 
he would not be molested. 




le month of Auguat, 1903, tbe Mullat had seized 
mig, tlMDi *. small fishing village situated at the mouth of the 
Nogftl Biver, and, as reported by an Itahan warship, had 
to construct a fonuidable fortified camp there, 
oofy putialiy visible fiom the sea, the main defence being 
dinotad inland. 

It WM known that when the MuUah advanced into the Nogal 

he lud loft a considerable garrison in Illig and there could be 

littls doobt that should he succeed in getting away to the south 

QflnsEal Fasken's force, Illig would be his first objective. 

It WH, tiieieEom, deemed neoenaiy to deetxoy it. 

Hid foithar opentioiiB against tlw Mollah been under- 
taken utd lUig left nndeetioTed, it tnight have played an 
iiap<stant part, KSoiding the Kollah a sea base by i^iiek he 
ooold import anna uid ammnnitKm, toe the ntpply of iriiioh 
he had hitherto been dependent on OBman Mahmnd. 

TA0TI08. 
:i poring the part twelve or fifteen yaan a very large iBiiat 

"■ importation of fiie-arms took place into almost every part of 
Somaliland, the absence of administrative contiol over the 
if interior of their protectorates by the Powers ooncemed 
tiC . rendering it practicaUy impossible to enforce the Anus Begu- 
ijr lationa. The arms imported were principally rifles of the 
a ft Gtras, Lebe l and Martini-it e nry patterns, and all tribes posaee Bea 
*y 'nfles m greate r or less nu mbers, and made use of them in 
inter-tribal warfare where formerly the^ ;_^l^t nplovea native! 

weapons^ ._ 

The native weapo ns are three: the sworr i ^hilawa^^ {he 
shield (g a aha nj and sp ears (waranj. 

The sword has a double-edged pointed blade of soft iron, 
2 feet long and 2 inches in maximum breadth, made for hacking, 
with a small horn hilt ornamented with zinc or pewter and a 
white leather scabbard attached to the waist by a long whits 
thong. 
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The shield — of rhinoceros, bullock or preferably oryx hide 
cut from the skin over the antelope's withers — ^is a round 
disc, 15 to 18 inches in diameter, with a boss in the centre and 
handle at back. It is proof against spears and arrows only. 

The spears are of a dozen different shapes, of which, how- 
ever, two are most commonly used. 

One is a small spear, plain, or barbed like a fish-hook, and 
used for throwing at a distance of 25 to 30 yards on foot, and 
at a dozen more on horseback. 

The other, a ponderous, laurel-leaf shaped spear is used 
for close quarters, especially against horses. The Ishak 
tribes, who are mounted, generally carry one of each of these 
two kinds of spears ; but the Isa, who fight only on foot, 
use the long stabbing spear alone. The Mijjarten also use 
a club (weger), 18 inches long. 

The Midgans carry, instead of shield and spea.rSj,j|^bow .., 
a quiver of wood bound with geranook hide : a knife 
in sheath, a stone for s harpening ar row barbs, and a pointed \J 

)oi: tor mending sandals are attached to the quivei;, which x^ ^ 
contains poisoned arrows, iron shod or hardened at the point. v 

Ilia. - .-■■ TliJ- J- "I ■ — i'* ■ -.-,.»• -.^i-- I llW* III! I " ** i '\ 

The poison, resembling pitch or black glue, is e xtracted from ^ 
the roots of the waba. {Sometimes, e .g,^ in the Mijjarten country, 
the Midgans also cai^y slinprs. J "~ — - 

Light skirmishing raids and surprises are the charac- Somali 
teristics of Somali tribal warfare. The Isa, who have no horses ^^ ^^*' 
and fight on foot, are distinguished from the other tribes by 
their fondness for night attacks and ambuscades, and by the 
determination which they show in pushing their attacks. 

Raids are generally effected at dawn or in the afternoon, 

wheA the adult males of the raided tribe are themselves away 

raiding or are asleep and have thus left the care of the herds 

to boys and women. Some days before the raid, scouts are 

sent forward to watch for a favourable opportunity, and when 

that presents itself, the raiders move in bodies of 20 to 200 men, 

often by night, and over distances of 70 miles or more to the 

grazing ground. Nothing is carried by the riders on their 
(8927) X 
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ponies, which are invariably used on raids, beyond a small 
water bottle and some sun-dried meat. The return march 
is made in scattered parties as rapidly as the raided camels, 
sheep, Sec, can travel, and is protected by a strong rear 
guard. 

When a collision does take place the order of battle is 
generally as follows : — The spearmen form the first line in 
single rank at one pace interval ; on the flanks are the horse- 
men who are, as a rule, tribal elders, and the slingers and 
riflemen, if any ; in the second line follow the Midgan archers 
or additional spearmen. As the hostile forces approach one 
another, the horsemen, slingers and riflemen first come into 
action ; then the small spears are thrown backwards and 
forwards imtil the combatants are within a few yards, when 
a rush is made, and the long spear, and then the sword (and 
club) are used. In attacking a zaribaed convoy an efEort is 
frequently made to stampede the animals or to utilise them as 
cover for pressing the attack home, more particularly at night. 
But, as has already been noted, night attacks are not 
favoured by the Ishak and Darud Somalis, except in small 
raiding parties, mutual distrust probably preventing sub- 
tribes combining for night attacks on a large scale. 

Against our troops the chief characteristics of Somali 

fighting were usually light skirmishing, wide fronts and a 

dissolution into small bodies when pursued ; but the actions 

of Samala, Erigo, Gumburu, Daratoleh and Jidbali afford 

instances of determined charges in the face of rifle fire at close 

and medium ranges. 

Somali The Somali has many qualities which fit him to be a soldier. 

soldier. ; jj^ possesses Considerable personal bravery and dash. As a 

. scout he is full of resource and unsurpassed in his own coimtry ; 

his marching powers are above the ordinary. He is able to 

. subsist for comparatively long periods on short rations of food 

} and water, cheerfulness under such privations on active 

: service being one of his best characteristics. He is a fail 

\ horseman, and soon makes a good shot ; he is quick to leani 



. ^ 
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and rapidly picks up elementaiy drill. He lias few vices, 
and serious crimes are rare; he is, on the whole, easy to i , 
manage, though, as is the case with all natives, much depends i JlP^^ 
on personal influence and handling. Though naturally im- 
patient of restraint, he can learn to recognise the necessity of 
military discipline and to appreciate its value. 

Qto. the ot her hand, he has se veral serious defects. He 
is vain and sensitive and does not willinglv ^^ftptf t^<"^^^^«* 
which are foreign to him. He is by nature lazy, is imaccus- 



t ^ed to prolonged hard work, and finds difficult y in mftl^jy^^ 
a susta ined eltort. He sufEers from a highly nervous tern-, 
pftrapfiftn t, which results, at tinnea^ in such excitement as to 
make t he control of considerable bodies almost i mpossible. 

During the operations against the MuUah, a succession of 
levies and irregular corps were raised from time to time and 
disbanded again after comparatively short periods of service, 
most of which was spent i^ the field. Their training was of 
the most rudimentary description, and the conditions under 
which they were enlisted did not admit of their being subjected 
to any but the loosest description of military discipline. 

Nevertheless, at the actions of Erigo^ Daratoleh and Jidbali 
fliey behaved with credit, th ough at the first q||f> la^gf-nftTppfl 
actions their fault of excitability was also conspicuous. If 
they have failed on occasions to display steadiness and 
staunchness in the face of the enemy, it is rather because they 
biled to grasp the idea of co-ordinate and combined action 
than from any lack of personal courage. 

It must be remembered that Somalis amongst thems elves 

have practically no orgamzation or mter-dependence. Com- ^ 

bined action is unknown and every man acts independently , rr 



f/> ^ViAm Arf,jfir>.ift1lY — into uuits, under British or native officers, 
tiiey find a difficulty in learning th&t r-"^fi<^ff^fift ^^i thftir 
leader or in co-ordinate action, whi c h is jeflaentiaLtQ_Buccess 
in flie field . 

Ihuring the period which has elapsed since the close of the 
(8927> X ^ 
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operations against the Mullah, an effort has been made to 
train and discipline a Somali Battalion on regular lines ; and 
the degree of success which has been attained affords good 
hope that under strict discipline, applied gradually and with 
tact, and with progressive and systematic niilitary training, 
the Somali may become as reliable a soldier as any other 
African native. 

British Tactics. 

)rina«4oii S pies and scouts were easily found, for the RoTnali is 
security, ayaricious and enterprisin g. The native system of spieg 
and scouts was adnurabie. 

Camps were always surrounded by zaribas, especially 
when there was a quantity of transport animals, the capture 
of which was made the main object of a night attack. As a 
rule, material for zaribas was plentiful, either mimosa or 
other bush, or, in the open coimtry, stones. Zaribas were 
generally surrounded by barbed wire, and were built about 
4 feet high and as wide as possible. Even in the dense bush a 
clear field of fire of at least 200 yards could generally be 
obtained in the open belts and patches which occur at intervals. 
For security at night, sentries were usually posted about 
ten or fifteen yards outside a zariba, and not along its peri- 
meter where, owing to the noise in camp, they were unable 
to hear- distinctly. When lUalos were available, they were 
employed as advanced or outlying sentries, being posted 
some distance from a zariba with instructions to give early 
warning of any hostile advance, 
irch The usual march and fighting formations were that of an 

•niations.^ elasti c Square with the tr ansport in the centre ; the mounted 
troops, preceded by spies and scouts, being pushed ahead^ 
'inuch as half a day's march and more, and kepf "weTouT^ 
the flanks an d reaxT' The"Ta?ant^|)6rt TReC't^ing usually armed 
with spears, affwded a certain amount of protection to the 
transport animials, but, when action WSS'iinmln^tit, the bulk 
of the transport was usually zaribaed andieftnn^TearTmder' 
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^ 1 
small guard, the fighting colmnn moving forward accom- 
p anied only by such animals as were necessary to carry reserve 
a mmunition, maxim guns and other essential Inflrlj^ , 

Brig. -General Manning gives the following information 
regarding the formations usually adopted in the third 
expedition : — 

In marching through thick bush, where attack was probable or even 
when there was no immediate probability of attack, the formation was as 
follows : — The infantry formed a front and rear face of a square, the mounted 
troops forming the defence of the flanks. The companies of the front 
face of the square moved off in lines of sections, or half companies or com- 
panies in file. 

Eight to ten Somalis mounted on riding camels were aligned in the bush 
to mark the front face of the square, each Somali carrying a flag fixed 
to a pole, which could be seen from time to time above the bush. I rode 
immediately behind the centre Somali, who carried my flag ; this Somali 
rode on the path whence the dressing of the Somalis on each side of the 
centre SomaU was cojnstantly corrected. By watching these flags, which 
the men from time to time could see, the front face of the square managed 
to keep a very fair line, even in the densest bush. The maxims accompanied 
their units. 

The direction of the advance was thus kept, although the men were making 
their way through pathless bush. The mounted Somali camel men learnt 
after a time to keep their intervals very fairly, and to align themselves on 
the centre Somali, who was travelling on the one bush path. 

The rear face of the square moved off in the same formation, but without 
any flagmen, as the advance guard (front face) had marked the road in 
passing along. It is to be noted that the troops thus employed were African 
troops who were at home in the bush. 

The camels of the transport moved in as many lines as possible in rear 
of, and covered by, the front face, water tins being m front. No attempt 
was made to use infantry on the flanks of the square while marching, the 
flanks being covered by moimted troops well out on each flank. 

In case of alarm the square closed up, and infantry, previously detailed 
from the front and rear faces, formed a portion of the side faces of the 
square together with the mounted troops. 

Crossing the very dense bush of the Haud in this formation as much as 
25 miles per diem was accomplished, and it was often the case that until 
the midday or evening halt the troops forming the front face were hardly 
ever visible to me except those marching behind the centre flagman. 

Before the infantry loft the zariba in the morning the Somali mounted 
infantry, who formed the advance scouts, moved out from the rear face 
of the square and proceeded first well to the rear ; then, after dividing into 
two bodies, they returned roimd both flanks and rejoined in front of the 



t^ta*««h» 



■q— W and IMaUd out some inilcs nhood. The Burrounding Wik w&i 
thn* oanfflUy rMonnoitred, and when reported clear the Bqunre advanoed. 

Nkttnt ipiM Dt BcouU -were puahed out daily 20 to 30 miles ahead of the 
foroe. Hid to tbe same distance from a threateaed flank. 

Hm mpUM formation wiw, of oourse, very loose, but eiiuie ample notice 
at Mif hortOe fofce could be given the equare could close up before an attack 
ooold be deUrvnd. 

At night Moh face made its own zHciba aod waa roBponsible for the 
Um» ut it* (nrn face. A start was never made tiefore daylight, and the 
■qnara Wll allr^s halted a full hour before dark. 

. Hie ■■aw ^atem vaa carried out by me when marching in open country, 
•■ Um hngth and vulnerability of the transport column was thereby mni^h 
mdnoad, Uid traopa and traosport drivers got to know their places whether 
in bush or in opea oomiby. 

The sobjoined notes and skMc^iea {Qnuahed b^ an officer 
iriu> commanded a oolomn iUnstiate farther some of the 
formalaonfl adopted. 

DaraUth. 
^10 poaoi WM dead fl*t bat eoTcnd with Qioni biuh MnM IS to M (set 
high, witli high gnn (riiout 3i feet hi(^) botwMB tiM^oni tree*. 




As in most fights of this kind, our troops suffered most bom the memo's 

fire going over the beads of one face of the square and hitting the men of 

the opposite face in the bsj^k, so much so that complaints were rooeived 

that our own people were shooting from the centre of the Bqnace,'' whloh 

impreasion was, naturally, apt to upeet the steadiness of the men. 



N 



Tho order of march and the 
follows: — 

Order of March. 



in vhich we formed bgoace v 




Knee-ftAUamdintide S^u&r^ 

In the erent of it bemg neoeasary to form squace — 

?%« Bykanirt wece to hsilt and close up their camels, the men of the 

Bikanira fonning up at right angles to the path. 
r*e 2»iJ K.A.R. (Yaoe) were to form the left face. 
Tht Somali Camd Corju were to close up their aaimals tight on to the 

Bikanir oftmela and the men to form the right taee. 
The 12 Sikhs were to also close up and to form a reserve. 
The Somali Moutiied Infantry were to form the rear face, the advanced 
guard miLking their own way round to the rear, as soon b8 the 
Bikaniia had formed the front face. The object of doing this waa to 
ensure that there waa no unnecessarj' ooafuHion in the front face, 
which was almost eertua to be attacked first. 
If I had to command a. column of this kind again and had mounted 
troops, I would always make the original advanced guard form the rear face 
in case of attack. 

The advanced guard clearing the front as they fall bock the enemy would, 
in nine cases out of ton, I think, receive an nnplessact surprise when they 
ran their noaes on to the proper front face, which sbonld be by that time 
quite ready to receive them. 

If one hod only infantry, then the above would not probably apply, as 
the advanced guard would not be able to clear away quick rnougli. 

When moving with a column of, say, 600 infantry (five companies) 
100 mounted troopa and SOO baggage camels, our ordinary order of mareh 
would be OS follows : — _. 




Thft tnn^wt thould more m m broad » front m tiie twtnie of Um 
omnttry will admit of; the moontad adraiwed giuidlidiig wdl to Um frait, 
jcotwUy S to 8 mllN looocduig to tlw ooooby uid the infcrauition. Um 
■id« faoM, in » MM <rf thi* kind, would extend alaogdde the tnaaport, but 
■eatima alwayi keepbig intact. 

The great difllavl^ in SomiiJilwid wu the want of water tnd Qte long 
diitaiUMa b«tw«ai wellt, in manj oaaea at least SO nUlw and lomeUmea 
100 milea without watec. nth meant tiut a column must com at least 
16 to 20 milee a day, oUurwiae jon could not cairj BufBdcot water <e«r the 
ttifk' Mow to manh SO mike a day one oannot affod to be atwaya ti».ltjng 
and closing itp, for if you did this theu you move bo ilowly tbat your march 
would probably bfl only 8 miles instead of 20. Comiequently, a oolnmn aa 
above wonld probably stretch 2 to 3 miles in buah country. The only way, 
in my opinion, to obviate the danger of such a straggling mass of transport, 
is to acout baldly al UasI 3 to 4 miles ahead. 

A column actu^y attacked while on ^e march would have a very poor 
chance, as the transport camels would almost certainly stampede and your 
water tins would be carried off in all directions. The oi.\ly thing to do would 
be to fight it out and let youT transport go, trusting to collecting it again 
after you hod defeated the attack ; but the rirk of such a fight would be 

Assuming, however, that your scouts are well out and you have ample 
warning, then you can keep the enemy back with your mounted troops and 
allow time for your transport to close up. 

As a matter of fact the Somalis invariably fought cloee to water, so that 
if you knew the wells were held by the enemy, then you could safely depend 
on their waiting until you got within 1 to 3 miles of the wells before they 
attacked you. 

This peculiarity of the Somalis was probably caused by their anxiety 
to be able to get back to water themselves, and also by a desire on their 
part to make us fight with a long waterless stretch of country behind us. 

My own intention, if I bad ever been put in such a situation, was to 
advance with the baggage animals to within, say, 10 to 12 miles ot the 



^wells, zariba up the transport strongly and leave a guard over the convoy 
SLad with the remainder of the force, consisting only of fighting men, reserve 
<%mmunition and hospital, to go out and capture the water. After the fight 
<x> return with some of the troops and bring the baggage into the wells. 

There is one other point about fighting in bush country against an enemy 
«uch as the Somalis, who are armed with modem rifles and, at the same 
^ime, are formidable spearmen. 

There are always clearings in a bush country. In Somaliland one often 
came across clearings varying from 80 yards across to 1,000 yards in diameter. 
It is, I think, a very dangerous thing to form up one's force in the middle of 
such a clearing, and there is no doubt that many of us were inclined to do so. 
Say the clearing was 1,000 yards across, it looked big and one felt safe from 
a rush when one was in the centre ; but the danger of such action was really 
very great. For, if one formed up in the middle, the troops presented an 
excellent mark for the enemy who would all be out of sight in the edge of 
the bush, concentrating their fire on us in the open. Our fire, on the other 
hand, would be diverging, and the probability is that we would inflict very 
trifling loss on the enemy. Tn a case of this kind, it would be better to 
take up the following position, in which at any rate one face would be 
8afe> while with the other three you would be as well off as the enemy : — 

^ A & ft 

ft. ^ ^ 



fl? 




As considerable use was made of troops mounted on camels, C^*"**^ 
the following observations of Brig. -General Manning on the 
employment of camelry in Somaliland are instructive : — 

After considerable experience of the value of camelry, I am of the opinion 
that except such a corps is accompanied by a proportion of mounted 
infantry it cannot take care of it«elf, and, therefore, though the theory is 
advanced that a camel corps is a force which should be able to move in- 
dependently and to defend itself, the practice is to use mounted infantry as 
scouts with a camel corps in order to prevent a few determhied horsemen from 
harassing a force mounted on camels, and then riding off when they please. , 
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a geiMritl idea la that the mui t£a 
aai in order to diBmotmt ths oamel mimt fir^t be mode to kneel. This 
Itikei aoma time, eapeoially on camela are likely to become restfve with the 
noiM of firiag nud are apt to get up. Whea the roaa wishes to moimt 
again ho ubiioIIj has to get the camel to kneel again. This ulao takes time. 
(ThoDgh it b usual to tie the oamels dawn by the knee, it is not very efGco. 
pious). Mea cnn be trained, however, to dismount and moimt with the 
camel standing, but the proccaa of mounting w difficult. 

The value of camelry is eonaiderable in. that they are ablo to move 
long distaneea carrying their own food tor several days, their camel's food, 
their reserve ammiinitioa and also a eonsiderablo supply of water for the 

Camelry ean be utilised a.^ a support to mounted troops to carry reserve 
ammunition and grain rations for horses, but when mounted tjoopa are 
used as a reconnoitring parly camelry would hamper their action in cise of 
rapid retirement. It is only, therefore, m such oases as a pursuit, or for the 
rapid occupation of » partioalar positioa to bo held for a few days, that 
camelry can be said to ha a usetul aooeaaory to mO'.mtcd troops in ft 
country ruah as Somaliland, where the enmiy'B horsemen were on occasion 
Twjdarta^ 

- The fdknniig OpoMtion StuUliog Otden iBsned hy Sir 
Cbailes S^;ettim govntted the general tftotioal and sdiDuui- 
timtiTC amngemeots of tlie field troops dating the fotnth 
expedition : — 

1. In the vicinity of the enem^, all ranks will stand to arms halt aa hour 
before dawn, and special defensive precauliona will be taken during the 
occupation and evacuation of a camping ground. 

2. During on action, or when an action is known to be imminent, all 
HOD -combatants and baggage will be packed, camels made to kneel and be 
knee-haltercd. 

3. Single orderlies are not to be sent on messages beyond the vicinity of 
camps (cs posts on the lines of communication). 



4. Arms will never be piled ; at night men will sleep with their anna 
and in the immediate vicinity of the enemy magasines will be charged, 
ont-oRs closed and no round in the barrel. 

B. The bayonet only may be need against an enemy who may have 
poietettted a oamp vt night. 
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6. AmmunUion, 



How carried. 


Infantry and 

Mounted 

Men. 


Pioneers. 


Sappers 

and 
Miners. 


Per 

Maxim. 




Rifle. 


Pistol. 


Rifle. 


Pistol. 


Rifle. 


Pistol. 


• 


In regimental charge — 
On the soldier 

On mules . . 

On Somali camels — 
In Ordnance or post 
charge 


120 

80 

200 

200 


24 

26 
60 


60 
140 
200 

200 


24 

26 
60 


60 

160 
180 


24 

26 
50 


/ 6,000* 

I 4,400t 

2,200 

17,600 




600 


100 


600 


100 


400 


100 


30,200 



• In belts. 



t In boxes. 



Encampments, 

7. All encampments will be zaribaed, alarm posts told off, and officers, 
soldiers and followers made acquainted with their duties in case of attack 
by day or night. 

8. Officers commanding units are responsible for the defence of the 
perimeter of their unit, for local camp reserves, and also for connecting 
defence arrangements of their camx)s with neighbouring units on both flanks. 

9. Night latrines will be arranged for, and no one (Somalis included) 
permitted to leave camp for purposes of nature before broad daylight. 

10. When a force is halted or encamped, the ground to the front or rear 
is not to be used for latrine purposes. 

Water. 

11. The water supply at an encampment will be guarded by the officer 
commanding the advanced guard, until relieved under the orders of the officer 
commanding the camp. No animals will be watered until all troops and 

oUowers have been provided for. 

12. Water storage. — ^A Royal Engineer officer, or, in his absence, the x>ost 
or camp commandant, will be in charge of the main water storage tanks, 
pumps, hose and syphoning arrangements. He will regulate the supply of 
water to the expense tanks according to the quantity available. The 
Provost Establishment will furnish the officer in charge with a statement 
giving the water rations required to be delivered into the expense tanks 
and will be responsible for discipline at the watering places, and for the issue 
of water from the expense tanks and from water tins on the line of march. 

13. Strict discipline will be maintained at all water supplies, and special 
precautions will be taken to guard against any form of pollution. 
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14. OMoers in charge o( water issues vOl supply themselvee with boat 
b!aoldng (obtainable from Ibe Ordnance Department) and will mark with. it 
oil tins which only contain water fit for Somalis and onimiilH. 

16. A special transport officer will be detailed by the officer commanding 
a aolumn tor charge of water transport. He will be reaponaible for the 
quantity of water issued and remniniag in eooh tin. 

Or the inarch a bugle will be sounded for the daily issue of water at the 
mid-day halt. 

16. To facilitate tbo duties of the eupcrvising ataff, empty tins on the 
ground will be itaoi upright and not on tbeir sides. 

17. In order to avoid the loss of water tin lida, those concerned will be 
held rp«|ionsii)le thiit the lid is properly screwed on again after a tin ia 

15. BcMrrmn oonstancted irith sail olotha will be liiied with bnubwood 
to protDot tbe dotb from stMie*. 

19. OOocn oommwiduig nnlta irill obtfjn from the OrdiiBiioe Depart- 
ment water tin IcByi in tihe ^opoction of two large and one laiaU per 100 meo 
•od they win tee tbat impropm meani an not used for opening tint. 

20. Fool air may be eziiaoeted from a weD by ralmng uid lowering MTwa 
tune* a buah weighted with stonea, which acts aa a piiton. 

Mareka. 

SI. The normal otdai of manib oa a i^ain wiU be :— 

Non.oombatanla and aninutb on aa broad a frmtt aa potiatde, ooremd 
In boat, rear and on tiie flanks t^ oombataota. 

it. On the line of mamh, foUowora of each unit will be earned their 
places with the first or second line of transport, and will not be allowed to 
leare them. 

23. The hours of marching will, as tar as military necessities permit, 
be regulated by tho requirements of camel transport. 

24. Some water tins and carriage for sick must always accompany rear 
guards. 

iTilelligene'.. 

25. At all posts and with all forces and detachments where there is no 
regular iotcliigence officer, the officer in immediate command will appoint 
an oEScer for intelligence duties, in addition to his own, and report his 
name to the Assistant Quartermaster- General for Intelligence. 

26. When a force traverses a route the intelligence officer will invariably 
either execute a route report and sketch or check existing route reports. 
The officer in immediate command will forward the work to the Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General for Intelligence as soon as completed, reporting 
important details by telegraph if necessary. 

27. For meat rati^qs n^a)? ai)iQ]aU will be allotted to Indian troops as 
far as possible. 
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28. All troops and followers will carry on the person, besides filled water 
bottle, one day's ration for themselves. Animals will carry one day's 
grain. In addition, camels will carry four and Army Transport mules 
two days' grain. All issues to be made the day previous to marching. 

29. Transport of Fighting Units. 





First Line Transport. 


Second line Transport. 


1. Machine guns .. 


On mules or Arab camels 


_ 


2. „ ammuni- 
tion 


10,400 rounds per gun 
on mules or Arab 
camels 


2,200 rounds per gun 
on camels. 


3. Small arms am- 


80 rounds per rifle on 


200 rounds per rifle on 


munition 


mules 


camels. 


4. Pioneer equip- 


On mules 


""" 


ment 




■ 


5. Signalling equip- 
ment 


On mules. 


1 


6. Medical equip- 


Panniers, 1 mule; water 


On camels. 


ment 


for surgical purposes, 
1 mule 


1 -^ 
1 


7. Water 


For consumption on the 
march on camels 


; _^ 


8. Entrenching tools 

9. Great coats 




On camels. 


10. Cooking pots 

1 1. Rations . . 




i " 


12. Baggage . . 




1 

»» 

i 



30. Unless special orders are issued by the officer commanding a column, 
the second line transport will be marshalled by units, in the order of march 
of the column, headed by staff baggage and followed by the supply column. 
The whole in charge of the senior transport officer present. 

31. Not more than three camels or mules may be on one string, except 
for special reasons approved by the officer in charge. 

32. Spare transport animals are not to be used for any other purpose 
than to relieve distressed or broken down animals. 
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